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INTRODUCING OURSELVES 

BHARATIYA VIDYA, of which this is the first number, is the Journal 
of the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, Bombay. One of the objects of the 
Bhavan, as stated in its Memorandum of Association (item f ) is “to issue 
bookSJ journals, and periodicals in English, Gujarati and Hindi and other 
allied modem Indian languages” so that the work and message of the 
Bhavan may reach a wide public. Since the inception of the Bhavan, there- 
fore, a project to launch an English Journal of this kind was kept in the 
forefront of its programme, and largely due to the inspiration of our Presi- 
dent, the Hon’ble Mr. K, M. Munshi, Home Minister to the Government 
of Bombay, the Editorial Board is now able to place the first issue of the 
Journal before those who are interested in Indian learning, literature and 
culture. 

The Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan was founded in Bombay on November 
7, 1938. The occasion coincided with a memorial meeting convened by th 2 
Sahitya Sansad, a Literary Association of Bombay, founded by the Hon’ble 
Mr. K. M. Munshi in 1922 and of which he has since then been the Presi- 
dent, to pay a tribute to the memory of Hemacandra, the greatest scholar- 
monk and polymath of medieval Gujarat. Presiding over the foundation 
ceremony of the Bhavan, the Hon’bie Mr. Munshi said, “ For many years 
it had been the dream of the Sahitya SansaD to crystallize; its work into a 
centre in which the ancient learning and modem intellectual aspirations of 
this land may combine to create a new literature, a new history and a new 
culture The Bhavan will be an Association which will organise active 
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centres where ancient Aryan learning is studied and where modem Indian 

culture is provided with a historical back-ground.” 

That this dream came to be realized so easily is due, we gratefully note, 
to the large-hearted and enlightened generosity of Sheth Mungalal GbENKA 
and several other gentlemen and td the sympathetic assistance of some Trusts 
and Institutions. ^ 

The Bhavan now possesses departments of (i) Sanskrit and Compara- 
tive Philology, (ii) Prakritic Languages and Hindi, (iii) Bhagavata Dharma, 
(iv) Jaina Studies, (v) Indian History and (vi) Gujarati, and has made 
the beginnings of an Indological Library, and undertaken direct supervision of 
Shri Mumbadevi Sanskrit Pdthashdla.* 

Leaders of all-India fame, scholars of international reputation and edu- 
cationists of long-standing experience further strengthened the hands of our 
President in this new venture by offering their willing co-6peration as 
Founder-Members of the Bhavan. The Executive Committee of the Bha- 
van is indeed extremely grateful for such an inspiring response from all sides. 

By Bharatiya Vidyd one generally understands the knowledge of the 
sacred cultural heritage of India. That this heritage is the supreme product 
of an intellectual endeavour and spiritual experience covering at least four ox» 
five millenniums invests it with an undying assurance of power and per- 
manence. Its spirit is at one with what is universal and calculated to elevate 
mankind. Its message rings true and real for all time. Its appeal far 
transcends the bounds of the land of its birth. A patient and reverent ||:udy 
of, and creative research into, the Bharatiya Vidyd, an objective evaluation 
and a restatement of its fundamental principles and ideals with special re- 
ference to the pre^nt-day problems, dissemination of its intrinsic truths and 
teachings with a view to increasing among our people the awareness of its 
spiritual values : this is the great task which modem India has before it and 
which must be fulfilled through her institutions like the Bharatiya Vidya 
Bhavan. As a symbol of its devotion to this task the Bhavan, therefore, 
names this Journal Bharatiya Vidyd, and accepts as its motto the Upanishadic 
mantra : Ours is an adventure of faith, which, we hope and pray, 

may flower forth into reality. 

Though localised in Bombay, the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, naturally, 
invites the co-operation of Orientalists all the world over. Scholars carrying 
on research into the various branches of Indology will, through this organ 
of the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, get an added opportunity to bring the 
results of their labours into direct contact with the general public. The 
Editorial Board will be glad, therefore, to consider papers of original re- 
search or interpretation, offeredT for publication in this Journal. 


* Details of the working of these departments will be found in the “ No-tes of the 
Bhavan," 



FUNDAMENTALS OF ARYAN CULTURE* 


By 

WnSHI. B.A., LL.B. 

Time and again I have tried to ^discover the true meaning of Aryan 
Culture. /The ancients called this culture ‘Dharma’, which meant to than 
"the sum total of all sentiments, beliefs, values, ideals and activities which 
shaped and sustained life and literature and which made country worth 
living in. ' Today, I am trying to piece my thoughts about it together, so 
that the soul of Bharatiya Vidya, as I understand it, may be laid bare. 

I 

t 

The words ‘Arya’ and ‘Aryan' have been used in different senses 
by different men at different times. Hitler’s use of them has for the first 
time in history engrafted implications on the words, which, if true, would 
make us hang down our heads in shame. Coming nearer home, the word 
‘ Aryan ’ as applied to Indians as a race may appear to involve the question 
t)f heredity; but as applied to culture it has nothing to do with racial purity 
or Brahnfanical exclusiveness. Who can say how much of Dravidian blood 
runs in the veins of the Brahmins of India ? Many men of non- Aryan descent 
have risen to Rshihood. In later times did not Kabir popularise it? And 
did »ot Rupa Goswami, Sanatana Goswiami and their nephew ^va Goswami^, 
the principal disciples of Caitanya, converts from Islam, found the Vmda- 
vana school of Bhiagavata Dharma, pure and undefiled ? Let us shun prudery 
and face the facts. Arya Dharma was created, upheld and propagated, 
among others, by men who, but for their cultural distinctiveness, could not 
have been called Aryans of unmixed descent. Aryan culture, thus, is the 
culture which has been built up in India on the thoughts, ideals and efforts 
of men and women who have consciously or unconsciously identified them- 
selves with it. 

But the word ‘ culture ’ is difficult to define and is very often confused 
with institutions which are only the dead material throu^ which it works. 


•Inaugural Lecture, Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan Extension Lectures, 1939. 

1. Rupa Goswami and Sanatana Goswami, their original names being Dabir 
Khas and Sakar Malik, were the Muslim Ministers of the Rulers of Bengal. In 
1516 they became disciples of Caitanya. The principal works of Rupa Goswami 
aieVtdagadha Madhava, LaUta Madhava, Bhaktirainamrtasindhu-, and the well-known 
works of Sanatana Goswami are Haribhaktivttdsa and Cmtanyacaritamrtadi and he 
has written a commentary, Vaisht^avatoshwii, on Srimad Bhagavata. Jiva Goswami, 
meir nephew, was the ^eatest dimple of Caitanya. They were responable for found- 
ing the sdiool of Bhakti of which Caitanya was the inspirer. That school has largely 
influenced all the Bhakti schools of India. Cf. Munshi, Thodank^ Rasadar^am, p. 187. 


THE HON’BLE MR. K. M., 
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Sir Henry Maine in trying to study social evolution in the Western world 
based his axiclusions on the social conditions of Indians and certain primitive 
races. He and many authors after him confounded social conditicMis and 

institutions like the tribe, the patriarchate and the joint fanrily as di^ract- 
eristic production of Aryan cultu|e. According to Maine, Hindus, by 
reason of their Smftis, were condensed to ‘ a feeble and perverted civilisa- 
tion while the Romans, having a cole, ‘ were exempt from the very chance 
of so unhappy a destiny.*^ The generalisation is both ridiculous and un- 
, warranted. The Romans and their culture which supported similar social 

institutions have disappeared from the face of the earth; the Hindus and* 
their culture survive with a vitality which many younger nations might 
envy. European scholars and after them their Indian pupils have entirely 
misread Hindu Law and the culture it enshrines. In reality the social 
institutions which it deals with are common to human society in certain 
stages of its growth in all parts of the world; they arei not the insult of the 
Aryan conception of life. They withered away elsewhere; but in India 
they survived only because of the values which Arya Dharma gave to them. 
These values, therefore, constitute the culture and deserve to be noted. 

The distinction between civilization and social conditions or institutions 
on the one hand and culture on the other has to be noted if the true meaning 
of culture has to be sought. Culture is not civilisation. * 

Aryan culture is not the apparatus of life, not the stones by which 
the mother of the Vedic Rshi ground com, not the canoe by which 
Rama and Sitia crossed the Sarayu, not the charkh^ in which many 
see the embodiment of its spirit. The civilisation of India, that i% its 
technological and institutional equipment has varied, or been borrowed 
from others from age to age. The bridges which span our rivers, the 
mills which weave our cloth, and the legislatures which resound with our 
political hopes and disappointments are ours not by invention but by 
adoption. They are the permanent possessions of mankind which in- 
fluence culture no doubt, but do not constitute it. Similarly our social 
habits, the caste, the family, the marriage system are but cmsts of life, 
not life itself. Even the social and religious beliefs by which culture 
was propagated and preserved in Gujarata in the past do not in thenv- 
selves constitute it. These change with time, with the civilisation of 
each other. 

This culture, however, is to be found in the sense of continuity; in 
the consciousness of Indian unity in the permanent values in which the 
Aryans have always seen the fulfilment of life; in the ethical and ideal- 
istic absolutes which have moulded the Aryan outlook cn the eternal 
questions: What is life? What is its purpose and end?^ 

Thought, equally, is not culture, nor knowledge by itself. Culture consists 
of certain values which are fdund to express themselves through rituals 
and myths; through models of life and canons of conduct; through social 


2. Maine, Ancient LaWy p. ,18. 

3. Munshi, Gujarata and Its Literature, pp. 378-379. 
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trtiditions and institutiwis; tiirougji modes of expressimi in language and 
literature; through theories and ideals of life; through all the social, emo- 
tional and ideal factors which make a society a distinctive living organism. 
These 'values are created by the dominant Ideas, persisting for ages in a 
society, which are not means to an end, tgrt in themselves form the end and 
aim of life. 


II 

* In order to pursue the inquiry it becomes necessary to discover what 
are the essentials of Aryan culture, that is, features which, if they did not 
exist, would not make the culture Aryan as we understand it. The obvious- 
ly essential features are : (a) the joint family, (fc) the conjugal life, (c), 
the Varn^ramadharma, (d) the conception of Ary&varta, (e) the supremacy 
of Satnskrta,,and (/) historic continuity as implied in the sacredness attri- 
buted to Vedas. 

The first essential feature is family life dominated by strong patriardial 
traditions and, as its corollary, imposing strict regard for feminine virtue 
which would preserve in name the purity of the race, but in substance the 
purity of culture. The collectivism of the family or clan or group as a 
feature of social life is common to all peoples at some time or the other 
and is found not only in India and China, but in almost the whole of Asia 
and parts of Africa. The bond of the mother is biological; that of the 
father psychological, created and maintained by a subconscious effort of 
the imagination. But the patriarchal bond has beat creative and has 
proved by far the stronger of the two; it has given to the whole world 
the family and irresistible clan-feeling and the idea of the brotherhood of 
man. It has also provided protection and relief to women, children and 
the destitute against the struggle of life. 

To this normal institution created by social evolution, Aryan culture 
has contributed special significance. It lays down, 

(o) that the father’s supremacy has to be maintained not only by 
respect but by emotional worship of all male forefathers traced 
right up to a Vedic or Riranic semi-divine person, and by an 
identity of interest between three consecutive generations of 
male descendants; and 

(6) that the mother’s (i.e. the wife’s) ideitity with the father (i.e. 
the husband) has to be absolute and inalienable. 

In many ancient countries, Rome and Greece for instatwe, the first idea 
was accepted. But in India both these ideas* have been worked into rituals, 
ceremonies, and laws. Through them every pei%on consciously and deliberately 
teUls himself into a living unity with his mde ancestors and descendants; 
as soon as a male child is bdm he steps into the charmed circle of the kiila 
and the gctra. And every woman similarly wills herself into a living unity 
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with her husband. She is enjoined no? merely to be the mother of hero^, 
a queen in the father-in-law’s house*, but, as Pdraskaragfhya Sutra says, is 
expected that her breath should be bound up with her husband’s breath, 
her bones with his, her flesh with his: 

Both these processes of identifitation are efforts of creative imagination, 
not of physical reality. The Aryan culture has thus invested ordinary 
patriarchal family and conjugal life with a deliberate effort of the individual 
will to become something other than what it is in fact. A man is an indivi- 
dual; by force of his will he becomes the member of a family coming down 
from a bygone ancestor. A woman is an individual ; by creative imagina- 
! tion she becomes her husband’s ‘ half body.’ Scope, no doubt, is 

left for the wayward to will otherwise and drift away. The father can dis- 
rupt the family; the son can break it; the brothers can separate. The wife, 
however, may break her unity only if the husband is dead or becomes an 
ascetic, impotent or fallai. The brrak-up of families, the promiscuity of 
marriages, cheap divorces, the economic helplessness of women and the 
resultant vulgarity, the dire vagaries of the centrifugal female were dangers 
which the Aryans were by no means prepared to ignore. But those who 
have known the women of this country know how by unconscious influence 
and conscious willing they have acquired complete identification with their 
husbands, and can testify to what part their volition plays in the process. 
Siti^ and Savitiis are not myths or interesting figures of the past : they are 
living ideals which millions of women think of by day, and dream ot by 
night, till they in their little spheres will their way to a complete 
merger with their husbands. Thus it is by the efforts of the individuals 
in each generation through the influence of Aryan cultural ideals, that 
domestic life in India has survived the ravages of time. 

Ill 

The next essaitial feature is a conception of Society as made up of 
an inalienable interdependence of classes of men divided according to their 
functions, that is, (a) the creative, the intellectual, and the idealistic, classes 
(fe) the organisational and the protective classes, (c) the classes producing 
and distributing wealth, (d) the classes which render essential services to 
society. This organisation of society was conceived irrespective of terri- 
torial limits. Every man was held to have been bom with svadharma, a 

word connoting both aptitude and function. It insists upon a respect 

inherent both in human nature and needs— for the Biiahmapas, i.e. the 
members of the first class, who’stand for learning, culture and self-control. 

Culture and intdlect wedded to high idealism which loves to conquer 
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by^service must dominate society if human life is not to sink to the level of 
beasts. And so it has been proved even in the so-called class-less Russia, 
where the intellectuals have, under a professedly proletarian regime, acquired 
a position of leadership and privilege. 

This interdependence has permitted a new comer to benefit by, but 
not to destroy, social privileges, and has offered scope to the uncultured to 
rise in the scale of life but never so fa^ as to jeopardise its stability. It 
postulates the possibility of harmonious oo-ordination of these classes as the 
fiindamental basis of stable social existence. Classes more or less similar 
to these are found in many ancient and modem societies, and have often 
tended to hereditary exclusiveness. But this social stmcture has been meta- 
morphosed by the Aryan spirit into Vanjasramadharma, a peculiarly Aryan 
idea. 

The history of Van)a§rama is rather ignored when considering this 
question. In^the Rg-Vedic times the white Aryans and the noseless and 
dusky Dasyus were ranged against one another as races representing distinct 
cultures. The Rshis were the priest-singers, the pure, the inspired, not yet 
ranged into a caste; and the Aryans lived in visas, the villages, and formed 
the bulk of the people. In the days of the Aitareya and the Satapatha 
Brahmma — chronologically the next records extant — ^the Dasyus had been 
Conquered and absorbed in the Aryan society, the unabsorbables at the 
time being segregated into iSudras. Even the Dasyu god gi§nadeva had been 
transmuted into the god I^a, the forerunner of the Mahideva.*^ The 
political supremacy of the white Aryans was transformed into the cultural 
suprSnacy of the class who, by their rigid self-discipline, kept alive the 
torch of Aryan rites and beliefs, the emphasis on racial purity being shifted 
to cultural purity. 

Professions and classes invested with privileges have tended to become 
hereditary, particularly in primitive days. The Aryan conception of Brah- 
minhood on the contrary assumed the possibility of any one, however low 
or alien, rising to its very height. Vasi§tha, one of the earliest of Vedic 
Rshis, was of doubtful Aryan lineage; his grandson PailaiSara was the son 
of a Sudm ; and his great-grandson, the first among those who taught the 
Arya Dharma, who is recognised as an incarnation! of Vishou, Dvaipayana 
Vyasa, was bom of a fisherwoman.® Kavasha Ailusha,^ Vatsa,® Satyakama 

5. Aitmeya, III. 33 ; II. 33. Kaushltaki, VI. 1. 9. Keith, Introduction to 
Aitareya, (Harvard Oriental Series), pp. 25-27. 

feRt SHOT ^ #»Tf53n; II 

7. Aitareya, VIII. 1. 

8. Pancavirhsa Brdhmaria, XIV. 6. 
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Jabi^a,^ Mahidsasa, Aitareya, all well-known gshis, had iSudra blood in 
their veins. 

And no class for ever was doomed to perpetual inferiority. As one rose 
in the scale of culture, as his habits, attainments and ideals became attuned 
to the permanent values of Arypn culture, his position among the varnas 
elevated correspondingly.^® The Vi^tyastoma, a ceremony laid down in the 
Pahcavimsa Brahmam, prescribes liow the fallen and the non-Aryans can be 
lifted into the fold of Aryans. ■ 

Aryan culture has little respect for distinctions created by birth. He 
who has realised pure Joy does not see any difference between a C^diala and 
a non-Oaodsala, says the Brhadma^yaka.^^ Later the foreign armies which 
came to conquer, but lived to settle in the country became Kshatriyas. The 
Osvi^as and PorVadas of Gujailata were classed as Kshatriyas till they for- 
sook the art of war for commerce, when they became VaisyaS;^ The iSudras, 
rising in the scale of life and culture, soon came to be recognised as Vaisyas. 
And reformers came and swept all artificial barriers away and permitted 
classes to be readjusted according to gum and karma. Everyone is and 
must be, by the nature of things, born in his father's position in life; but 
the Aryan culture gave him the right to rise to Brahminhood. It gave for 
all a secure place in the class of their birth, but demanded for every one 
the right to assume the place which his capacity and culture deserved. One 
can always will his way to Brahminhood like Satyakama Jabala, to a Ksha- 
triya’s position like Parasuiiama. 

But Variiasrama was more than this. The four castes were inter- 
dependent components of one harmonious whole. Society was conceived as 
an association of four castes for the maintenance of social order as inspired 
and controlled by Dharma. The earliest record of this view, after race 
superiority of the Aryans was transformed into the cultural hierarchy of 
the Vanias, is contained in the well-known Purusha Sukta^^ The 
Br^mapa sprang from his mouth, the king from his arms; the Vaisya was 
bom from his thighs and the Sudra from his feet. These four classes were 
thus the inseparable limbs of the Purusha, the cosmic unity conceived as 
an individual which transcended the universe by a cubit {atyatisthat dasan- 
gulam). 

Here we have the idea of social order first presented as a unity, a won- 
derfully fresh conception which coloured all later Indian thought. Society, 
according to this view, is not a restriction of natural rights, as Rousseau 
conceived it; and self-interest is not the sole and sufficient urge for social 
action. ‘ We cannot be ourselves without the others ' was a truth on which 


9. Chandagya, IV. 4. 

^ 10. Rgveda, X. 125. 5. 

11. IV. 3. 22. 

12. Biveda, X. 90. 
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th% structure has been based ; «ind the sumined-4ip energy of their co-opera- 
tion gave it its enduring quality. To the conflicting claims of social life, 
the Aryan thought thus gave a new value. This unity was to be achieved 
by prayer and penance, by service and love, by sarvabhutahite r<dih; by 
every individual willing such a unity into existence. This was the basic 
value of Aryan culture handed down from the author of Purusha Sukta, 
through myriads of saints, sadhus and Wiaktas, to Mahatma Gandhi. 

t 

IV 

« 

The next essential of Aryan culture was an unwavering faith in Arya- 
varta, the holy land of the Aryans, leavened by an abiding veneration for 
those who lived and died so that Aryavarta might live one, indivisible and 
eternal. Aryavarta in fact is not a tangible quantity. In some remote age 
it was a geographical expression now surviving only under the name of 
Aryano Vaejo of the Zend Avestd. At one time it was vaguely defined as 
the territory south of the Himalayas, north of Pariyiatria, east of Adarsha 
and west of Kalakavana. But in Kaudlya’s days Takshashila, his birth 
place in the N. W. F., was perhaps its principal centre. Yajfiavalkya made 
his code for Aryavarta, that is, the land north of the Narmada. Once 
Gujarata and the western provinces were outside it. In the days of Hema- 
candra Patana, its capital was claimed by pandits to be as much as centre 
of Aryavarta as Ayodhya. No one will now venture to put Rameshwaram 
outside its frontiers. Arylavarta has thus no fixed limits; it is a land, never 
outside India, where Aiya Dharma ruled. 

ft was at no stage a land of the past. Mythology embracing legends of 
sacred rivers, mountains and cities, royal houses and semi-divine heroes and 
sages, has made it a living presence to every generation. A keen sense of 
historic continuity has been preserved through a belief in the Vedas as the 
ultimate source of all inspiration, giving to all races of every origin and 
period a conscious unity of life and history. Every child brought up in an 
atmosphere permeated by Aryan culture dreams of Vasi^tha and Visvamitra, 
of Parasurama and Rama, of Krshpa and Arjuna, and wins for himself a 
new Aryiavarta, which beooimes for him his native land in and for which he 
lives, moves and has his being. And men for centuries have proudly felt what 
tlie author of the Vishmpurdm so beautifully described : 

h?: 3W: 11 

What he says was not merely true of the past, but has been an ever- 
present reality produced by the creative imagination of every cultured 
Indian. , 

This value is achieved by associating Aryavarta with Samskrta which, 
according to Aryan values, is, not merely a language perfect in structure and 
classic in expression, with a rich, varied and beautiful literary achievement. 
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It is the living embodiment of the cultural ideals of the race, an Aryavaijta 
in verse and prose of undying beauty woven into the mind and life of every 
cultured home. Objectively, Aryavarta was the memory of an old home; 
mythology, a bundle of traditions ; Sarhskrta, a dead language of literature 
and religion. But to these three ^elements was given a new value by fusing 
them' into a composite and gloriots«s conception of an Aryiavarta, the land of 
the spirit, of past glory, present inspiration and future greatness; not an 
objective reality, but a psychological entity willed into existence by each 
cultured generation of Indians, knitting them all in an indestructible bond 
irrespective of time and place. This fact would explain how in almost two 
generations Indians have absorbed the Nation Idea; all they had to do 
was to impose a political aspect on it. 

V 

In all these essentials, the vital ingredient which Aryan culture con- 
tributed was not that the individual should accept the family, the class, the 
country or the language he is bom into, but that he should by deliberate 
purposive efforts of the imagination create his kula, his varna and his 
Aryiavarta for himself. Under all the varying beliefs and myths, theories 
and religions associated with Arya Dharma is found the fundamental truth 
that the supreme law of life is not being what one ts, but becoming; bc> 
coming not by pressure of environments, but by self-directed efforts of the 
finagination. 

This truth was perceived by the Vedic Aryans long before the rest of 
mankind came out of its herd state of unconscious social instincts.'^* The 
philosophic aspects of the individual have varied with the ages and are imma- 
terial. The Rg-Vedic age did not clearly perceive it as existing apart from 
its physical apparatus. The Purusha of P atari jali is all-knowing and 
absolute, shrouded in the three gunas but distinct from Isvara; the atmm of 
VedMta may, in its pure state, be indistinguishable from Brahman ; the 
atman of Buddhistic doctrines is understood to dissolve when nirvar^a is 
reached. But theory apart, the basis of all approach is the existence of 
the individual, without which the Will to Become has no substance and no 
point. Each individual has his own aptitudes and functions which for him 
are greater than those of the greatest, his truth, his satya.^- Death is to be 
preferable, to its surrender.!^ It is the cause and the law of his being, 
svabhava. In its growth alone, lies the germ of his Becoming. If the in- 
dividuality is the starting point of an individuaFs Becoming, he needs must 
have an imaginary absolute of himself, the dhyeya, the picture of what he 
will become when the process is accomplished. The imaginary absolute of 
every man would differ according to his taste, temperament and training. 

13. \ Bhagavadgia 

14. I Ibid. 
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• This law of Becoming postulates the individual as the fundamental 
pivot of Aryan culture He is something more real than soicety, state or 
any other social institution. His imagination and will are the generating 
forces from which they are bom; their life, energy or intelligence is ultimate- 
ly derived from him. 

This law of Becoming is the central irfea of Aryan culture. The indivi- 
dual must consciously, deliberately will t# bring his imaginary absolute into 
existence; he must will to become it. This will mufet be made irresistible 
l^fore he becomes what he wants to be.^® He whose will wavers, fails. 
This will is split into atoms where it is distracted by pleasure and pomp, 
by ignorance or self-importance, by attachment, repulsion or love of life.^® 
He who fights and controls the distractions, who keeps the objective of his 
imaginative effort, dhyeya, before him, strengthens his will to become. Then 
all the impulses of the individual are harmonised and in his dhyeya is re- 
flected, in its*purest form, the unity of his inter-connected ideals. 

The mind, speech and body then harmonise to realise the objective ; 
the will becomes one-pointed, When the mind glows with the light of 

the purusha, the imaginary absolute of the individual, when it holds the 
objective, unconscious of everything else, then the individual merges itself 
into its objective.^ ^ His mind, then glowing with the concentrated vigour 
ef his whole individuality, becomes the ‘ dhyeya.' What was an imaginary 
absolute ha^ become himself. Realization is complete; the individual has 
become the purmha. 

In this way individuals, concentrating on the glorious phenomenon that 
is AiJ^^an culture, have been winning during their life time afresh for them- 
selves and their generation the absolute values which constitute it. The 
stages of social evolution like the patriarchal family, the classes of men 
and their relations, the memory of a lost land and the wealth of a dead 
language — ^which in other countries become fossilised and passed into history 
—live again as the healthy essentials of a living culture by a process pursued 
by millions of men for centuries. 

Becoming is thus not a sentiment, but an achievement; hence the 
emphasis of Karmayoga. Religion inspired by its urge does not rest on 
belief and scripture, as in Semitic religions, but is a matter of individual 
experience. The Semitic cultures and the Aryan culture have this ineradic- 
able distinction. Under them, the individual is an individual and will 
remain so; by his efforts, he may rise to the heights of saintliness or prophet- 
hood; but he will remain for ever, in life as after death, different from the 
Absolute, from God, who alone will judge him. 

15. I 

16. i 

n ibid, 

17. HUlfsr; I Yogasutra. 
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The Aryan culture has exactly a contrary outlook. It teaches, nay Jl^n- 
sists, on endeavour, self-discipline and asceticism in order to realise the 
Supreme Self in this life. He who fights the distractions, keeping before 
him an ever-expanding imaginary absolute, will forge his Will into ^ vajra; 
the distractions will then fall away from him; he will transcend the three 
gunas, — aspects, in which life is tijipped, as it were; and he will shed attach- 
ment, fear and anger.^^ Then the concentrated powers of his mind will 
create what it is bent on. He wcrald reach kaivalya and while in flesh be- 
come the Absolute. This is the Aryan way as distinguished from the non- 
Aryan. 

But this view of creative power is not left to dogma or philosophy; it 
is first and foremost an experiential method. Before becoming, by self- 
directed will, can yield such results it must be based on some law of cause 
and effect. This is not mysticism or spiritualism. Psycholo^ has yet to 
advance far before it can produce the experience of the Aryan seers into 
modern phrase, and logic can never convince a person, who is not prepared 
to go through the experience or to take the word of one who has gone 
through it. The law of Becoming is based on the fact that Idea is Creation. 
When the will of a man conflicts with his imagination, the imagination wins. 
What the imagination loves to become or accomplish is easily done, for when 
concentrated it alone can bring forth the strength and creative energy in man. 
A man can create only what He vividly visualises by his imagination. When 
his imagination! and will coincide, when the will is trained to surrender 
its power to an inflamed imagination, when such imagination constantly and 
one-pointedly dwells on an object, the visualisation becomes so vivid anemone- 
pointed as that realisation follows in fact. Thus visualisation of the idea of a 
created thing is a prerequisite to its creation in fact; or rather, as the Yoga- 
sulra would say, when a thing is visualised in a samddhiy it becomes an 
objective reality. 


VI 

But Aryan culture, while teaching the law of Becoming for exploitation 
towards social or personal ends, has also taught another law, which forms 
both its strength and its limitation. It may be called the Law of Moral 
Causation. 

The mahavratas, which are the broad heads under which the law is gene- 
rally treated, are non-violence, truth, non-stealing, non-waste, and non- 
possession.2o They are universal, to be pursued without any consideration 
of the class of persons concerned and the time, place or utility of their 


18. BT^Srrsf^r l Bhagmad Gita. 

19. I Bhagavad Gita. , 
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application.^! They are universal, not because they are categorical imper- 
atives, not because they lead to benefit in this world or the next. They are 
to be pursued because of a sequence of cause and effect which experience has 
shown to be unalterable. 

If an individual becomes non-violent in thought, word or deed, he will 
attract love, which implies influence over man and beast. Many siadhus 
wandering about in the jungle have attracted the loyalty of tigers and 
serpents. A wolf-doctor in the British feoo could make the fiercest wolf 
cpme to him like a pet dog. The early Christian martyrs practised non- 
violence on a mass scale and the love of Europe gravitated to them, giving 
them unlimited power over the lives of men. Gandhiji has been an active 
fighter all his life, but his antagonists have surrendered themselves to the 
winning influence of his love and non-violence. When a man has realised 
non-violence, people forget their hostility to him.^^ 

If an in3ividual practises fruth, his actions bear immediate fniition.'^'^ 
Truth is not correctness of facts or logical accuracy of views; it is thought, 
word and deed welded in harmony. Anything else is camouflage in some 
form or the other and cannot lead to successful creative effort. Thus accom- 
plishment is but the perceptible counterpart of the imperceptible individual 
experience of harmonising thought, speech and action. 

And so .with non-stealing. Experience has proved the truth that when 
a man becomes the embodiment of non-stealing, he attracts wealth. When 
a man realises non-waste in himself, vigour follows; when he gives up all 
possessions he realises the why and wherefore of existence, what his place 
in life is, what is his destiny.^^ 

This is the Law of Moral Causation. Non-violence, truth, non-stealing, 
non-waste and non-possession are respectively the only inseparable anteced- 
ents of love and accomplishments, wealth and vigour and a true view of 
life’s fulfilment. This is not a theory based on human conventions, or a 
message from above. It is similar to the law of gravitation; when the 
apple falls off the tree it is drawn to the earth. You may not be convinced 
about it, but you will have to follow it all the same. It is a matter of cause 
and effect established by countless experiences. No Becoming can be perfect 
or enduring except when it follows this Law of Moral Causation. Violence 
or camouflage, appropriation or possessiveness, may lead to becoming of a 
sort, but as night follows the day, it will beget distractions, attachment or 
repulsion and destroy it in the hour of its fruition. 


21. i ibid. 

22. I Ibid. , 

23. I Ibid. 

24. I sfrfew: I 

I Ibid. 
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Modem India has not discovered Trath and Non-violence. It has only 
applied the Law of Moral Causation, so far considered to be applicable only 
to individuals, to mass life and corporate activities. Truth and non-violence, 
on which Gandhiji lays emphasis, are but the instmments of securing de- 
sired results and gaining the enduring influence and power which love yields. 
And as experiaice of ages has tkught us that the Law of Moral Causation 
is inexorable. Truth and Non-Viol<nce can only be principles, never a policy. 
And in teaching us this Law, Ghndhiji has only extended the scope and 
efficacy of the basic values of Aryan culture. 

What then is life ? What is its purpose and end ? Aryan culture con- 
ceives’ it as endless Becoming pursued on the path of the Mahavratas, so 
that life freed from sorrow and struggle may grow into pure Joy — as an 
experience above and beyond the uncertainties of earthly existence. In the 
use of materialistic power by an indomitable and all-p)ervasive effort to will 
these Ideas into existence lies the secret of India’s undying life; in their 
triumi^ over such power, the only hope of humanity. 



INTERPRETATION OF THE RGVEDA* 

By 

Dr. MANILAL PATEL, ^.D. (Marburg) 

As I rise to speak before you this ^emoon on the ‘ Interpretation of 
the Egveda,’ I am reminded of the warning which an ancient Vedic Commiai- 
tator sounded some centuries back in the Supplement to Nirukta (XIII, 12). 
Referring to the hymns of the Rgveda, the earliest and, in a certain sense, the 
most important literary record of the Aryans in India, the author of this 
Supplement says : ^ ^ I “ One who is not a seer, 

or who is without tapas (austere meditation), has, verily, no intuitive insist 
into them.” The history of Vedic Exegesis down the scores of centuries has 
sufficiently vindicated the soundness of this warning. And in order to show 
such a warning as this cannot but strike a modem Vedist (be he Indian, Euro^ 
pean or American), as both opportune and appropriate, let me give you at 
the outset a brief resume of the many attempts so far made at understanding 
and interpreting the Rgveda. As a part of an Extension Lecture, this resumi 
will have to be, I admit, as non-technical and unburdened with textual refer- 
ences as posoible without injuring the main purport of this paper. 

Though the Vedic seers can hardly be expected to have indulged in ex- 
pounding their own hymns from a linguistic point of view, it is certain that 
the iftcessity for a supreme effort not only to know the innermost meaning of 
the Vedas, but also scmpulously to preserve the sacred texts in pristine purity 
of their form and pronunciation was at once Mt at a very early date. In > 
fact, the paramount purpose of the study of grammar in ancient India was 
held to be, in Patanjali’s words, the preservation of the Vedic 

texts’’.^ 

The first result of the earliest efforts to meet this purpose was the resdu- 
tion of the Samhitia-text into the Pada-iorm, which, indeed, can be called the 
first step in the analysis of the Sanskrit speech. The Padapatha or “ word- 
text” represents each word separately from its phonetic connecticsi in the 
Sarhhita-text, and each compound into its components through ftisertion of 
an Avagraha, and characterises the Pragrhya^ with an appended iti.‘ This 
analytical method would presuppose a sound knowledge of the mles of phone- 
tics, accents and compounds, and Vedamitra Sakalya, to whom the authorship 
of the Padap&tha of the Rgveda is ascribed shows a remarkable ma^ery over 


‘Kiaratiya Vidya' Bhavan Extension Lecture,* delivered on January 28, 1939. 

1. Mah&rha^ya, Vol. I, p. L 

2. Pkprdtisakhya, 29. All these devices used to differentiate the Padapatha 
from Saihhita-t»it have been formularised and oo^fied in the PritUakkyas. 
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these rules.^ It is true, however, that one cannot blindly accept Sakalya’s 
Padapatha in all the places, for, a critical Vedist will have to differ from him 
on not a few occasions.^ 

For an exposition of the meaning of the Veda in ancient India "a know- 
ledge of the six V^ddngas, namely, &ik^d ‘ phonetics Kalpa ‘ ritual Vyd- 
karaf^a ‘ grammar,* Nirukta * etymology,* Ckmdas (earlier Chandoviciii\) 

* Metrics *, and Jyotisa ‘ astronomyf**, was considered essential.® These form, 
along with the four Vedas, what ‘’is called “the lower knowledge** {apard 
tidyd),^ 

Tlien there were the Prdtisdkhyas, in which we meet with the first treatises 
on phonetics, written mainly with a view to instructing as to how the Vedic 
chants were to be recited, but containing, at the same time, useful information 
concerning the language. For example, the classification of the Sanskrit 
sounds in their systematic natural order as found in the Prdtisdkhyas, has, in 
substance, remained the same till today and “ it shows a high degree of scienti- 
fic precision and analytic skill Rightly did Sir George A. Grierson re- 
mark in a message to the Linguistic Society of India on the appearance of the 
first number of Indian Linguistics that it had been the authors of Indian 
Prdtisdkhyas, who laid the foundation of the science of Philology and inspired 
scholars of the West. 

The attempts of the authors of the Brdhmar^as at interpreting some oi 
the Vedic words and phrases are often incorrect and fanciful from the philolo- 
gical point of view, and out of their apparent lack of exegetical principles much 
capital is often made by the modem non-Indian scholars. But we must not 
forget that the authors of the Brdhmams were not at all concerned wirii ex- 
plaining the original literal sense of the mantras, their self-chosen task being 
to deal with the sacrificial ceremonials, describe their minute details and dis- 
cuss their import, speculate upon their nature and origin, and illustrate their 
potency with the help of ancient legends. Naturally therefore the contribu- 

3. On account of its fundamental importance for the knowledge of the IJgvedic 
speech the Padapatha is aptly oompared by Bruno Liebich {Zur Einjuhrung in die 
indische einheimische Sprachwissenschaft : II, p. 21) with the trigonometric survey 
for the geography of a country. 

4. In rare cases have Sayaua and Skandasviamin also differed from the Pada- 
patha, though, in my opinion, not successfully. Modem, particularly Western, com- 
mentators of the Kgveda have very often challenged the Padapatha. Their conclu- 
sions should, however, be accepted only after a fresh study of the text in the light 
of latest researches ; for their challenge to the Padapiatha is often lound hastily 
hurled. (In a ixiper which I propose to read before the Vedic section of the forth- 
coming session of the Tenth All-India Oriental Conference I have re-esraanined the 
Padapatha of the sixth Maijdalacof the ^gveda.) 

5. Cf. Sayat^a ( Introduction^ to his ^lgveda-Bhai§ya, p. 25 of the latest Poona 

edition) ; l 

6. Mui^dakopam^ 1, 1, 4-5. 

7. Tarapc^ewala, Elements of the Science of Language (Calcutta 1932), p. 20; 
M. Patel, Calcutta Review, April, 1934, p. 98. 
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tioa of the toi the tejctual study of the Sgveda is limited in so far 

as the grammatical explanations are concerned, but it is no doubt unique 
and indispensable for enlightening us about the theological and ritualistic de- 
tails connected with some of the Vedic hymns.® 

The next great milestone in the march of the exegesis of the IJgveda is 
Yaska, the great etymologist and author of the Nirukta, who commented on 
the various Nighantus which contain oldeit lexicographical material in their 
collections of rare and obscure Vedic woras. The Nirukta is rightly called 
by Prof. L. Samp the oldest Indian treatise on Etymology, Philology and 
Semantics, » and Yaska's interpretations are of great value, though they cover 
a very small portion of the Rgveda, namely, about 600 selected stanzas out 
of a total of about 10,500. To refer to Yaska immediately after the Brah- 
manas is not to suggest that there was a blank gap in the course of Vedic 
exposition in ancient India during the intervening centuries. A rich heritage 
of Vedic exegesis flowed down from the most ancient times, and Yaska him- 
self quotes no less than 30 authorities, either predecessors or contemporaries, 
in his Nirukta. 

That in Yaska’s time there were many view-points and schools of inter- 
pretations such as, etymologists, grammarians, ritualists, legendists, Aitihdsi- 
kasy Adhydtmavids, etc., only shows how seriously and energetically the study,' 
(ft the Vedas was then taken up.^® A man of comprehensive knowledge and 
sound phonetic equipment, Yiaska reveals fine intellect and scientific insight 
in his investigations in various phonetic phenomena^^ such as syncope (jagmufi 
*they went’ from metathesis (stoka- ‘drop’ from y/scut- ‘to drop’, 

rope ’ from V^r;- ‘to emit’, and tarku- ‘knife’ from \/krt~ ‘to cut,’ 
etc.)y anaptyxis {dsthat from V^s- ‘to throw’), haplology {tjea ^ triArca 
‘three stanzas’), and his marking out cases of assimilation and even prakri- 
tism in Rgveda (see his explanation of kutasya by krtasya in Nir. V. 24) 
should be a refreshing reminder of his scientific attainments in the field of 
Vedic scholarship, which a modem Vedist must not fail honestly to appreciate 
and thankfully to utilize. 

From Yaska to Sayaiia (latter half of the 14th cent, a.d.) is a long dis- 
tance, but it must not be supposed that the currents of the Vedic interpreta- 

8. An example, picked up at random, may be given here. The meaning of 
Rgveda V, 40, 5 and 6 would have remained mostly unintelligible but for the side- 
lights thrown on the theological aspect of the two stanzas by TS. II, 1, 2, 2 ; MS. 
48, 11 ; 111, 1 ; Kiath. 12 and 13 ; SB. V, 3, 2, 3 and Tapd- VI, 6, 8. Many such 
instances could be quoted. 

9. Samp, The Nighai^fu and the Nirukta .... 2 volumes, Oxford ; I : Introduc- 
tion, 1920 ; II ; English Translation and Notes, 1922. 

10. A brilliant paper by Principal A. B. Dhmya in the Malaviya Commemora^ 
tion Volume (pp. 447-458) shows how important, in their own way, are the contri- 
butions of these various schools in understanding the meaning of the Veda. There 
was even a nihilist school which denied that the Veda had any intelligible significance. 

11. Samp, ibid, I. Introduction. 
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tion and tradition had run dry in this long interval. The Western scholars 
have often erred in their belief that after Yaska, Slayaioa was the only conf>- 
mentator of the Rgveda during the 2,000 years which seem to have elapsed 
between the two Vedists, and that S^yaipa therefore “ had much less^ ancient 
exegetical material available for his explanations than Yaska must have had.” 
Little by little we come to realize that there were various pre-Sayapa commen- 
tators of the Rgveda and other Ve|tlas. such as Bhattabhaskaramisra, Skanda- 
svamin, Ud^tha, Kapardisvi^in, ^Venkata Madhava, etc., during the period 
between the sixth cent. b.c. and the fourteenth cent, a.d., and that an unbroken, 
active, enlightened tradition was a common heritage of orthodox scholars froim 
generation to generation.^3 jt is true, therefore, that Sayapa had before 
him richly accumulated results of the Vedic interpretation and tradi- 
tion covering many centuries, and he must have certainly made use 
of them in his great Bhdsya. Pelrhaps after the publications of the 
Bh^yas of the above-mentioned pre-Sayana commentators, Sayasoa's 
reputation may suffer and much of what passes at present as his 
own interpretation of the Vedas might ultimately be traced to some- 
one else before him. Perhaps the time for a final word on the originality and 
scientific precision of Say ana has not yet come. From what we see in the so- 
far published Bhdsyas of Skandasvamin and Venkata Madhava, we shall have 
to modify, it appears, our evaluation of Sayajja’s contribution to the Vedic 
exegesis, when, if ever, these Bhdsyas are placed in their entirety before us. 
But there is no denying the fact that the importance of the Sayaua Bhdsya 
as a most complete and continuous attempt to comment on every word of the 
Rgvedic text will always be recognized and that it was he who remain ''d for 
long a ” blind man’s stick” in our path of Vedic interpretation. Professor 
Geldner’s vindication of Siayapa’s worth and usefulness against the attacks 
of some Western interpreters of the Veda has been of immense service in turn- 
ing the methods of scientific research in the Vedic texts along the right lines. 
In his ' Einleitung,’ to the now famous Vedvsehe Studion, pt. I, the late Pro- 
fessor has conclusively shown how often Sayana, rather than Roth, has hit 
upon the right interpretation, even though the latter claimed better linguistic 
attainments and therefore raised the cry of ” los von Sayapa.” 

After Sayapa there were certainly a few attempts here and there to ex- 
plain some portions of the Vedas, but as they pale into insignificance before 
the thoroughness of the Sayapa-Bhia^ya, they may well be left out of considera- 
tion in this short lecture. 

Now we turn to the history of the exegesis of the Rgveda as mirrored in 
European study of the Veda. In the beginning of the Sanskrit philology in 
the West, that is, so early as 1805, Colebrooke declared about the Vedas that 

12. Macdoinell, Commemorative Essays presented to Sk Ramakrushna Go pal 
Bhandarkar, p. 6. 

13. Samp, Indices and Appendices to the Nirukta, Introduction, p. 78 ; Indian 
Culture, Vd, I, pp. 133 f. 
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they were too voluminous for a complete translation of the whole and what 
they contained, would hardly reward the labour of the reader, much less, that 
of the translator.^* But this pessimistic note did not hamper the progress of 
the Vedic researches in the West. Friedrich Rosen’s Rig-VMm Specimen 
appeared in 1830, and even before the publication of the now famous Oxford 
edition of the Rgveda (with Saya,na-BM 5 y«) by Max Muller (1849), Langlois 
attempted a complete French translation (1848-51). And with the appear- 
ance of Max Muller's edition, H. H. Wilscli began his English translation of 
the Rgveda strictly following the commentary of Sayajia, which would furnish, 
in his opinion, “ the safest guide through the intricacies and obscurities of the 
texL”'^ This school of interpreters in the West was sometimes called the 
Traditional school ” and they themselves, “ Conservative Sanskritists.”^® 

But as soon as other works dealing directly or indirectly with the pro- 
blem of the interpretation, of the Veda began to see the light of the day, it 
became evident to some scholars that sole dependence on Sayaiia would not 
solve the knotty problem of explaining the Rgveda. Quoting the contradic- 
tions or inconsistencies which they sometimes found in the commentary of 
Sayaoa itself, they poured ridicule on both Yaska and Sayana, simply be- 
cause the two had differed from each other in their exposition of some stanzas 
of the Rgveda, as if there could be no honest difference of opinion among 
scholars about the meaning of a particular passage in their ancient sacred 
texts. Rudolf von Roth, therefore, initiated a critical method of interpreting 
the Rgveda from itself, that is, from internal evidence achieved by the minute 
comparison of all passages parallel in form and matter, while also welcoming 
assistance furnished by the context, grammar, and etymology.^'^ Firmly de- 
ciding not to pay any regard to the Indian commentators of the Vedas, Rotli 
fully carried out his decision in preparing the great St. Petersburg W drier - 
buch.^^ In his foreword to this Petersb. Lexicon (p. 5) he shows his contempt 
for Sayana in these words : ... ,dass ein gewissenhafter europaischer 

Erklarer des Veda weit richtiger sei und besser verstehen konne als Sayapa.”^® 
This prejudice soon gained ground and was cherished by almost all the 
European Vedic scholars of that period. They followed only linguistic me- 
thods, that is to say, they believed that through the mastery of grammatical 
forms, through concepts resulting from etymological analyses, and through 


: 14. Asiatic. Researches (1805), VIII, p. 476. 

15. Rig-Veda Sanhitd, Vol. II, p. XVIII. — Only the first half of Wilson's trans- 
lation was published before his death ; the rest from his MSS. was edited by Prof. 
Cowell. In all, six volumes, London, 1850-88. 

16. Burnell, Vanigabrdhmana, p. XXXIX, Anm. 

17. Roth. Zur Litteratur und Geschichte des Weda, 1846. 

18. Bohtlingk — Roth, Sanskrit Worterbuck, f volumes, St. Petersburg, 1852- 
1875. 

19. “ that a consdentious European inteapreter of the Veda may be 

far more correct and be able to uniderstand better than Saysuja.” 
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the keys of common analogies, they could discover the deep sense and mean- 
ing of Vedic poetry. 20 

The followers of this method of interpretation of the Veda were called 
“the Linguistic school,” and as a result of the labours of this school there 
soon appeared some works on the Vedas, the two most important and re- 
presentative among them being the German Dictionary and Translation of the 
I?gveda by H. Grassmann.^i ^ 

There were, however, some notable exceptions of scholars who were dis- 
inclined to follow Roth in his crusade against the Indian commentators. Feel- 
ing that the results of the Indian tradition as represented in Yaska and Sayaiia 
should be combined with the data afforded by linguistic researches of the 
Western Scholars, A. Ludwig prepared another German translation of the 
entire Rgveda with exhaustive explanatory notes (six volumes, Prague-Leipzig, 
1876-88). This attempt, which was decidedly better and bolder than that 
of Grassmann, lacks, unfortunately, in both clearness and fompactness of 
exposition. 

The French Savant, A. Bergaigne held that the whole of the Rgveda was 
to be explained allegorically and he tried to prove this in his invaluable studies, 
later embodied in La religion vediquo d'pres les hymnes du Rig-Veda (3 
volumes, Paris, 1878-83) and 6tudes sur le lexique du Rig-Veda (Paris, 1884). 
One of his pupils, P. Regnaud, on the other hand, asserted that the whole of 
the Rgveda was composed to meet the ends of the sacrificial ritual.^z 

The most important of all these Western attempts was, however, the publi- 
cation of the now well-known Vedische Studien (pts. I-III, Stuttgart, 1889- 
1901) in the form of a series of essays by the two scholar-friends, Pischel and 
Gddner. Curiously enough, both of them had their initiation into the science 
of Vedic interpretation through Roth, to whose one-sided linguistic theories, 
the Vedische Studien held a direct challenge. In these essays, Pischel and 
Geldner minutely interpreted the words, phrases, single hymns and groups of 
the hymns of the Rgveda. The guiding principle of their programme was, 
in short, that the Rgveda is an Indian — not merely Indo-Germanic as their 
predecessors had believed, monumental document, and must be accepted and 
explained as such : the religion, the thought and the language of the Vedas 
must be interpreted not only from themselves but also by the use of the later 
Brahmanic literature, the knowledge of which is indispensable for any student 
of the Vedas. This doctrine of Geldner and Pischel was at first ridiculed 
by the dominant ‘ linguistic ’ school who took it to be ‘ a hopeless and senseless 
heresy.’ A great storm of controversy arose but lasted only a short time. 
The critical acumen and ingenuity of research of the two friends clearly show- 
ed in the three volumes of Vedische Studien the manner in which many of 

20. M. Patel, Modern Review for May 1929, p. 562. 

21. Grassmann, Worterbuch zum Rtg-Veda, Leipzig 1873 ; Rig-Veda Vbers, 

,, 2 volumes, Leipzig 1876-77. 

22. Cf, Le Rig-Veda, Paris, .1892. 
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the*5gvedic ideas subsequently had found expression in the BiShmapas and 
even in later religicais literature, too. This was a positive proof to show that 
the Rgveda was thoroughly Indian, that it was the earliest document of 
Hindu ctllture, and that the gulf between the earliest culture of the European 
Aryans and that of the Vedic age was too big to be bridged through any 
amount of linguistic equations. These are the prindples of Vedic interpreta- 
tion for which Geldner and Pischel contencjpd. Though in his later research- 
es, particularly in his German Translation of the IJgveda,^^ Gddner is seen 
to^have modified the extreme tone of his earlier contentions, he stuck upto 
his last to tlie fundamentals of Vedic research, which he and his friend had 
so ably established. 

We must not fail to record here the noteworthy contributions of Olden- 
berg and L. von Schroeder as reflected respectively in Religion des Veda 
(Berlin 1894, 2nd Edition : 1917) and Mysterium and Mimus im Rigveda 
(Leipzig, 1908)* They have drawn our attention very wisely, and almost for 
the first time, also to seek light from Comparative Religion for interpreting 
certain ix)rtions of the Veda.^^ So has Hillebrandt done, too. But some of 
his pet theories published in his Vedische Mythologie,^^ have to be toned down 
to a great extent. 

In America, the Vedic studies were pursued with vigour by such eminent 
Orientalists as Whitney, Hopkins, Lanman and Bloomfield. The last-named 
savant has, through his Vedic Concordance^^ and Rig^Veda RepetitionSy^^ 
helped us to get enlightened as to the way in which the Bgvedic IJ§is displayed 
their poetic art in the extant Sarhhit'a, and it must be mentioned that a 
study T)f the character and scope and bearing of BV-repetitions yields many 
a helpful hint concerning the exegesis of the Vedic texts. 

And last, but not the least, come the excellent studies of that great Vedist, 
Professor A. A. Macdonell, whose endeavour to further and popularise Vedic 
research is, and will always remain, an inspiration to the Vedists of the world. 
His two Vedic Grammars, 2 ® Vedic Reader, Vedic Mythology,^^ and many 
scattered articles, most notable among which is the one he contributed to the 
volume of Commemorative Essays presented to Sir Ramkrishna Gopal 


23. Geldner, Der Rig-Veda Vbers. und erl., I (comprising the first four Manr 
(Jalas), Gottingen — Leipzig, 1923. Cf. also Der Rigveda in Auswahl, 2 volumes, 
Stuttgart, 1907-09. 

24. Also cf. Oldenberg, Rgveda, Textkritische und exegetische Noten, 2 volumes, 
Berlin, ,1909-12 ; Die Hymnen des Rgveda, Berlin, 1888. 

25. 3 Volumes, Breslau, 1891-1902. A shortened edition (“ Kleine Ausgabe”) 
of this in one volume appeared in 1910. 

26. Harvard Oriental Series, yoL 10, 1906.' * 

27. Ibid., volumes 20 and 24, 1916. • 

28. Vedic Grammar, Strassburg, 1910 ; A Vedic Grammar for Students, Oxford, 
1916. 

29. A Vedic Reader for Students, Oxford, ,1917. 

30. Strassburg, 1897. 
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Bhandarkar,^^ bring home to us the principles he himself followed,® and 
would have others follow, in translating the hymns of the IJgveda. Hisseardi- 
ing criticism of Ylaska and Sayapa, in the article just referred to, evidently 
underestimates the aid one receives from these ancient interpreters ", we wish 
he had also recognised the positive side of their attempts as much, at least, as 
he has harped upon their negative side. But he is no doubt most logical and 
helpful when he declares : Thf^ greater part of the hymns of the Bgveda 

being simple and straightforward^ a new scientific translation will have to be 
in agreement with the traditional interpretation. But owing to the isolation 
of the Bgveda as by far the oldest product of Indian literature, it contains 
a large amount of material which the commentators did not under- 

stand. The interpretation of this material must be based on exhaustive 
examination of the Bgveda itself by a complete collection and comparison 
of the facts it contains, mainly in the spheres of grammar (including syntax), 
vocabulary, accent, and m€tre.’'32 That Professor Macdonell did not live 
long enough to carry out his intention of translating the whole of the Sgveda 
along these lines is a very regrettable event in the history of Vcdic exegesis 
in modem times. 

Among the living Indologists abroad, Edgerton, Konow, Keith, 
Renou, Sieg, Bloch, Neisser, Hertel, Barnett, Willman-Grabowska, Wiist, 
Debmnner and others are carrying forward Vedic researches from a variety 
of view-points. Edgerton has engaged himself in the study of the Vedic 
variants^^ . Renou is busy ascertaining the value of various grammatical 
phenomena of the Vedic language'’^^ ; Neisser®"’ is attempting to make the 
lexical work of Grassmann up-to-date and in line with modern VcJic re- 
searches ; Hertel is going ahead, undaunted and undeterred by adverse criti- 
cism, with the researches centring round his theories of Aryan “ Feuer- 
lehre''36; Wiist is working on a comparative and eytmologicaJ dictionary of 
old-Indo-Aryan®'=' ; and Debmnner is devoting his labours to taking up the 
thread of Altmdische Grammatik, which, alas, Jacob Wackemagel, unrivalled 
scholar of linguistics and Indie Grammar, only recently dropped owing to 
death on May 21, 1938. 

31. Poona, 1917, see pp. 3-19. 

32. Ibid., p. 14. 

33. Vedic Variants, 3 volumes (so far published), Philadelphia, 1930-34.— 
Edgerton began the work on Vedic Variants in collaboration with Bloomfield and is 
continuing it, since the latter’s death, with Emenau. 

34. See particularly La valeur du parfait dans les hymn'^s vediques, Paris, 
1925. 

35. Zum Worterbuch des Rgveda, 2 parts (so far published), Leipzig, 1924; 
1930. 

36. See particularly Die ^Arische Feuerlekre, I, Leipzig, 1925 ; Beitrage zur 
Erkdrung des Awestas und d€$ Vedas, Leipzig, 1929 ; Die Met hade der Arischen 
Forschung, Leipzig, 1926) ; and Die Himmelstore im Veda und im Awesta, Leipzig, 
1924. 

37. Vergleichendes und Etymologisches Worterbuch des Alt-Indoarrischen 
(Altindischen) y 3 issues (stitched in one part, so far published), Heidelberg, 1935. 
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•With the close of this resume, which is, perhaps, too short to do justice 
to all the attempts so far made in the field of Vedic interpretation, and yet 
tcx) long for a lecture of this sort, the question at once arises : what then are 
the principles to be followed at the present day in translation and inter- 
pretation of the ^gveda? My reply would be that a new translation of 
the Pgveda should be scientific, accurate and justified in the light of the 
results of {a) the traditional interpretaticjns, {b) the liturgy and classical 
Indian thought, (c) Vedic grammar and syntax, (d) comparative philology, 
and {e) comparative religion. Let me explain and illustrate, as briefly as 
possible. 

The help that the traditional interpretations such as those of Yaska, 
Sayaiia and others offer us has been discussed above. In understanding some 
very obscure hymns, such as RV. V, 44, Sayaiia’s guidance is most useful. 
Very often he has correctly supplied the missing words or phrases in elliptical 
passages. His vast knowledge of the post-Rgvedic literature, his indication 
of the viniyoga or ritualistic application of the rcas, his exposition of some of 
the akhydnas : all these are of inestimable value to a modem student of the 
, Veda. It is true that Sayaija himself is not clear about the meaning of not 
a few stanzas of the Rgveda, that he offers not one or two but sometimes 
sevSi or eight interpretations, none of which may correctly hit the mark, that 
he has not ajways informed us about the authorities he is quoting, but to 
reject him totally for these deficiencies will be utterly foolish and futile on 
the part of the Vedist of today, for it would be refusing the help which might 
not be had from any other source at the moment, or, at least, which would 
otherwise cost us a very long and painful investigation. Nor can we afford 
to neglect the other traditional Vedic literature.^® Sometimes we chance upon 
unexpected light from the later texts. Let me give you an example : the 
word pusyam occurring in 1, 191, 12b would very much puzzle any one who for 
the first time reads the ggveda. One cannot ascertain its meaning with the 
ItS^P of Sayaina but MS. 3, 17 and TS. V, 4, 4, 2 would supply one with the 


38. Those who have closely followed Geldner's running commentary in his 
German translation of the Rgveda (see note 23 above), will readily accept this state- 
ment. From the V, VI and VII Mandalas I have picked up the following passages 
where Sayana has correctly supplied the missing link ; V, 17, 5a; 42, 5b; 77, 2b; VI, 
10, 2a; 15, 19cd; 25, 3c; 49, 12b; 64, 3cd; VII, 42, 2b. 

39. For instance, the following passages in the sixth Mapdala alone would 
call for comparison with the post-Rgveda literature ; VI, 2, Id ; Raghu. XVIIL 32. 
VI, 3, 2a : Kath. 1 p. 67, 5 ; and Brh. Up. V, 14, 7. VI, 9, 4 : Chand. Up. Ill, 13, 
7; and Brh. Up. IV, 3, 9. VI, 5b : VS. 34, 3, 6; and Kenop. I, 1. VI, 11, 3a : ^ihkh. 
Sr. VIII, 19, 1. VI, 16, 13a : VS. 11, 32; and TS.*IV, 1, 3, 2. VI, 16, 18a : Svet. 
Up. II, 7. VI, 16, 19b : TBr. II, 4, 1, 2. VI, 24, 4c : Gaut., Dh., IX, 52 ; and Ap. 
Dh. I, 31, 13. VI, 45, 31c : VS. 18, 55. VI, 47, 28b : VS, 13, 42 ; 44, 50. VI, 48, 
5ab : AV. IX, 1, 5 ; V, 26, 5; Sankh. Gt, I, 19, 6. VI, 54, 10a : SB. Ill, 7, 3, .13. 
VI, 61, la : SB. I, 7, 2, If; and TS. VI, 3, 10, 5. VI, 69, 8 : TS. VII, 1, 5, 5; SB. 
Ill, 3, .1, 13 ; Ait. Br. VI, 15, 6f. ; TSpd. XX, 15, 6 ; and TS. II, 4, 12, 4. 
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correct clue, namely, that we mu;st read not pusyam but pu^pam which Guits 

perfectly well^*’ to the context and to the sense of the Bgvedic stanza. 

It is then clear that the modern Vedist must be well-versed in the Bnah- 
manical literature. Although it is wrong tol seek for a liturgical pu^rpose be- 
hind every stanza of the IJgveda, it is undeniable that some Vedic verses were 
certainly meant for the sacrificial ritual. The idea of sacrifice goes back to 
the Indo-Iranian, perhaps also Uf the Indo-European, period. And like his 
Avestan brother, the Rgvedic Aryan also performed sacrifices, though in a 
simpler form. I have already referred to the fact that many of the Rgvedic 
ideas and legends are found elaborated in the later Vedic texts. 

With regard to my assertion that a modem student of the Rgveda must 
also know classical Indian thought, suffice it to say that many of the Rgvedic 
words have kept up their original meanings, also in classical Sanskrit litera- 
ture. The early Vedic interpreters of the “ linguistic school” ascribed wrong 
interpretations to words like dmwd, varand, ibha just because tViey had refused 
to take any note of other Indian commentators or literature. 

The importance of a thorough study of Vedic grammar and syntax before 
undertaking the translation of the Rgveda is too self-evident to need any 
stress here. Without knowing all the grammatical phenomena and peculiari- 
ties of the Rgvedic language^^ one may easily err in explaining, say, ndvyasd 
vdcas ioT ndyasd vdcasd '"with new speech”, parame vybman for parame 
vybmani, trisu rocane for t, rocandsu, or Vse yd vtrydmm in VIII, 71, 13b 
which is a nom. to tsdndm vto (1, 5, 2b), a case of ‘phrase-inflection.' But I may 
not dwell on the necessity of mastering the rules of Vedic grammar h^e any 
longer since that has been sufficiently emphasised by Prof. Macdonell in his 
above-mentioned paper. I must however inform you that MacdonelFs two 
grammars are not enough to sen^e our purpose ; they are, no doubt, good 
catalogues of the occu,rrences of Vedic forms, but in point of explanation and 
study, Wackernagel’s Altindische Gmmmatik^'^ is far superior, and no Vedist 
should fail to utilize it. And it goes without saying that researches of eminent 
Vedic scholars, Chaipentier, Wintemitz, Luders, Ortel, Thieme, Ronnow, and 
others, besides those already mentioned in this lecture, have to be carefully 
and intelligently made use of. 

Slowly but surely we are recognizing the part that Comparative Philo- 
logy and Comparative Religion are destined to play in a modem translation 
and interpretation of the Rgveda. Besides MacdonelFs article, Professor 
Vidhushekhara Bhattacharya dealt with this topic excellently in his presiden- 
tial address at the Vedic section of the Patna Session of the All-India Oriental 
Conference. As he said, both Comparative Philology and the native tradition 
should be taken as mutual correctives. Here I would only lay stress on the 


40. Cf, Geldner, Der Rgveda Vbers, s. v. 

41. See Wackemagel, Altindische Grammatkk, I, Einleitung, pp. IX-XXII. 

42. Gottingen, I; II, 1; III (the last volume in collaboration with A. Debmn- 
ner) have so far appeared ; 1896 ; 1905 ; 1930. 
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importance of knowing the language and the thought of the AvesCa, particu- 
larly its oldest portion — ^the Gdthas. The linguistic phenomena, vocabulary, 
phrases, ideas and mythological allusions in both the Vedas and the Avesta 
are so common that for a proper understanding of the one, the knowledge of 
the other is almost indispensable. And we must not forget that the earliest 
hymns of the I?gveda contain some references reminiscent of the Indo-Iranian, 
and even of the Indo-European, period. 

These then, friends, are the broad principles which, I believe, must be 
followed in preparing a new translation of the Kgveda. A modern critical 
sdiolar must not be tied down to any one line of interpifetation, but he must 
judge each case on its own merits, and receive light illuminating obscure parts 
of the Veda, from whatever corner it might come. That an up-to-date scienti- 
fic translation of the hymns of the IJgveda, our most ancient and most sacred 
literary heritage, dhara ytdsya in the words of Para^^ara ( himself a Rgvedic 
poet), is long overdue will be readily granted ; and if a young person like me, 
makes an attempt to meet this long-standing need, ' I hope and trust, all will 
sympathize with me and bid the undertaking god-speed. This is not to sug- 
gest that this translation of mine will be final or a last word in any way ; 
there are still many words obscure to me (e.g. karadhuniva in I, 180, 8d ; 

vdiape in I, 187, 8c. ; pesi in V, 2, 2b; udhrij in V, 7, 10 ; vayakinam in V, 
44, 5b; pdviravi in Vf, 49, 7a; etc.), and many passages still unintelligible. 
But I propose lo go ahead with the task, praying that God’s grace and your 
good wishes may carry me through. 



INDIAN COSTUME FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO 

THE FIRST CENTURY B. C.^ 

By 

Dr. MOTI CHANDRA, m.a., ph.d., (I/>ndan). 

Within recent years Indian culture has received wide recognition through- 
out the world, though unhappily the word culture, so far as Indian cultijre 
is concerned, has been mainly used to connote the contributions of India in 
the field of philosophic speculations and different religious systems. This 
partiality for Indian philosophy and religion has proved detrimental to the 
study of other branches of Indian culture. Indian art, one of the most potent 
factors of Indian culture, has received some recognition from the hands of 
the scholars but even its appreciation has been considerably marred by hazy, 
nebulous, and mystic writings which strive to give philosophical background 
to Indian art, without whose knowledge one should dare not look even timidly 
towards the great works of Indian art. But this over-emphasis on philoso- 
phical conception of artistic expressions has resulted in art losing its indivi- 
duality in the intricate maze of the jugglery of philosophical terms. This 
philosophical inteipretation denies to Indian art that power of universal ap- 
peal which is the key-note of the art which is born in the people and ex- 
presses the sentiment, the aspirations, and the life of the people. 

Again the question arises whether the metaphysical speailation and ab- 
stract reasoning in the sphere of the unknown only constitute Indiafi cul- 
ture ? The answer should be decidedly in the negative. The goal of life as 
conceived by the Indians was the fulfilment of fourfold objects, namely, 
dharma, artha, kdma and mok.^a ; to lay emphasis, nay, over-emphasis on the 
first and the last would be to dub artha and kdma as futile which certainly 
goes against the ancient dictum which lays down that dharma, artha, kdma 
and mok^ are not individually but collectively responsible for the proper 
fulfilment of life. 

No doubt, philosophy and religious speculations were dear to the Indian 
heart, and in the mere speculative attitudes expressive of finest and most 
sensitive workings of human mind the Indians need not yield to anyone, but at 
the same time the Indians also loved life and its material aspects. In sump- 
tuous palaces, well-laid cities, resplendent courts with hosts of servants of both 
sexes recruited from all nationalities with whom Indians came in contact, 
dancers and musicians, pastimes, amusements and festivities endowed with un- 
dreamt-of luxury, glittering ornaments and luxurious articles of dress, per- 
fumed articles of toilet, etc., ^ere also the aspects of Indian culture. To a 
philosopher theise aspects of civilization may not appear of permanent value, 
but to a man on the street, a man who lives in the world and not outside it. 


* Extension Lecture, delivered on February 25, 1939. 
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thesis phases of culture appeal the most. These details of culture can also 
animate the dry bones of history. The historian by filling his narrative with 
minute details of the material culture of the period can reconstruct the past 
with greater facility than by merely chronicling facts. 

For a complete picture of Indian culture, therefore, it is necessary that 
its material aspiects should also be investigated. There is no dearth of mate- 
rial to make such investigation ; Sanskrit, Prakrt, Plali, Apabhramsa and 
modem vernacular literatures supply details of the material aspects of Indian 
civilization. That information can be checked and supplemented by contem- 
porary sculptures, paintings and other archaeological finds. I may be allowed 
to strike a word of caution in this connection, that literature should not be 
given undue prominence ; a writer however versatile cannot actually create 
the object before your eyes in such a vivid manner as a painter or sculptor, 
who therefore is more reliable. Literary antiquarianismi is good in its own’ 
way but it should be avoided where more convincing proofs are at liand. 

For the purpose of this paper I have selected the development of Indian 
costume from the earliest times to the first century b. c. The costumes from 
the very beginning have played a very important part in expressing the ad- 
vancement of material culture of the human race, iln India with its warm 
climate the articles of clothing in the beginning were quite simple— dhoti, 
dupattd, sdfd and kamarband completed a man's equipment ; and a sdfi and 
orhm with exuberance of ornaments were sufficient for the women. These 
simple articles of dress were, however, worn ih different ways to give them 
artistic touch. 

14 seems that the foreigners wore kurta, chughd, jdmah and trousers and 
pointed caps in India, though Vedic and Buddhist literature refer to sewn 
garments. The figures of soldiers and the Saka kings and chamberlains, etc. 
draped in these garments are represented in sculpture- The Indians continued 
to patronise their own national dress. 

The Gupta renaissance gave even to the modes of w'earing costumes a 
touch of refinement and grace hitherto unknown. The old articles of dress, 
namely dhoti and dupattd, with the exception of turban which was substi- 
tuted by elaborate diadems, continued to be used. One interesting point in 
the history of the costume from the fourth to the seventh century is the pre- 
valence of sewn garments specially on the bodies of servants, both male and 
female, dancers and soldiers. Kings and queens, however, go bare bodied. 
The draped figures may possibly indicate the foreign element in Indian popu- 
lation as it is known oni authority of Periplus that foreign dancing girls and 
slaves were imported in India. 

After the seventh century the costumes and ornaments as depicted in sculp- 
ture and painting assume conventionalised character and hence are not of 
much importance to the history of the costume. With the establishment of 
Delhi Sultanate, however, the Turkish element again predominated at least 
in the courts of the Sultans ; the teeming millions, however, continued to use 
the simple dhoti, and pagp ^nd dupatfd, 
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The Mughals in the sixteenth century; brought with them the costmnes 
of Turks and Persians, and during the time of Akbar the foundation of Mughal 
costume was laid which was to endure in India for more than three centuries. 

Each period had its own fashion, and the mode of wearing shows that the 
Indians were as much alive to the vagaries of the fashion as any other nation 
in the wc^ld. 

I 

V 'piie excavations at Harappa and Mohenjodaro and explorations in West- 
ern Sindh have revealed a prehistoric civilisation which so far as material 
achievements are concerned stands far above the Indo-Aryan culture. THis 
civilization flouri^ed in the third and perhaps fourth millenia B.c. and is 
entirely free from the vestige of Indo-Aryan influence. In that far remote 
period we find their society organised in large cities ; the people cultivated 
wheat and barely and domesticated various animals including humped zebu, 
buffalo, short-homed bulls, sheep, pig, dog, elephant, etc. For transport they 
used wheeled carriages. They worked in metals. They used weapons such as 
bow and arrow, spear, axe, dagger and mace for war and chase. Their domes- 
tic vessels were made of earth turned on wheel, and often painted with beauti- 
ful designs. To decorate themselves the rich used ornaments made of precious 
metals or copper, sometimes overlaid with gold, of faience, ivory, camelian 
and other stones ; while the poor were satisfied with the ornaments made of 
terracotta or ^ell. They also knew the use of writing. In every way their 
civilization was highly developed. 

The finding of numerous spindle whorls from the houses of Mohenjodaro 
has conclusively proved that spinning was practised by the rich andi poor 
alike. For warmer textiles wool was used and for lighter ones cotton. A 
few scraps of the latter were found out sticking to the side of a silver vase. 
On scientific examination it was found out that the cotton used resembled 
the coarser varieties of the present day Indian cotton.^ Marshall remarking 
on this discovery observes, This discovery which is one of the most inter- 
esting of the minor discoveries made at Mohenjodaro, disposes finally of the 
idea that the fine Indian cotton known to the Babylonians as Sindhu and 
to the Greeks as Sindmi was a product of the cotton-tree and not a tme 
cotton.’’ 3 

With the manufacture of cotton cloth at Mohenjodaro it is fair to as- 
sume that the dres^ of the people must have been varied. The thesis is not, 
however, supported by facta ais the material at our disposal is very scanty. 
The two statues (PI. I., fig. 1) depicting a male figure are represented to 
be wearing a long shawl which was drawn over the left shoulder and under 
the right so as to leave the right arm free, and in thei latter case at any rate, 
was ample enough to cover the seated figure down to its feet.^ Another seated 
— — ■ ■ » 

1. Mar^all, Mohenjo-daro (ftfd the Indus Civilisation, Vol. I., pp. 32-33. 

2. Ibid., p. 33. 

3. Ibid., p. 33. 

4. Ibid., p. 33. 
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huftian figure of limestone excavated by Mackay wears a kilt-like garment. 
“ A somewhat indefinite oblique line just bdow the left shoulder was perhaps 
intended to represent a vest or shawl ^ but, if so, the garment would have 
been worn over the right shoulder ; whereas in the great majority of archaic 
figures a garment of this) description passes over the left shoulder and leaves 
the right shoulder bare.” ^ 

It is difficult to say whether any tunic or loin-cloth was worn under the 
shawl. The male figures are invariably represented nude save for their head- 
dress and ornaments, while the heroes and deities represented on the amulets 
wear only a thin band round the loins.^ One of the statues is, however, dress- 
ed in long shirt secured round the waist by a running cord.^ A mutilated 
human figure in seated posture wears a kilt, the upper edge of which is indi- 
cated in front.* 

A human figure depicted on a potsherd discovered at HarappS might be 
wearing breeches or, alternatively, a close-clinging dhotl,^ The hair when ar- 
ranged in short locks at the back was kept tidy by a woven fillet (PI. I, fig. 1).® 

The costume of women represented by the figurines is also quite simple. 
With the exception of jewellery these figures are nude to the waist. The skirt 
or sdfi terminates well above the knees (PI. I fig. 2). A very similar skirt is 
worn by the female figures on the amulet though it appears to be considerably 
shorter in front than behind.*^ The skirt is always fastened round the waist 
with a girdle which in some cases appears to have been made of the strings of 
beads, while in other place would appear as bands of woven material secured 
in front by a fastener or brooch. At one place, as remarked by Mackay, a 
girdle of a mutilated figure is fastened in front by a very elaborate bow of 
some woven stuff. On other figures the skirt bears bosses of unknown mate- 
rial.® One figure is depicted wearing a cloak,® which conceals the arms and 
shows the breasts ; it does not extend below the hem of the skirt and, as sug- 
gested by Mackay, was probably worn as extra protection to the body.^® 

It is not known what kind of material was employed in making the fan- 
shaped head-dress (PI. I, fig. 2) worn both by men and women, though, as 
Mackay suggests, it might have been stiffened cotton doth supported on a 

1. Mackay, Further Excavations at Mohenjodaro, Vol. I, p. 257 ; PI. CV. Nos. 
60 and 61, Vol. II. Compare with the dress of sddhu at Sanchi, fig. 58. 

2. Mackay, Indus Valley Civilization, p. 103. 

3. Ibid., p. 103. ' T : ; • • 

4. Mackay, Further excavations at Mohenjo-daro, Vol. I, p. 257, PI. LXXI, 
Nos. 30-32, Vol. II. 

5. Mackay, Imius Valley Civilization, p. 103. 

6. Also see PI. XCIX, 5, 6, 8 and 9 ; Mohenj^-daro and the Indus Vdley Civi* 
lization, Vol. III. 

7. Mackay, Indus Valley Civilization, p. 100. 

8. Ibid, p. 101. 

• 

9. Mackay, Further Excavations at Mohenjodaro, Vol. II, PI. LXXV, 9. 

10. Mackay, Indus Valley Civilkatum, p. 101, 
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framework.^ When worn alone (without pannier-like projection) the fan^like 
head-dresses are often ornamented. There are sometimes round medallions at 
the sides, and frequently there are what may be strings of beads and cone-like 
ornaments.^ In some cases the head-dress appears to rise direct from the head; 
in others it forms a part of the coif that falls diown at the back of the? head 
where the head-dress is held in place by a band around the forehead.^ The 
pannier-like addition to the head-dress seems to be confined to the figures of 
the Mother Goddess.® A band round the forehead apparently of some woven 
material served to support them. In these panniers the soot-like stains have 
been found, which prove that lamps were burnt in them. In the medieval 
times the images of Lafc^ holding lamps in hands and also on the head 
are common, and Mohenjodaro figures prove that the images of Mpa Lak§m3 
is of prehistoric origin. 

A very unusual head-dress is reproduced in Plate LXXV, figures 15, 16 
of Mackay’s * Further Excavations at Mohenjodaro.' Besides fan-like shape 
and appendages there is curious stool-like object perched upon the fan. This 
may be either some decoration or representation of stool for carrying the 
images of deities as in modem India in religious processions. The figures 
wearing turbans are quite unusual.® 

A scarf-like band isi sometimes represented round- the necks of some male 
figurines, which appears to be some woven stuff, for it hangs loosely and gene- 
rally to one side.*^ In most cases this scarf which is fastened close to the 
ends by brooch or button, was double.® Mackay suggests this scarf to be the 
sign of some office or some particular sect.^ 

Certain clay figures also wear a loose-fitting cap with a long point, which 
was allowed to hang down on one side.^® A similar cap was worn by men, 
but in that case the point of the cap either falls over the top of the head, 
where it is secured by a fillet, or terminates in a coil.^^ 

II. 

The Aryans whose origin is uncertain appear in India and western Asia 
at the same time. The Indo-Iranian separation may date to about 2500 B.c. 


1. Mackay, Ibid., p. 101. The top of the ojhni arranged in this shape is also 
to be seen at Sahchi. See fig. 50. 

2. Mackay, Further Excavations at Mohenja-daro, Vol, I, p. 261, Pis. LXXV, 
32, LXXVI 13, Vol. II. 

3. Ibid., Pis. LXXV, 3, 8 and LXXVI, 17. 

4. Marshall, loc. cit. I, p. 338. 

5. Mackay, Further Excavations at Mohenjodaro, Vol. I, p. 260 ; Pis. LXXIII, 
3, 4 and LXXV, 21-37. 

6. Ibid.^ Pi. LXXVI, 16. 

7. Mackay, Ibid., hXXVI^ 22. 

8. Ibid., PI. LXXVI, 15. 

9. Mackay, Ibid., Vol. I., p. 262. 

10. Marshall, loc. cit., I, p, 340, PI. CLIII, 25. 

11. Ibid., PI. XCIV, 11. 

12. Ibid., PI. XCIV, 4. 
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Thtf Aryans seem to have entered India between 2000 and 1400 b.c., through 
Afghanistan and Hindukush making their home first in the upper Indus valley 
and then e3q>anding and settling in the upper Ganges valley and gradually 
reaching the sea and the Vindhyas and penetrating to the Deccan and far 
South. 

As regards arts and crafts, Vedic Aryans were proficient in carpentry, 
building houses and racing chariots ; they could make vessels of ayas and used 
gold and jewellery. They knew how to weave fine cloth, knew sewing and 
tanning and made pottery.* 

The wool was obtained from sheep (aai) for spinning and weaving, and 
hence mt^vatV- is used to denote sheep and avikd sheep’s wool.^ The Indus 
valley regim was called suva&a urtfovati ‘ woolly,’ and it produced fine cotton 
stuff.^ Gandhara ewes were famous for their wool.* The regions through 
which Paru§i:u (Ratfi) flowed also produced dyed or bleached wodlen stuffs 
nsundhyavah) Pusan is said to weave raiment from the wool of sheep.® 
Kambala^ together with sdmulya^ formed' part of the ordinary domestic 
outfit of men and women. In the opinion of Dr. Sarkar® the sSmulya may 
also indicate a light quilt padded with cotton wool. He also suggests that the 
• modem word shamla used for a kind of narrow shawl for turban or kamara- 
band which is derived from the Arabic shamildt, to include, should really be 
derived from the ancient word idmulya or samula, though, this explanation 
seems to be' a little far-fetched. Prof. Pryzluski, however, takes kambala 
(blanket) and simbati and simbala (silk-cotton tree), in Plali, and sdlmali and 
salmala in Sanskrit as Austric loan words to the Indo-Aryan.’® 

'lihe animal skins were also used as articles of clothing. The gods, munis, 
aborgines and vratyas used skin clothing. The Maruts dressed in deer-skins 
are mentioned.’* Gods alarm the enemies with coats and shields of such skins 
(haritfasya jinena^^). Munis wear brown and tanned skins {pisanga 
The vratya chiefs and their followers who wear twofold {dvisamhitdni) 
skins, one black and the other white (krmo^valaksa) so as to form furlined 


* For information about Vedic costume, I am indebted to Dr. "Sarkar’s Some 
Ast>ecls of, the earliest Social History of India. 

1. R. V. VIII. 67, 3. 

2. BrhadS. Upa. II. 3, 6. 

3. R. V. X. 75, 8. 

4. Ibid., I. 126, 7. 

5. Ibid., IV. 22, 2 ; V. 52, 9. 

6. Ib., X. 26, 6. 

7. A. V. XIV. 2 ; 66, 67. 

8. R. V. X. 85, 29 ; A, V. XIV. I, 25. 

9. Subimal Chandra Sarkar, Same Aspects of the earliest Social History of India, 

p. 59, fn. 6. j,. 

10. Pre-Aryan and Dravidiotft in India, ed. Bagchi, k>. 6-8. 

11. if. V. I. 166, 10. 

12. A. V. V. 21, 7. 

13. Ib., X. 136, 2. 
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skin wraps,'' and the aboriginal tribes wore krttis and durm at dances^ ‘and 
also used ajinas,^ 

The skins of the black antelopes were commonly worn and used in tradi- 
tional rituals^ ; goat-skin was also used."' The trade of the furriers is also 
mentioned.® 

Several other varieties of cloth are also mentioned, but there is some 
doubt about the materials from which they were manufactured. 

Bardst,^ It may be a sort of cloth manufactured from the fibres of the 
baras tree (a red-flowered rhododendron) growing in the north-western and 
sub-Himalayan regions as suggested by Sarkar.® 

Dursu, Denoting some kind of cloth mentioned in the A.V.^ Buddhist 
literature also mentions dussa as a variety of woollen cloth. The modern 
dhussd, a sort of woollen cloth manufactured in the Panjiab, seems to be the 
modem representative of the ancient dursa, 

Ksauma^^ and saffron-coloured ksauma garments {kausumbha^ 
paridhana^'^) are mentioned. Dr. Sarkar translates ki^auma as a variety of 
silk^2 though in later literature it is used for linen. 

Pdndva was worn by the kings at the sacrifices.'^ ^ Dr. Sarkar suggests it 
to be an unbleached or dyed cotton or silken stuff.'*'' It is difficult to say, 
however, about the nature of the material from which pdndva was manufac- 
tured. Or does pdndva indicate the place of origin of such cloth, as Ptolemy’"* 
refers to the country between the Jhelum and Ravi as Pandya ? It could 
not be, however, the southern Pandya Kingdom as it is not mentioned in the 
Vedic literature. 

Tdrpya^’^ is explained as modern {asar or rough silk of Bibar by Safkar,'*® 
though how he has reached this conclusion I am unable to say. The exact 


1. Panca. Br\d. XVII. 1-15. 

2. A. V. VIII. 6, 11. 

3. Ibid., IV. 7, 6. 

4. A. V. V. 21, 7 ; VI. 1, 185. 

5. Satapa. Bra. III. 9, 1, 12 ; V. 2, 21, 24 {ajarsabhyasya ajimm). 

6. Vdjasa. Sam. XXX. 15 ; Taitti. Brdh. III. 2, 13, 1. 

7. Kdtlia. Sam. XV. 4 ; Panca. Bra. XVIII. 9, 6. 

8. Sarkar, loc, cit., p. 61, fn, 3. 

9. A.V. IV. 7, 6 ; VIII. 6, 11. 

10. Maitrd. Sam, III. 6, 7 ; Taitti. Sam. VI. 1, 1, 3. 

11. ^dnkhd. Ara. XI. 4. 

12. Sarkar, loc. cit., p. 60. 

13. ^ta. Bra. V. 3, 5, 21 ; Maitrd. Sam. IV. 4, 3. 

14. Sarkar, he. cit., p. 59. 

15 Ptolemy, VII. 1, 89. 

16. For further discussion «ee The Greeks in Bactria and India, W. W. Tran, 
pp. 511-12. 

17. A.V. XVIII. 4, 31 ; Tmtti. Sam. II. 4, 11, 6 ; Mmtra. Scm. IV. 4. 3 ; Taitti. 
Bra I. 3, 7, I ; Sata. Bra. V. 3, 5, 20 (worn by the kings at sacrifice ; the patterns 
on it were called rupdi^i nisyutdm). 

18. Sarkar, loc. cit., pp. 60, fn, 5, 
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natflre of the material employed is, however, uncertain. The commentators 
on the K&tyiayana iSrauta Sutra and the Satapatha BiShmana^ suggest it to 
be a linen garment, or one thrice soaked in ghee or one made of the trpa 
plant. Goldstiicker and Eggeling are inclined to translate the word as silken 
garment. 

The work of weaving was entrusted to the womenfolk.^ A metaphor in 
the A.V. i>ersonifies night and day as two sisters weaving the web of the year, 
the nights as serving the warp and the days as woof.^ There are female 
weavers vdyitris* and sins^ ; the latter is connected by Sarkar with the Tamil 
silai, cloth, also according to him in Eastern Vernaculars, sin, silt, sikii, silm 
etc. mean woven stuff.® The Tamil sarigai meaning embroidered fringe is 
probably connected with the Vernacular son. 

Technical terms connected with weaving : 

Olu, ^wool*;- tantu,^ 'yam*; tantra,^ ‘warp’ or ‘loom’; vemm,^^ 
‘loom’ ; pradnatdna^^ ‘ forward stretched web’; vdya,^^ ‘weaver’ ; mayukha, 
‘ peg ’ lead weight or shuttle.^3 

The most usual word in the Rg-Veda^* and later for garment is vdsas. 
The words vasana^^ and vastra^^ express the same meaning. The Vedic Indians 
had taste for beautiful garments. Thus the epithet suvasana^'^ denotes ‘ splen- 
did garment ’ and is also used adjectively,^® ‘ clothing well.’ Suvdsas, ‘ well- 
dressed,’ is a common adjective.^® The term surabhi^^ denotes that the clothes 
were well-fitting. 

There must have been the fashioners of the garments in the Vedic age. 
The god Pu^an is called a ‘ weaver of garments ’ {vdso vdya)^^ because of his 
connection with the fashioning of form. The garments worn in the Vedic 
age were often' embroidered and the Mamts are described as wearing mantles 


1. Vedic Index, I, p. 308, fn. 3. 

2. A.V. X. 7. 42 ; XIV. 2, 51. 

3. A.V. X. 7, 42. 

4. Panca. Bra. I, 8, 9 ; Sat a. Brd. III. 1, 2, 13 ff. 

5. R.V. X. 71, 9. 

6. Sarkar, loc. cit., p. 61, fn, 9. 

7. R.V. VI, 9, 2, 3 ; XIV, 2, 51 ; Taitti. Sam. VI. 1, 1, 4. 

8. A.V. XIV. 2, 51 ; Sata. Brd. III. 1, 2, 18. 

9. R.V. X. 71, 9. 

10. Vdjasa. Sam. XIX. 83. 

11. Taitti. Sam. VI. 1, 1, 4. 

12. R.V. X. 26, 6. 

13. Vdja. Sam. XIX. 80. 83. 

14. R.V. I. 34, 1 ; 115, 4 ; VIII. 3, 24. 

15. R.V. I. 95, 7. 

16. R.V. I. 26, 1. 

17. R.V. VI. 51, 4. 

18. R.V. IX. 97, 50. 

19. R.V. I. 124, 7 ; III. 8, 4. 

20. R.V. VI. 29, 3. 

21. R.V. X. 26, 6. 
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adorned with gold^ {hiratiym atkm). The cloth had borders and fringes. 
The word sic^ is a general term for embroidered border or fringe. Two length- 
wise and two breadthwise borders are also indicated.^* Arokuh, ‘brilliants’^ 
were probably patterns. Dr. Sarkar suggests the word mckah to have been 
probably derived from the Tamil arukafji, "ornamented border of cloths.’* 
For the ritual purposes unbleached cloth® was used, otherwise white cloth was 
wom’^ (svityancafit). Dyed cloth resplendent with gold was usi^ by gay 
woman typified by U^s.® The vrMya householders, however, preferred dark 
blue cloth and borders.® 

The Vedic Indian seems to have worn three garments : an under-garment 
a garment (vmas), and an over-garment (adhivdsa)^^ which was 
presumably a mantle — the dupattd or cMdar of modem times. This accords 
with the description of sacrificial garments given in the .^tapatha Biiah.^^ 

The nlvi and paridMna^'^ probably consisted of simple apron worn by 
the men and women alike. The riivi has been explained by Sarkar as wider 
border of the cloth. He also gives the origin of the word nivi from the Tamil 
word nev, to weave.^® From the mvi hang the praghdta^ the loose and long 
unwoven fringe with tassels ; the other end wasi plainer and decorated with 
tu$a ‘ chaff, a shorter fringe. The vatupma^"^ is explained by Sarkar as 
lengthwise border protecting the cloth against wind^® which keeps the web 
together from becoming threadbare by fluttering in the wind. 

The mode of wearing clothes is not indicated. The vdsas were, however, 
tied.^® The term mvimkj^^ shows that each individual followed his or her own 
fashion in arranging his or her own loin-cloth in elaborte pleats and artistic 
waist-knots. ,, 

The upper part of the body of men and women was covered by another 
garment which was either a wrapper upavasana, parydmhma, or adhivdsa. 


1. R,V. V. 55, 6. 

2. Aita, Bra. VII. 32 ; Sata. Bra. IV. 2, 2, 11. 

3. Sarkar, loc. cit., p. 63. 

4. Sata. Bra. III. 1„ 2, 13. 

5. Sarkar, loc. cit., p. 63, fn. 12. 

6. $ata. Bm. III. 1, 2, 13. 

7. R.V. VII. 33, 1. 

8. R.V. I. 92, 4 ; X. 1, 6. 

9. Panca. Bra. XVII. 14-16. 

10. A.V. VIII. 2, 16 ; XII. 2, 50. 

11. R.V. I. 140, 9 ; X. 5, 4. 

12. ^ata. Bra. V. 3, 5, 20. 

13. A.V. VIII. 2, 16 ; Brhadd. Up. VI. 1, 10. 

14. Sarkar, loc. cit., p. 63. 

15. Ibid.^ fn. 6. 

16. Tcdtti. Sam. I. 8, 1, 1. 

17. Ibid., VI. 1, 1 ; Kdtha^a Smihita XXIII. 1. 

18. Sarkar, loc. cit., p. 63. 

19. A.V. XIV. 2, 70. 

20. A.V. VIII. 2, 16. 
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or a jacket, bodice or cloak-like pratidhi, dr dpi or atka. Upavmam was either 
in the form of a scarf as in the case Of a bride, ^ or like uttmya as in the 
case of the cloth of Mudgal'ani that fluttered in the air.® Parya^kana is 
explained by Sarkar as a long and an^le scarf of light texture.^ Adhivdsa 
was an overgarment worn by the princes.^ The pratidhi was a breast-cover® 
of a bride made of one or two strips of cloth drawn across or crosswise on the 
bust and tied at the back. 

Besides these some sewn garments are also mentioned. The word atka 
in the sense of a garment occurs in the Rg-Veda and is translated by Roth, 
Ludwig, Grasamann, Zimmer and others as a garment in several passages.® 
The atka was confined to men and was a long^ and, covering fully,® close- 
fitting® cloak, bright, beautiful (arjuna)^'^ and interwoven or embroider- 
ed with gold thread.^2 the later Sanskrit literature the word atka disap- 
l)ears. In the Harsacarita, however, a word cartddtaka occurs, and which has 
been translated by Cowell as a petticoat.^® The compound canddtaka is made 
of the words canda and dtaka\ the latter seems to be the form of the Vedic 
atka. The modem word ackan used for long flowing coat also seems to be 
derived from atka. 

The pesos was gold embroidered cloth^^ with artistic and intricate designs.^® 
When the Nftu appears in the pesdmsi^^ it may mean a pleated skirt. The 
making of such a garment was a regular occupation of women as is indicated 
by the word pesakdri, the female embroiderer figuring in the list of the victims 
in the Yajurveda.^^ The antiquity of the word peshwuz used for the em- 
broidered skirt of female dancers at the time of their performance is thus 
established. 

The drdpi seems to have been a close-fitting^® gold embroidered^® vest®® 


1. A.V, XIV. 2, 49. 

2. R.V. X. 102, 2. 

3. Sarkar, loc. cit., p. 66. 

4. Sata. Bra. V. 4, 4, 3. 

5. A.V. XIV. 1, 7. 

6. R. V. I. 95, 7 ; IV. 18, 5. 

7. R.V. II. 35, 14. 

8. R.V. V. 74, 5. 

9. R.V. VI. 29, 3. 
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11. R.V. IX. 107, 13. 

12. Hitanymr vyutam. R.V. I, 122, 2 ; V. 55, 6. 

13. Cowell, Harsacarita. p. 26,1. 

14. R.V. IV. 36, 7. 

.15. R.V. II. 3, 6. 

16. RV. I. 92, 4-5. 

17. Vdja. Sam. XXX. 9 ; Taitti. Bra. III. 4, *5, 1, 

18. R.V. I. 166, 10. 

19. R.V. I. 25, 13. 
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worn by men^ and women^ of social standing. ♦ 

The word usnUa is not used for turban in the ancient Vedic literature, 
though it has been used in Athmvu Veda^ and the Pancavimsa Brdhmmia^ 
in connection with the vrlatyas. In the Yajur Veda and the Brdhmanas^ 
the word is used in connection with the vr^tyas and rajas. The latter used 
to wear turban at the time of Vajapeya® and the Rajasuya^ ceremonies. 
Indrani also wore turban® as a token of her status as queen. The upii^a of the 
vratyas was white as day, was perhaps made of cotton,-^ and according to the 
sutras^^ tied with a tilt and cross windings. The king tied his turban at the 
sacrifices in the manner in which the ends were gathered together and tuckbd 
away in front so as to cover them up.’^ Ordinarily it seems that the princes 
wore turbans with hanging ends. 

Shoes are not mentioned in the early Sarhhitlas. Vaturindpdda^^ pro- 
bably refers to heavy footguards used in the battlefield. PatsanginP^ as Sarkar 
refers, is used to denote somewhat clumsy foot-fasteners used by the soldiers. 
Updnah first occurs in the Yajurveda Samhitd,^^ Atharva Veda^^ and the 
BruhmanasV It was used in the rituals and the vratyas used them.^® The 
ritual sandals were made of antelope or boar-skin.^^ 

III. 

The period between 642-320 b.c. may be said to be the beginning of his- 
torical pericxi of India. The kings of two dynasties ruling over Magadha in- 
clude the iSaisuniagas (ca. 642-413 B.c.) and the Nandas (ca. 413-322 b.c.). 
Of the former Bimbisiara (Srepika), the founder of New Riajagrha and Ajat- 
a&tru (Kupika) were contemporaries of Mahavira and Buddha. For the 
early cultural history of this period later Vedic literature including some 
Br^manas, Upanisads and Sutras are important and on the later phase of 
that culture Jiatakas and Vinayapitaka throw a flood of light. 

The later Vedic literature shows that there was all-round progress in the 


1. R.V. IX. 100, 9. 

2. A.V, V. 7, 10. 

3. XV. 2, 1. 

4. XVIILI, 14. 

5. Aitareya Brd. VI. 1 ; Sata. Bra, III. 3, 2, 3. 

6. Sata. Brd. V. 3, 5, 23. 

7. Maitrd. Sam. IV. 4, 3. 

8. Sata, Brd. V. 3, 5, 23. 

9. Sarkar, lac. cit., p. 68. 

10. Kat. Srau. Sut. XXI, 4, triydn naddham. 

11. Sata. Brd. 3, 5, 20 ff. 

12. R.V. I. 133, 2. 

13. A.V. V. 21, 10. 

14. Sarkar, loc, cit.^ p. 69., 

15. Taitti. Sam. V. 4, 4, 4. 
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17. Sata. Brd. V. 4, 3. 19. 

18. Ponca. Brd. XVII. 14-16. 
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culrtire of the Aryans. In the metals tin, lead and silver as well as two 
varieties of ayas usually regarded as copper and iron were known. Cotton, 
silk, linen and woollen garments often embroidered, storeyed buildings, huts, 
bricks, plates, cups, spoons of gold and silver, furniture including bedstead, 
thrones, mirrors, jewellery, ornaments, etc. were in use. 

The Jiatakas show that the craftsmen were organised in eighteen guilds 
including the woodworkers, the smiths, the painters, and the rest expert in 
various crafts. The works of weaver or embroiderer {pesakdrasippa) as well 
as of nalakdra ‘ the basket maker ’i, because these professions were in the 
hands of the aborigines, were considered as low professions and both weavers 
and basket-makers were relegated to the class of despised castes. In the 
Bhimasena Jataka^ the Brahmaija archer calls the work of a weaver 
(tantuvdya) a miserable low work (Idmakakamma) , In the Suttavibhahga'* 
also the professions of the basket-maker, the potter, the weaver, the cobbler 
and the barber (hmam ndma sippam nalakdra- sip p am kumbhakdrasippam 
pesakdra-sippam cammakdrasippam nahdpita sippam) are mentioned as low. 

In the Mahajanaka Jiataka cotton, silk, linen and kotumbara cloths are 
described. 4 Spinning and weaving seem to have been fairly coimmon in the 
* period of the Jiatakas. Thus according to the Tundila Jataka there were 
cotton fields"' in the neighbourhood of Benares. Women looked after the pro- 
per upkeep of such fields and were known as “keeper of the cottonfield “ 
(kappdsarakkhikd) as mentioned in the Mahajanaka Jataka.^ Some technical 
terms as regards spinning and carding are also mentioned. The woman in a 
story spun {kantitvd) fine thread (sukhumasuttdni) and made a ball {gu\am) 
of it.'^ ^ Bow for carding cotton is also mentioned {kappdsapothamdhmukani) 

In the time of Buddha cotton produced at Benares was used in the manu- 
facture of cloth. Buddhist literature is full of references to the cloth of 
Ka^i (Kdsi kuttama) it was at places termed as kdsiydni}^ The cloth of 
Benares was so famous that the commentator of the Mahiaparinibbi^a Sutta^^ 
commenting on the term vihitc^ kappdsa (calendered cloth ; modem Hindi — 
kundlkiydhud) with which the mortal remains of a world ruler were covered, 
calls it the cloth of Benares {Kdsikavattha) , which on account of the fineness 
of its structure did not absorb oil.^^ This fineness of the structure of Benares 

1. Takkdriya Jataka, IV. 25,1. 

2. Jataka, I. 356. 

3. Pdcittiya II, 2, 1. 

4. Jataka, VI. 47, Kaddham kappdsukoseyyam khomakofumbardni ca. 

5. Kaptmsakhetta, Jataka, III. 286. 

6. VI. p. 336. 

7. VI. p. 336. 

8. VI. p. 41. 

9. Jdtakas. Vol. VI, p. 47. 

10. Jdtakas. VI. p. 500. 

11. V. 26. 

• 

12. Further reference to Benares cloth, Kasikavattham : Jdtakas. I. 335 ; Kosh 
kam VI. 151 ; Kasihasuci-vattham VI. 144, 145, 154. 
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cloth (VarS^aseyyaka) is also given in the Majjhima NikayaJ The Com- 
mentator praises the cloth of Benares because in Benares according to him 
fine cotton was produced ; the women spinners and the weavers were clever, 
and the water (for bleaching) was also soft. Both obverse and reverse sides 
of the cloth of Benares were soft and smooth. Silk was also produced at 
Benares.2 And it is possible that Bihar and Benares produced silk goods in 
those days as today. The Buddha had permitted the use of kauseya-prdvdra^ 
or silken chddm to the bhikkhtis. 

Linen {k^ma) was also common and ordained as one of the cloths for 
making dvm^a of the bhikkhus^ It is also mentioned in the Mahiavagga'^ 
that the blankets were made from k^mma and wool. Five hundred blankets 
of this material were presented by the King of Kiaisi to Jivaka Kumarabhrtya 
who in his turn presented them to the Buddha. 

Kotumbara was also a variety of cloth, the nature of which has not been 
explained. It is, however, possible that it might have been some woollen or 
barken or cotton stuff manufactured in the country of Audumbaras, the word 
odumbara and kotumbam being synonymous according to Pryzluski.^’ 

For woollen stuff the word kambala has been used in the Buddhist litera- 
ture.^ In the Jtaitakas® the scarlet panduhambala of Gandhiara is praised 
{indagopakavanndbhd Gandhdrd pandukambald) . The country of Sivi was 
famous for its shawls and the Stveyyaka dussa is praised in the Mahiavagga.^* 
It is also mentioned in the Sivi Jataka^® where the King of Kosala is said to 
have presented one Dasabala with a cloth piece from Sivi costing hundred 
thousand pieces of money (^tasahassagga-hanakam siveyyakavattham) . The 
word dussa still lives in the modem Hindi and Panjiaba as dhmsd, «which 
is used for a particular type of woollen chador. Another variety of cloth which 
might have been manufactured from wool was known as vdhitika^^ which 
was sent by Ajatasatru to Prasenajit, who in his turn offered it as present to 
Ananda. This cloth measured sixteen hands in length and eight in width. 
The use of namtaka (H. namda)^^ 'felt' and kojava, 'fluffy blanket’ being 
luxurious woollen goods, was forbidden to the bhikkhums.'^^ 

ir~iL~3r7! 

2. Jdtakas. Trans. VI, p. 77. 

3. Mahdvagga. VIII. 1, 36. 

4. Ibid., VIII, 3, 1. 

5. Ibid., VIII. 2. 

6. Pre-Aryan and Pre-Dravidian in India, Tr. by Bagchi, p. 160. 

7. Mahdvagga. VIII. 3, 1. 

8. Jdtakas. Vol. VI, p. 500. 

9. Ibid., VIII. 1, 29. The Sivi republic was situated in Souths Panjab. 
The seat of the republic was Sibipur, the modem Shorkot. 

10. Ibid., IV. p. 401. 

11. Majjhima Nikdya, II, ,4, 8. The cloth seems to have been manufactured 
in Vahita country which existed in ancient time between the Indus on the west and 
the Sutlej and Beas rivers. 

12. Culla. X. 10, 4. 

13. Mahdvagga, VIII. 1, 36. 
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•Besides these varieties, cloth made from hemp {sofpa ; Hindi, san)^ 
and hhagci were also produced. I am informed by Prof. Jayachandra that 
a cloth from the fibre of bhag-\xtt is still produced in the Kumaon district 
of U. P. and is known as bhag^ld. Skin (ajiiid) as material for clothing is 
mentioned in the Jiatakas.^ It seems that in those days the skins of lion, 
tiger, leopard, cow and deer were used for clothing asi well as for bedsheet, 
etc.3 In the Madhyade4a (United Provinces and Bihar) the skins of eragu, 
moragu, and cats imajjaru)^ and in the Dak^inapatha the skins of rams, 
goats and deed served as coverlets,* and even in the case of the bhikkhus for 
whom no kind of skin clothing or bedding was allowed a concession was made 
in these countries. 

The above mentioned varieties of cloth were ordained by the Buddha 
for the use of the bhikkhus as well, but there are other varieties which though 
used by certain people in that time were forbidden to the clergy. In this 
category come cloth from kusa grass {kusu dra),^ bark {balhala), wood 
{phdaka), human hair {kesa-kambala, bala-kambala) , the feathers of an owl 
as clothing, the strips of deer-skin (ajinaksip) and cloth made from fibrous 
stalks of mandara. 

Patterned and coloured garments were also prohibited to the bhikkhus. 
The dyed garments prohibited to the bhikkhus and therefore in fashion among 
the laymen were dyed in indigo, yellow, crimson, majenta, black and turmeric 
{hddt) The use of cloth with cut borders (Hindi : katlkindn), long borders, 
embroidered borders, the borders in the shape of serpent's hood (decorated 
with palmette ? ) befitting the laymen were prohibited. The use of hancuka 
or tunifc was also prohibited.*^ 

The dress of the bhikkhus and bhikkhums was the same. It consisted of 
three garments, all of which were dyed yellow ; the first was sanghafi or 
double waist-cloth ; the second mtarvdsaka or upper garment and tjie third 
uttardsanga or mantle.® Besides these garments a sheet for sitting {prtyasta- 
ratm), a kanduka-praticchddaria, measuring four span long and two broad,® 
or kopma when suffering from itches ; vmsikasdtikd, or a spare loin-cloth 
measuring lengthwise six spans and breadthwise 2J spans from Buddha's 
hand,^® for the rainy weather^^ were also allowed. 

The bhikkhums also seem to have belen allowed the use of kancuka 


1. Ibid,, VIII. 3, 1. 

2. Vol. VI, 500. 

3. Mahdvagga, V. 10, 5, 7. 

4. Ibid,, V. 13, 6. 

5. Mahdvagga. VIII. 28, 2-3. 

6. Ibid., VIII. 29, 1. 

7. Ibid. 

8. Ibid., VIII. 13, 4-5. 

9. Bhikkhuputimokkha, V. 39, 90 ; Mahdvagga, VIII. 17, 2. 

10. Ibid., V. 39, 91 ; Mahdvagga, VIII, 18, 1. 

11. Mahdvagga, VIII. 5, 6. 
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(bodice) because at one place it is mentioned^ that the bhikkhuni who went 
to a village without bodice had to perform prayascitia. 

The hhikkhus were also allowed the use of uyoga-palla (a piece of cloth 
passed round both legs and tied at the back). The use of loom {tantuka) 
with shuttles {vemaka), strings (vat fa), tickets (salakd) was also permitted.^ 
Kamarbands (kdyabandka) of two varieties, i.e., ordinary and intricately woven 
paftis, were allowed.^ To safeguard the borders and edges of the kamarhand 
the edges were turned back and sewn ; this particular mode of sewing is call- 
ed sobhaka, and also the edges were sewn, the stitches forming rhombus patt>jm 
called gunaka* The clasp (vitha) was also allowed in the kafnarbmd. It was 
made of bone, conch-shell and thread or yarn ; the clasps made of silver and 
gold were strictly prohibited.® The use of button (ganthi, ghundi) and fastener 
(pdsaka, H, muddhi) was also allowed. The buttons were to be made from 
bone, conch-shell and yarn but never from gold or silver. Separate pieces 
of cloth were stitched to the garment on which buttons and fasteners were 
attached.® 

Various technical terms and implements employed in sewing are also 
given. Thus the bhikkhus who sewed their garments with the quills obtained 
from the feathers of hen and bamboo needles were allowed the use of needles 
(suet) which were kept in a holder (suet nalikd) coated with wax.”^ The 
primitive arrangement for sewing the garment was to sitretch the cloth by 
fixing its ends with nails. The Buddha, however, allowed the use of frame, 
etc., which in all probability were used by laymen. The wooden frame with 
its string fasteners was known as kathina, this was spread on a cuJifeion of 
straws on even ground to avoid its contact with dust. The frame with its 
upright (danda kathina), wooden pegs (pidalaka), bamboo wedges {saidkd), 
strings for tying and thread for sewing were allowed.*^ 

The aesthetic sense in sewing was also not left unheeded. Thus to avoid 
irregular stitches (suttdntarikd) , the cloth was folded to get parallel lines 
(kalambaka), and also long stitches (mogha-suttaka) were employed for 
having the stitches straight.® 

As regards the implements employed in sewing we have already spoken 
about the needle. Thimble (pratigraha) was also used to avoid needle pricks. 


1. Bhikkhumpdtimokkha, IV. 40, 96. 
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It seems that gold and silver were employed for manufacturing thimbles chiefly 
for the well-to-do; for the bhikkhus thimbles made from bone and conch-shdl 
etc., were only prescribed. Scissors (sattkaka) were also known, and as the 
scissors and thimble were prone to be mislaid small bag {Avesana vitthaka) 
was used to hold them.^ 

The dress of the laymen consisted of the three parts, mtarvasaha or loin- 
cloth, uttarAsanga or a mantle for covering the upper part of the body and 
or turban. Tunics were also worn by men'* and women.^ No further 
derails are given about this garment ; it might have been like a modem kurta 
or a jacket or a coat hanging down as low as the hip or lower down to the legs. 

Certain modes of wearing the loin-cloth, etc., are also given, such as hasti- 
saundika ‘elephant trunk’ in which according to the Atthahatha the pleated 
end was made to fall down in the same way as the pleated end of the sefis 
of the women of Cola country ; in the tnatsyavdlaka style the long and short 
borders were pleated in the shape of a fish tail ; in the catuskarnaka style four 
ends of the garment were shown, this was only possible either in the case 
of uttardsanga or tunic {kancukd)\ cut at sides ; in the tdlavrntaka style the 
• hanging pleated end of the loin-cloth was shaped like palmette ; in the s^da- 
vallika style many pleats and creases were shown. In wearing the cloth the 
end was tucked behind ; this was, however, forbidden to the bhikkhus,^ 

There were many fashionable ways of tying the kamarband {kdydbm- 
dhana). It had different names in accordance with the fashion in which it 
was worn. Thus kaldvuka expresses the kamarband made of many strings 
plaited’ together (PL II, fig. 5); deddubhaka is literally ‘shaped like a water- 
serpent’s hood’ i.e. the knot tapering to one end ; muraja is ‘ tom-tom ’-shaped 
(PL I. fig. 3) ; girdle with ornament hanging from it is maddavma.^ 

The fashion of wearing kamarbatid and patkd in various styles and of 
various materials was very common among the womenfolk of that period. 
This fasliion was forbidden by the Buddha to the bhikkhums. They were 
allowed to tie only one round of the kamarband round their waist, and the 
fashion of wearing patkd arranged in various artistic ways was absolutely 
forbidden to them. Patkds were made from the following materials : viliva 
(made from the woven bamboo fibres), leather {carmapatta) , dussapaffa 
(woollen cloth), plaited woollen cloth {dussa-vern) , fringed cloth idussava(fi)y 


1. Ibid., V. 11, 5. 

2. Mahdvagga, VIII, 29, 1. Kancuka is also mentioned in the Apastamba 
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cloth from Cola,' intertwined strips of cola-cloth (colavem), and fringes* im- 
ported from Cola (cola-vatfi) , plaited strips of cotton cloth (sutta vaithi), 
and twisted yam.^ 

Shoes and sandals of different shapes, colours and materials formied an 
important article of the costume. The shoes were of one or two or three linings, 
and the leather with which they were made was dyed yellow, red, majenta, 
black or in various colours. As these shoes were used* by the general populace 
their use was forbidden to the bhikkhu to whom only single-soled shoes were 
allowed,^ though in the case! of old shoes this rule was relaxed.^ 

The shoes that covered the ankles, (moccasins? putabaddha, fig. 64) 
full boot {pa4igunthima) , the shoes padded with cotton-wool (tulapunnika) , 
shoes shaped like the wings of a partridge (tittirnpattika) , shoes decorated 
with the horns of ram and goat, shoes with curved points like a scorpion's sting, 
shoes decorated with peacock feathers, etc. were in great fashion in those days. 
They were of course forbidden to the bhikkhus.^ 

In the frontier towns where Buddhism had made little or no impression, 
shoes manufactured ini that gam were allowed to be worn by the bhikkhus.^ 
Shoes were also made from the skins of tiger, lion, leopard, deer, otter, cat, 
squirrel and owl.'^ Such was the fashiori of shods in those days that similes 
from the profession of cobbler (camntakdra) have’ crept in literature. It is 
said in the Kiama Jtataka,® that as gradually the desires are annihilated the 
happiness is bom in the same way as the cobbler when he shapes his shoe 
cuts off rough' ends and leaves them plain (rathakdro va cammassa pari- 
kantam updhanam). 

The wooden sandals (pddukd) and the sandals made from palm leaves 


1. The word cola is used to denote doth as cola vastra ; fringes — cola vaifki, 
cola verfiy and also sewn garments both male and female, such as cola^ colaka coUy 
colihdy kancoUka. The word cola it seems dgnifies the place of origin of cola cloth 
as well as sewn garment. The generally acceptable identification of Cola country of 
course would be the Cola country in the Deccan, but there are two objections 
against this identification ; firstly the word cola occurs in both Pre-Christian P.^i 
and Sanskrit literature when historically there was little trace of southern Cola ; and 
secondly Cola could not dgnify sewn garment as southern India seems to have been 
the last to adopt sewn garments. Prof. Jayachandra identifies northern ColaJ occur- 
ring in the conquest of Arjuna in the Sabh&parva with the sandy and hilly south 
western part of Balkh, the ancient Bactria, which is still called Cola, and it is 
quite possible that a tunic like sewn garment was introduced in India from that 
country. 

For the identification of Cola see Jayachandra Vidyalamkar, Bharat-bhumi our 
uske nivdsty Sam. 1987. pp. 133, 313, 3lk 

2. CuHavagga, X. 10, 1. 

3. Mahavagga, V. 2, 1. 

4. Ibid.y V. 3, 2. 

5. MahavaggOy V. 2, 3. 

6. Mahavagga, V. 13, 6. 

7. Ibid.y V. 2, 4. 

8. IV. 172. 
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and bamboo used by laymen were forbidden to the bhikkhus.^ It is possible 
however, that the sandals made from the above materials and also from 
straws, mww/fli-grass, hrntM wood, kamala, balvaja grass and blankets which 
were also forbidden to the bhikkhus, were used by the people. The sandals 
decorated or made from gold, silver, jewels, beryl, crystal, bronze, glass, tin 
and copper were used by some people.^ 

IV. 

Candragupta Maurya ascended the throne of Magadha about 320 b.c. 
His grandson A^ka (272-232 b.c.)' was one of the greatest rulers; of India. 
He was an ardent Buddhist who sent missionaries to other parts of India 
and Ceylon and also to other distant comers of the world. His rock and pillar 
edicts inculcate the teaching or dharma, and he is said to have built innumer- 
able stupas for the propagation of Buddhism. The empire included the whole 
of northern India from east to west, Afghanistan and Kashmir, and the Dec- 
can with the exception of the far south which remained independent. The 
later Mauryas mled till 184 B.C. and' were succeeded by the Sungas and later 
on by the Kaiivas. Meanwhile the Satvahanas who possessed many walled 
towns in the Kistna-Godawari (later Vengi) delta extended their domain 
to Poona and Ujjain ; their dynasty lasted for four and half centuries. The 
dominant power in the Panjiab and at Mathura between 70 B.c. -20 a.d. were 
the Sakas. 

For studying the history of Indian costume we have abundant material 
in sculptures and bas-reliefs giving a much better picture of Indian costume 
than the scrappy references from literature. Some important information, 
however, about the costumes and the materials from which they were prei>ared 
could be gleaned from the Indika of Magesthenes, Kaufilya's Arthasastra, 
and certain portions of the Sabha Parva of the Mahabhiarata which seems to 
have been composed in the second century B.c. That the fashions in costume 
as revealed in the Jiatakas andi Vinayapifaka continued to be in vogue in the 
Maurya and Sunga-Satav^ana periods is supported by the individual pieces 
of sculptures and bas-reliefs. 

In the Arthasastra^ a full chapter is devoted on the duties of the super- 
intendent of weaving. Therein it is mentioned that in the weaving department 
threads (sutra), coats {varma), cloths {vostro) and ropes {rajju) were manu- 
factured. The materials employed for spinning were wool {urno), fibres 
{balka), cotton {karpasa), tula, hemp {sana) and flax {ksaurda).^ It is also 
noteworthy that only women were employed for spinning as in the Vedic age, 
and their wages depended on the fineness of the yam which they spun.® The 
weavers, who manufactured linen (k^oumo), dukula cloth from the 


1. Mahdvagga, V. 7, 1. 
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fibres of dukula plant, silk {kjmitana, Hindi katm used for finest quality 
of white silk yam), woollen stuff {rdiikavaY and cotton cloth, received besides 
their wages, presentations of scents, garlands and other gifts by the way of 
encouragement. In this department bed-sheets {vastrdstarariia) and curtains 
ipmv arena) were also manufactured.* 

Ini the Maurya and the subsequent periods cotton seems to have been in 
great demand for manufacturing cloth, and! as the Gredcs did not know how 
the cotton was produced they thought it to be thd wool growing on trees." 
In the Sabh& the name of a country known as Kiarptasika shows that 

cotton was grown there in abundance. Unfortunately the country has not 
been identified as yet. 

The places from which wool and the woollen goods, skins, etc. came to 
India are also mentioned in the Sabka Parva.^ Thus it is said that the Kam- 
bojas (the people of Badakshan and Pamir) presented Yudhi^thira at the 
time of the Rajasuya with woollen cloth {aurna) embroidered with gold (jdta- 
rupapari^krtdn) which must have been probably embroidered shawl, and the 
skins of the animals that live in holes (baildn) and of wild cats {vdr^adamsdn) 
which were furs probably of the animlals of martin and weasel families. The 
Abhiras brought woollen cloth of various designs {kambaldn-vividhm)^ 
which were not made from cotton {mstram akdrpusam)'^ but manufactured 
from the soft wool of the sheep (avikam) and shaggy goat {ajmam), also 
shawls manufactured from the wool and the hair of deer (rankavab)^ which 
were of good colour and dimensions and were manufactured in CIna and 
Valhika. 

Silk already mentioned in the Artha^stra is referred to in the Maliabha- 
rata® as J^aja which was the product of Qna and Valhika. The seric of 
Strabo is real silk which was believed to have been produced from some sort 

1. Raijkavab. Woollen goods produced in the Rahku country. The commenta- 
tor of P^ini IV. 2, 133, counts Rahku as one of the 16 countries belonging to the 
Kacchadi class. The Rahku country may be identified with Malla (upper) Johar 
in north-western comer of Almora and Malla Danpur situated in west and south- 
west of Johar. The Rangkas language on the basis of which this country may be 
assigned the name of ancient Rahku is spoken in one village in Malla Johar and in 
four villages of Malla Dianpur, the total number of people speaking Rangkas being 
only 614, all of them being Bhotias. The area of ancient Rahku must have been 
much bigger than at present ; its reduced area being due to the absorption in Aryan 
speaking tracts. Linguistic survey of India, Vol. III. P. I, p. 479. 

2. Ibid., 

3. Herdotus III. 106 ; McCrindle, Ancient India, p. 4 ; Strabo XV. 20, 
(ibid. 25.) 

4. Mahdbhdrata, ed. Kinjav/adekar, Poona 1929, II. 51, S, 

5. Ibid., II, 51, 3. 

6. Ibid., II. 51, 13, 

7. Ibid., II, 51, 27. 

8. Ibid., II. 51, 26. 

9. M.B. 11. 51, 26. 
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of byssos bark by combing the fibres.^ McCrindle in an interesting notei^ 
tells us that the first ancient author in Greecian literature who refers to the 
use of silk is Aristotle (H.A. V. 19). According to him raw silk was brought 
from the interior of Asia and manufactured at K6s. Is the wordi kauseya 
used for silk in Sanskrit derived' from the town of K5s where it was manu- 
factured? Perhaps Piaiini who gives special sutra for the formation of 
kauseya^ refers to the town of.Kosa and not to the cocoons. 

The costume of Indians as described by Arrian^ who derived his infor- 
mation from Magesthenes, the Greek ambassador of Seleucus to the court of 
Candragupta Maurya remained practically the same till the end of the first 
century b.c. This fact is further supported by the detached Yahja statues 
from Parkham and Barodia in the Mathura Museum, the Yak§a figures and 
a statue of Yak§iini from Besnagar in the Indian Museum, and the image of 
a Yak§ini from Didarganj in the Patna Museum which have been ascribed to 
the Maurya period, though their dates are not finally settled and about which 
there is a lot of controversy ; the bas-reliefs of Bharhut which may be as- 
cribed to the last quarter of the second century B.c. and the bas-reliefs of 
Sanchl which belong to the first century b.c. 

The Parkham Yaksa wears a loin-cloth with art elaborate frill hanging in 
front held round the loins with a girdle tied in a knot at the pelvis with two 
ends hanging down to the knees. A scraf is tied round the chest with a 
loop hanging on the protruding belly. A similar scarf is worn by the Yaki^ 
figure from Barodia.'^ 

The clothing of the Yak!§a figures which are assigned to the Maurya 
period' by Majumdar® is the same. The loin-cloth is fastened round tlie 
waist by a belt {kammbmd) tied in a bow with a long loop and two tasseled 
ends hanging down in front. At the back the loin-cloth reaches the ground 
but it is slightly raised in front to show the bare feet. A broad scarf crosses 
the left shoulder to the right hip, hanging down in a loop in front of the 
bracelet and in a long train behind. 

Turban is absent from these sculptures but a stone head from Samiath 
probably belonging to this period wears a pogrt of the same style as found 
in Mughal paintings.^ 

The dress of women in the latter Maurya period is perhaps indicated by 
two Yak§ii>I figures, one from Besnagar and the other from DSdiarganj. The 


1. 3trabo, II. 14, 20 ; McCrindle, Ancient India, p. 26. 

2. Ibid,, fn. 2. 

3. kasdd-dhon, IV. 3, 42. 

4. “ They wear an undergarment of cotton which readies below the knee half 
way down to the ankles and also an upper garment which they partly throw over 
their shoulders, and partly twist in folds round tl\eir heads."' McCrindle, Ancient 
India as described by Megasthenes and Arrian, p. 219. 

5. Coomaraswamy, History of Indian md Indonesian Art, PI. V, fig. 15, 

6. A Guide to the Sculptures in the Indian Museum, p. 6. 
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latter wears a loin-cloth reaching to the ankles and secured to the waist with 
a five-stringed girdle. A patkd, or phasuha as it was called in the Buddhist 
literature, with one looped end tucked in loin-cloth and the other hanging in 
between the feet is also represented, A twisted scarf hangs down from the 
right shoulder. The Besnagar Yak§ioi wears a loin-cloth reaching a little 
below the knees and fastened to the waist with a five-stringed girdle over 
which she wears a loose kamarbmd tied in a bow-shaped knot with one 
loop hanging down. The patkd which she has tucked to her loin-cloth a 
little below the navel has pleated borders. 

The bas-reliefs of Bharhut have preserved for us a good picture of Indian 
costume and its mode of wearing. The loin-cloth or dhoti is the chief article 
of male costume. It consists of a piece of cloth wound round the waist and 
then gathered in front, passed between the legs, and tucked behind. In the 
Bharhut sculptures the dhoti universally reaches below the knees and down 
to the midleg. It is also remarkable that the dhotis are absolutely plain 
without any kind of animal or floral decoration though the Greek writer 
Strabo remarked that the Indians wore robes worked in gold and ornamented 
with precious stones, and they also wore flowered garments made of the finest 
muslin.^ 

The loin-cloth is fastened securely to the waist with a kamarband or 
phetd tied in bow-shaped knot with a loop hanging on one side and two free 
ends of the kamarband on the other (PI. I, fig. 3). Patkd (decorative piece 
of doth made to hang between the legs attached to the kamarband) either 
made of narrow band of embroidered cloth^ (PI. I, fig. 4) or plain doth^ with 
sufficiently long fringes at both ends, was also made with loose strings with 
ornamental tassels at both ends^ (PI. II, fig. 5) or simple cords without 
tassels.® 

Above the waist the body is represented quite bare except for a light 
scarf. It was worn in several ways. The commonest fashion was to wear the 
scarf on both shoulders and pass both ends through armpits and make them 
to hang delicately balanced on the elbows ; this was specially done at the 
time of worship (R. II, fig. 6); (2) one end was hung down and the other 
thorwn at the back ; (3) both ends were thrown at the back ; (4) it was not 
passed through the armpit but simply made to hang down the chest ; (5) in 
some cases the scarf was passed round the body and the end was thrown over 
the left shoulder. 

The turban {usnisa^ ve^fmi) is worn by men. They were of two kinds. 
In the lighter turban (PI. II, fig. 7) the hair was gathered in top-knot and the 
two bands of the scarf crossed exactly above the middle of the forehead also 


1. McCrindle, Ancient India as described by Megasthenes and Arrian, p. 70. 
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cover the knot to which both ends of the scarf are tied, Thisi light turban 
leaves much of the hair exposed. In the heavier turban, however, the whole 
head is covered (PL I, fig. 3 ; PI. II, fig. 5 & 6 ; for the manner of winding 
turban on head see PL III, fig. &). 

We have already observed previously that the tunic or coat {km- 
cuka) was worn by men and women. In the sculptures of Bharhut, however, 
coat has been represented only twice. On the outside of the lower architrave 
of a gallery, a scene is represented in which a royal figure identified by Baura^ 
as* king Dhanabhuti,, the builder of Bharhut Gateway, is depicted worship- 
ping a Bo-tree (PI. Ill, fig. 9). The attendant wears a full sleeved jacket whose 
sides at the end are rounded. The collars, sleeves, cuffs and the open ends are 
decorated with what appears to be ribbon. He also wears the usual loin- 
cloth and turban. Another male figure (PL III, fig. 10) who is identified by 
Dr. Barua® as Mihira the sun god of Uttarapatha, also wears a coat with full 
sleeves teaching nearly to the mid-thigh ; the open sides on the thighs are 
curved. It is tied at two places by cords ; at the throat by a cord witti bow 
tassels ; and across the stomach by a double-looped bow. His head is bare 
and the hair is fastened at the back of the head with a broad band or rib- 
bon. His loins and thighs are covered with a dhoti from which hang$ the 
pafkd. He also wears a pair of boots reaching high up the legs. From his 
left leg hangs'a sling with Which is attached a dagger. In fact he gives a very 
good picture of a soldier probably from the N. W. Frontier. 

That the fashion of wearing coat was in vogue is also indicated by ter- 
raoott^ figurines of Sunga period found at different sites. Thus a figure of 
a man squatting with knees drawn up found at Bhitia; wears a sleeved coat 
like the modem chughd which is open but provided with loop and knot to 
fasten it across the chest.^ 

Tunics (kurtu) were also occasionally worn in this period. One of the 
soldiers represented on the railing of Stupa II at Sanchi^ fighting with a lion 
wears a half-sleeved tunic reaching to the knees fastened round the waist with 
a kamarband. He also wears a headdress resembling a hemispherical cap with 
a knot at the top and full boots. Ill the Indra relief at Bhiaja (Coomara- 
swamy, loc, cit,, PL III. fig, 27) the standard-bearer seated behind Indra who 
is riding the elephant Airiavata, wears a long-sleeved tunic with crenellated 
end. The tunic as usual is held round thel waist by a kamarband. 

In the Bharhut sculptures the women of all classes are represented wear- 
ing sari or dhoti whatever we may choose to call it, exactly in the same way 
as the men (R. I, fig. 4, PL IV, fig. 11). The s^ri of present day reaches to 
the ankles but in Bharhut sculptures it reaches very little below the knees, 
and the outer edge is gathered together in a amtinuous succession of equal- 
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sized stiff folds. The son is fastened to the waist with an elaborate girdle and 
kamarband tied in a bow-shaped knot with a loop hanging on one side and 
both taselled, ends of the kumarband hanging on the other. The kamarband 
was at times embroidered^ (PI. I, fig. 4). The pafkd or ornamental cloth 
suspended with the kamarband and hanging in between the feet is also very 
common — ^the one decorated with zig-zag is fairly common elaborate patkds 
made of stringed beads are also wom.^ 

The upper part of most of the female figures in Bharhut reliefs seem to 
be devoid of clothing. But it is different in the case of the figure of Yaki§L>i 
Canda (PI. IV, fig. 11), which has got the marks of the fold of light muslin, 
under the right breast."* 

The heads of the women in Bharhut sculptures are always covered with 
beautiful veils (PL I, fig. 4, PL IV, fig. 11). The head coverings of Yak§ini 
CandS* (PL IV, fig. 11) and Devata Culakoka*"^ are very fine. The veil 
of Devata Culakoka simply falls down the back, but Canda’s veil is more 
elaborate. At places women are also represented wearing dupattds.^ Though 
the turban is specially used by men, women were not excluded from its use.* 
The great Buddhist stiipa at Sanchi, the carved reliefs in Karla Caves, 
and paintings in the Caves Nos. IX and X give a fairly good picture of 
Indian costume in the first century B.c. 

The main article in the costume of the male figures is dhofi, which reaches 
down the knees, one end of which is tucked at the back and the other gather- 
ed in folds, and tucked in front (PL IV, fig. 12). Or rarely one end is tied 
round the waist and the other end is taken over the left elbow and let fall 
down (PL IV, fig. 13). The dhoti is secured to the waist with a kamarband 
with bow-shaped knot. The loin-cloth is represented a little bit shorter at 
Karlla, and the kamarband consists of a twisted scarf tied at the side.® The 
upper part of the body is usually represented bare except for the scarf which 
is worn in the following ways : (1) It is made to fall down from the shoul- 
ders and passed under armpits (PL IV, fig. 12).^ (2) The scarf is put round 
the back, its ends being passed through the armpits and thrown at the back.^" 
(3) The scarf is passed across the body and thrown over the left shoulder.^^ 
Dupattd is however worn by a comparatively fewer number of persons than 
at Bharhut. All the male figures wear a turban. It seems that the long 

1. Barua, ibid,, II. PL LXIV, 74. 

2. Barua, ibid,, LXV, fig. 78 ; LXIV, fig. 74. 

3. Ibid., LXIIl 72. 

4. Barua, ibid,, LXIlI, 73, 

5. Barm, ibid,, LXIIl 73- LXIV, 75, 

6. Barua, ibid., LXIII, 72. 

7. Barua, ibid,, XXXIX, *34. 

8. Burgess, Report an the Buddhist Cave Temples, PI. XIII. 

Fergusson, Tree and Serpent Worship, PL XXV, 2. 

10. Ibid,, PL XXVII, fig. 1. 

11. Ibid, 
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turban scarf was twisted with hair braids to obtain many beautiful forms. The 
commonest variety is wound in Bharhut fashion — the hair is gathered in top- 
knot ; one end of the scarf is made to cover it, andi then three or four more 
rounds and the turban was ready (PL IV, fig. 14). 

The variation of the same form may be seen in figures 15, 16, 17, and 18* 
Pis. IV, V, the forms being] obtained by arranging the top-knot either pear- 
shaped or elliptical. In another variety some part of the scarf seems to have 
been rolled and kept in straight line with the top-knot; then several rounds were 
wound, and finally the end was passed through the folds, taken over the 
roiled part and tucked to other side (PL V, fig. 19). The variations of the 
same form may be seen in fig, 20, PL V when the rolled part is arranged in 
oblique fashion or placed breadthwise (PL V, fig. 21). 

There is another class of turban which may be termed as ‘conch-shelL type 
because the projecting part is arranged in the shape of a conch-shell (PI. V, 
figs. 22,23 and PL VI, fig. 24). Ini one turban the top-knot is spiral-shaped 
(PL VI, fig. 25). At another iplace the knot is shaped like a spinning ball 
(PL VI, fig. 26) ; in another place the top-knot is not round but loose and 
long and the folds of the turban are also loose (PL VI, fig. 27) . In the figure 28, 
PI. VI, the knot is fan-shaped. In fig. 29, PL VI, the head seems to be covered 
with a scarf ; in fig. 30, PL VI the head is partly covered. The caps may also 
be seen ; the conical cap (PI. VI, fig. 31)^ is represented in the scene depicting 
stupa worship by foreigners (PL VI, fig. 32) ; then there is a close-fitting skull 
cap with a knob at the forehead (PL VII, fig. 33) ; then there is a cap cut 
at the forehead and surmounted with a girdle with a bow in the centre and a 
knob ^Pl. VII, fig, 34) ; and then a trapezium-shaped cap with a knob at the 
top (PL VII, fig. 35) ; and then a conical cap with fieur-delis decoration at the 
side^ and the centre (PI, VII, fig. 36). 

At Ajantia, Cave, X (PI. VII, fig. 37), however, the turbans are not so 
elaborate. The hair is tied in a knot at the top of the head and then a 
narrow scarf with forked ends is tied round the head. This turban re- 
sembles very much the atpafl pagfi of the late 16th. and 17th. centuries.^ The 
charioteer seen at S&nchl^ is represented with a helmet or cap 
with a plume (PL VIII, fig. 38). Some of the foreigners tie their foreheads 
with ribbons (PL VIII, fig. 39). 

The women are represented wearing two types of lower garment. One 
is what we may call lagofi in which one end of a narrow scarf is attached to 
the waist-girdle^ and the other tucked behind (PL VIII, fig. 40). In the 
second variety one end of the loin-cloth reaching to the knees is wrapped round 
the waist and the other end is pleated and tucked in front and is passed 
through the loins and tucked behind (PI. VIII, figs. 41, 42). At another place 

1. Fergusson, Ibid., XXVIII, fig. 1. 

2. Stella Kramrisch, A Survey of Painting in the Deccan, PI. I. 

3. Furgusson, Ibid., PL XXXIII. 

4. Fergusson, Ibid., XXV, fig., 2. 
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the loin-cloth is wrapped round the waist and the pleated end tucked at the 
side (PI. IX, fig. 43). Sometimes the kamarbmd was also worn. 

The heads of women were generally covered with ofhms decorated with 

beautiful borders. It was simply a piece of cloth covering the head and fall- 
ing down the back (PI. IX, figs. 44, 45, 46). This orhm was at times secured 
to the head with girdles (PI. X, figs. 47, 48, 49). The top part of the orhm is 
sometimes arranged in the shape of a fan (PI. X, figs. 50, 51), or surmounted 
with a fan-shaped ornament (PI. X, fig. 52). Turbans are also sometimes 
worn by the women (PI. XI figs. 53, 54). They also sometimes wore skull 
caps (PI. XI, fig. 55). At one place it is decorated with a fringe of pendafits 
(P. XI, fig. 56). In a procession scene a woman following the king on horse- 
back^ wears a helmet (PI. XI, fig. 57). Is she a YavanI who served as a 
bodyguard to the kings in ancient times? 

The Brahmanical Siadhus are depicted wearing a kilt, not a cloth 
wrapped round the loins, but as far as can be judged from the sculptures 
it was tailor-made and fastened to the waist with a string (PI. XI, fig. 58). 
They also wear a tippet or cloak which covers the left shoulder and chest leav- 
ing the right breast open. The plaited hair is arranged in the form of a spiral at 
the top of the head^ ; the women (PI. XII, fig. 59) also wear what appears to 
be like drawers reaching to the knees and the samel sort of tippet or cloak 
as men, the only difference being that whereas the man’s cloak covers only 
the Moulder the woman’s also covers the part of the arm a little above 
the dbow.3 

Some very interesting information could be gleaned from the sculptures 
of S&nchi about the sewn garment. It is interesting to note that it te worn 
by a charioteer,^ soldiers,^ king’s bodyguard or standard-bearer, « and the 
foreigners worshipping the stupa. The soldiers may be divided into two 
classes : the archers and footsoldiers. The former (PI. XII, fig. 60) wear a 
full-sleeved tunic, the sleeves being rolled to the elbows^ when shooting the 
arrows (PI. XII, fig. 61), the kilt fastened securely round the waist, manifold- 
ed hamarbmd, cross straps to carry their quiver and a turban. The foot- 
soldiers wear the same sort of garment except the cross-strap. In some places,® 
however, they are represented wearing a sort of short drawers which is held 
round the waist with a string, and also from that string below the navel is 
hung a decorative piece of cloth {patkd) (PI. XII, fig. 62). In one of the 
scen^ at Ajai^t^ (Cave X, PI. VII, fig. 37) depicting an incident from the 
3addanta J^taka Sonuttara the hunter and his companion are represented 


1. Fergusson, Ibid., XXXIV. 

2. Fergusson, Ibid,, XXIV, 1; XXXI, 2; XXXII, 1-2. 

3. Fergusson, Ibid,, XX^H. 

4. Ibid,^ XXXIII. 

5. Ibid,, pl. XXXVI, 1^2; XXXVIII, 1. 

6. Ibid,, XL. 

7. Ibid,, XXXVI. 

8. Ibid., XXXVI. 
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wearing tunics. One man, probably the hunter bearing a bahgt on his shoulders, 
wears a quarter-sleeved striped tunic with V-shaped opening in front reach- 
ing to the knees. The other man also wears a patterned tunic, quarter-sleev- 
ed and reaching to the knees, with round collar and open front with buttons.^ 
The garment of the foreigners (PI. XIII, fig. 63) worshipping the stuped 
requires attention. They wear a full-sleeved tunic, a kilt, a kamarband, a 
scarf streaming at the back and tied in a knot at the neck and full boots. As 
regards their headdresises some wear fillet round the forehead tied at the 
back; two of them wear conical caps and! the others go bare-headed. 

• Tlie shoes are represented* only once in the Sanchi sculptures, and there 
the foreigners are represented wearing them (PI. XIII, fig. 64). It should not 
be, however, concluded from this that the Indians did not wear shoes. On the 
contrary there are literary evidences that the shoes of various forms and 
materials were commonly used. Their absence from the sculptures both at 
Bharhut and Sanchi can be easily explained if we bear in mind that the 
use of shoes at the time of worship must have been prohibited in ancient 
days as today, and because the figures represented are engaged in worship 
or act as characters in sacred stories they have been purposely represented 
without shoes. 

4c ife 4c Me * * Ik 


SUMMARY 

The excavations at Mohenjo-daro have revealed some details about Indian 
costume and the materials from which cloths were manufactured. An actual 
piece of cotton cloth has been discovered which shows that cotton was known 
to the people of Sindh four thousand five hundred years back. It is also 
possible that wool was used for warmer textiles. 

Our knowledge of the costume of Mohenjo-daro people is scanty as 
naked figures preponderate. A shawl is worn by a male figure covering the 
left shoulder and passed under the right arm. It is difficult to say what was 
worn under the shawl, but the heroes and deities wear a thin strip of cotton 
oni their loins. Some very rare figurines are depicted wearing kilt or draw- 
ers. The hair was tied with a woven fillet. 

The woven terminating well above the knees always fastened with 
girdles and in one case with a kamarhand is also seen. The narrow strip of 
cloth used as smt at Mohenjodaro very much resembles the ntvi mentioned 
in the Vedic literature. 

Fan-shaped head-dresses were worn by men and women which had some- 
times pannier-like projections. A band round the head helped to support 
them; cap is also worn by a few figurines. • 

The costumes and materials in Vedic period are known by casual re- 


1, Karmrisdi, lac., cit., PI. I. 

2. Fergusson, lac, cit., XXVIII, 
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ferences with which it is difficult to give a history of Indian costume with 

any degree of accuracy. We know that the cotton was not known to the Vedic 
people ; its earliest reference is to be found in Apastamba Srauta-Sutra (VI 
4. 17). Wool, however, was an important material for manufacturing cloth. 
Fine wool was at hand obtained from the ewes of Gandhiara and the regions 
through which Indus and Paru§ni (Ravi) flowed. From the wool obtained 
from these countries were manufactured blankets {kambala)^ dhussa 
(dursa), and; perhaps paitdm. 

The skins of the animals were worn by the Gods and Munis, Vmtyas and 
aboriginal tribes. Goat and antelope skins were preferred. K^auma, most 
probably linen, hardst or cloth manufactured from the bark of barm tree 
and tdrpya, about the material of which there is some uncertainty, some 
taking it as silk while others as linen, were also known. 

The work of weaving was entrusted to women-folk, and several techni- 
cal terms such as atu ‘ woof,* tmtu, ‘ yam * tantra ‘ warp or loom * etc., are 
also met with in connection with weaving. 

The most usual word for clothing is vds^as^ though vd&ana and vastra 
express the same idea. Vedic Indians were also fond of beautiful garments. 
Clothing well (suvdsas) is a common adjective. The clothes were also 
well-fitting (surabhi). Clothes were often decorated with borders or em- 
broidered with patterns in gold. White cloth was preferred, while some 
women used dyed cloth ; the Vmtyas had preference for dark blue cloth. 

The Vedic Indians wore three garments nivi or loin-cloth sometimes 
having long and unwoven fringe, a garment (t^5s^5) and an overgarment 
{upavasmta, adhivdsa) generally consisting of a wrapper or sometimes con- 
sisting of a jacket, bodice or cloak like pratidhi, drdpi or clka. Pesas was 
worn by dancing girls and was the forefather of modem peshwdz. The u$ma 
or turban is met in later Vedic literature and was worn by the Rajas and 
Vmtyas and also sometimes by women. Shoes are not mentioned in the early 
Vedic literature though the foot-fasteners and foot-guards used in battlefields 
are mentioned in the Rgveda. The upmak or shoes are first mentioned in the 
Yajurveda and were worn at the ritual. They were manufactured from boar 
or antelope ^ins. 

In the next period which may tentatively cover the period between 
642-413 B.C., material for Indian clothing is to be found in the Sutra litera- 
ture, JStaka stories and Vinaya Pitaka. In this period the professions of 
embroiderer (pesakdrasippa) and weaver {tcmtavdya) are considered low, 
which must have been* due to these professions being taken uo by the non- 
Aryans, as in the Vedic age no such stigma was attached to these 
professions. 

Cotton was greatly cultivated in this age and we are told about cotton fields 
near Benares. Fine thread (sukhun^stUta) rolled in balls (gulam) were in 
demand, and bow for carding is also mentioned. Benares, during the life of 
Buddha, seems to have been the chief centre for the manufacture of cotton cloth, 
and it is said that the mortal remains of a world ruler were covered with it. The 
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texture of cloth produced at Benares was fine, and this fineness and smooth- 
ness were obtained by skilled weavers and spinners and the bleaching was perfect 
due to the softness of the water. Benares was also famous for its silk manu- 
facture and upto this day it is one of the leading silk manufacturing centres in 
India. 

Linen was common, though we do not know where it was manufactured. 
Blanketsi were also produced from a mixture of ksunm fibre and wool. 
Kotumbara was another variety of cloth though we do not know the nature 
of.the material from which it was made ; it was manufactured in the country 
of the Audumbaras which was on the upper Beas in the Gurdaspur and Hos- 
hiarpur districts, with its centre at Plathankot. 

For woollen cloths of all varieties the term kambala is used in Buddhist 
literature. The Gandhiara country produced fine shawls ; the country of 
Sibis was equally famous for it, and Vahika (the country between the Sindh, 
Satlaj and Beas) produced fine woollen chddms known as Vdhitika. 

Beside the above-mentioned varieties, cloths were manufactured from 
hemp, bhdga, kusa grass, bark, wood, human hair, feathers, etc. Skins of lions, 
tiger, leopard, cow and deer, etc. were used for bedding and clothes. In 
the Madhyadesa the skins of various species of cats, etc. and in the Dak§inE- 
patha the skins of rams, goats, etc, were used for clothing. The patterned 
and dyed ^garment with beautiful borders were common. 

The clothing of the bhikkhus and bhikkhums was the same. It consisted 
of three pieces, sanghafi or double chador, mtmvdsaka or loin-cloth and 
uttardsmga or dupaffd. The bhikklmms were allowed the use of bodices also. 

The clothing of laymen differed little. It consisted of dhoti and uttard- 
san^ and turban, and also sometimes tunic. The dhoti was pleated in 
various styles, such as * fan style,' ‘ elephant trunk ' style, ‘ four-cornered ' 
style, etc. The kamarbmd was tied in various knots, such as ' drum knot,' 
‘water serpent knot,' etc. Beside the hamarband men and women used a 
pafka or a decorative piece of cloth attached from the hamarband and hanging 
in front made from bamboo, wool, etc. 

The shoes and sandals were dyed in different colours. Grecian sandals 
and full boots are referred to as well as many other varieties of shoes made 
from feathers and skins of various birds and animals. Wooden sandals in- 
laid with precious stones were also known. 

The history of Indian costume in the Maurya, Sunga and early Andhra 
period can be traced from the sculptures, terracottas, and partly from litera- 
ture. 

We know on the basis of Kaufilya that there was a separate weaving 
department of state under a superintendent where thread, cloths, coats and 
ropes were manufactured. The materials emplqyed for the manufacture of 
• cloth were cotton, silk, wool, hemp, fibre, etc. Cotton was grown, and the 
skins, furs and beautiful woollen cloths were imported from Kamboja, Qna 
and V^lika. 

The dress was simple dhoti or loin-cloth fastened to the waist witii 
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kamarbmd generally tied in bow-shaped knot with a patka at times hanging 
in between the legs, and dupattu or turban. It is remarkable that dhoti in 
later Maurya and iSunga periods is very beautifully pleated, and the pafkas 
are decorated with beautiful patterns, tassels, etc. The women also wear 
with kamarbmds and pafkas, and elaborate veils. In fact the few 
Maurya sculptures and bas-reliefs of Bharhut depict a fashionable society 
where even simple garments were worn in such a way as to attract attention. 

In the Andhra sculptures, however, we find that though the men and 
women are dressed in the same garments the elaborate pleats and pafkds have 
disappeared, and even the dupaftas are discarded at places. Andhras were 
just on the move to carve an empire for themselves, and they could ill afford 
to waste their time in the niceties of fashion, while more important work 
awaited them, just to satisfy their vanity. 

The Andhras also seem to have understood the importance of a uniform 
for soldiers, as fighting in dhoti and long flowing dupatias must have hindered 
action. In this period we find soldiers dresssed in tunics and kilts and turbans. 
This gives them the appearance of Scotch Highlanders, and Highlanders 
certainly they were of the Mahlara^tra. 



THE ACHAEMENIANS* 

By 

Dr. I. J. S. TARAPOREWALA, b.a., ph.d., bar-at-LAW 


[Foreword : 

The Achaemenian Kings of Iran prided themselves on their 
Aryan heritage. Their ideals and their views of life were not essentially 
different from those of their brothers in Hind. Modem India, feeling the new 
life in her veins, should know what the Aryans of Irian achieved. Iran today 
is also rejuvenating and feeling a new life. With these ancient ideals of life 
and government revived and adapted to modem condition^ much may be 
achieved today. Hence the need of reviving the glorious memories of our 
common Aryan heritage.,] 

♦ ♦ ip ♦ 

The history of Iran, of Aryan Iran, begins with the rise of the Median 
Empire, while the history of Zoroastrian li§n might definitely be said to begin 
with the Achaemenian dynasty. There is some doubt about the religion of 
the Med^, but there is none about the religion of the Achaemenians. They 
certainly were worshippers of Ahura-Mazda and followers of Zarathushtra. 
But there is one important proviso to be added to this, viz., that the Zoroas- 
trianism of these great Rulers was different from that followed by the later 
Sasianlans. The essential tenets and fundamentals of Achaemenian religion 
were undoubtedly those taught by Zarathushtra, but the outer observances 
were very different from those laid down during the Saslanian period. 

And this leads to another important point. The great National Epic 
of Iran, the Shammeh, does not mention, even in passing, the name of this 
great dynasty. The last Achaemenian King of Kings, who was defeated by 
Alexander is indeed mentioned by Firdausi, but his immediate predecessors 
are put down in hopeless confusion ; while the three greatest of the Achae- 
menians — Kumsh, Darius and Xerxes^ are not mentioned at all. We know 
that Iran attained the zenith of her political and material prosperity in the 
days of the first two named above. They won and ruled over the largest empire 
the ancient world had ever known. Their system of government was the 
finest in that age, indeed, embodied some of the best principles of modem 
government. And yet the National Epic omits them completely. 

The only reason seems to be that Firdausi, writing nearly fifteen cen- 
turies after these events, had nothing to guide^him about this period other 

* Extension Lecture, delivered on February 11, *1939. 

1. Xerxes was identified by some earlier scholars with Bahaman Isfandyar of 
the Shahmmeh, His son and successor Artaxerxes Makrdtheir (Longimanus) is 
mentioned as Ardashlr Dmdzdast, 
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than the Pahlaw chronicle, the X^atae-nama (the History of the Rulers). 

This latter was compiled in the days of the Sasahians, and the priests who 
compiled it had special reasons for upholding the orthodox Zoroastrianism 
of Sasanian times. And so they gave the history of those mythical Kings'* 
of Iran who were mentioned in the holy texts and those who could be called 
‘‘orthodox’' from their own point of view. By no standard of Sasiainian 
days could any of the earlier Achaemenians be called “orthodox.” Hence 
probably their omission, in the Pahlavi chronicle, which was merely copied 
later on by Firdausi. 

The last ruler of the Achaemenians, Darius III, is put by Firdausi as 
the last member of the Kayiani dynasty. He is the ninth sovereign of that 
dynasty and tenth in descent from the founder Kay-QobM. The second 
of this dynasty was Kay-Kaus, the Kcva-Ush of the Avesta and Kavi U sands 
of the Vedas. There is hardly any doubt that Firdausi (or the original 
X^atae-ndmd) has got badly confused in the chronology and has mixed up 
two widely separated dynasties.^ The Achaemenians have left us a wealth 
of inscriptions written in the cuneiform script and in most cases trilingual. 
During the last decade a very large number of fresh inscriptions have been 
unearthed at Persepolis, Susa and elsewhere. From these one can re-con- 
struct their history to a certain extent,^ and for the rest we have to rely on 
Greek, Babylonian, Egyptian, Jewish and other sources. The first named, 
however, is to be used with caution, because the Greeks would naturally be 
led away by their patriotic fervour. 

We need not attempt to go into the details of each of the rulers of this 
great family, but we might look at the period of their sovereignty as a 
whole. Of the founder of the family, Hakhamanish^ we hardly know any- 
thing beyond the name and that he was the ruler of what had been Elam at 
the dawn of history. His son divided this kingdom into two parts, giving 
Anashan (with the capital Susa) to the elder and the Pars to the younger. 
From the first was descended, fourth from Hakhamanish, Kurush the Great,"* 
the conqueror of Media and of Babylon. From the younger branch was 
descended, fifth from the founder, Darius the Great.® 


2. Incidentally, this chronology has been responsible for the traditional date of 
Zarathu^tra, which supposes him to have lived somewhere about the 6th or 7th cen- 
tury B.c. He is put down as having converted Kay-Vistaspa from whom Dara-e-Darab 
was fourth in descent. This date was definitely rejected by Jackson, who puts 
down the Prophet about 1000 b.c. Recently this traditional date of Firdausi is 
sought to be re-established by Hertel in Europe and by some scholaivS in India. 

3. A record from these has been compiled and published by A. W. Ahl under 
the title Outline of Persian History based on Cuneiform Inscriptions (1922). 

4. The name seems to mean “ the friend of mankind.” 

5. I prefer the original Old Iranian form of the name to the latinised Cyrus 
and its utterly misleading Englidi pronunciation. The name in Old Irani means “ the 
sun.” 

6. This relationship is recorded by Darius himself in the Behistun Inscription, 
col. I, paras ii-iv. 
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'Kurush was at first “ King of Au^an ” only, but later on he takes on 
the title of “ King of Pars ” also. This was probably after the defeat of the 
Media in b.c. 560.^ Very soon he proved himself to be a great conqueror 
and a still greater organiser and ruler. And yet, in spite of all the greatness 
he achieved, he remained modest and unassuming. The famous monolith 
statue of his at Pasargadae has only the simple inscription “ I am Kurush, 
the King, the Achsemenian.*’® 

If a ruler deserved fully the title of “ the Great,'’ it was Kurush. Great 
as^a soldier and conqueror, he was greater in his organisation and greatest 
of all in his merciful and just treatment of the peoples he had conquered. 
He was one of thd most attractive figures in history. ‘‘ His manly beauty, 
his soldier-like qualities of bravery and activity, were apparently conspicuous 
throughout his life and he never lost his vitality through luxury and self- 

indulgence His ideals were high, as he laid down that no man was fit to 

rule unless by his own qualifies he was greater than all his subjects.. .His 
humanity was equalled by his freedom from pride, which induced him to 
meet people on a level instead of effecting a remoteness and aloofness which 
characterised the great monarchs who preceded and followed him.... His 
countrymen loved him and termed, him ‘ father ’ ; and we too, may feel proud 
that the first great Aryan, whose character is known to history, should have 
displayed much splendid qualities.” ® 

It is, indeed, remarkable that Kurush was succeded after a short interval 
of seven years by another equally great, and about whom we know far more 
through his own inscriptions. Darius was fully worthy to be a successor of 
Kurush and Iran was surely blessed in having produced two of the greatest 
rulers of ancient times. The mainspring of Darius in all his work was his 
intense love for his people and his race. He says with legitimate pride that 
he is Pmsa Parsahya ptUhm, Airya Airya^dthra (a Parsi, son of a Parsi, an 
Aryan of Aryan lineage). To him these w'ords — Parsa and Airya — summed 
up the highest ideals in life and his whole career was inspired by the intense 
desire not to do any act which might tarnish these noble names. His inscrip- 
tions are models of lucid and direct statement and they show the inmost 
tlioughts, not so much of Darius the King of Kings but of Darius the Man. 
All his achievements he puts down in due order without exaggeration or em- 
bellishment. Everywhere he says that he did such things **vasnd Auramazdaha'^ 
(by the grace of Ahura-Mazda), or that he added such lands to his realm 
because God gave them to him. This humility and perfect submission to the 
Supreme is as rare as it is refreshing and it is in perfect accord with the highest 
ideals of Aryan religion so well embodied in the Avasta — Ahurdi Mazddi vtspd 

7. Sykes, History of Persia^ Vol. I, p. 143. 

8. Browne in his Literary History of Persia (Vol! I, p. 93) comments upon this 
modest dignity and contrasts it with “the empty, high-sounding bombast” of the 
petty chiefs of later Iran, 

9. Sykes, op. cit., pp. 153 ff. 
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vohu €mhami (I attribute all good things to Ahura-Mazda^®). In Darius we see 
clearly a man who believed himself to be an instrument of Divine Will and 
who strove to be worthy of his destiny. His modesty clings to him to the 
very end. One of the finest of all the cuneiform inscriptions is that at Naksh- 
i-Rustam (at the back of the great platform at Persepolis) over the last rest- 
ing place of this Great King. The end of it runs thus : 

“ This is what was done^^; all this by the grace of Ahura-Mazda I did ; 
Ahura-Mazda bore me aid , while I was doing my deeds ; let Ahura-Mazda 
protect me from evil and my royal house and this country ; this I pray of 
Ahura-Mazda ; this let Ahura-Mazda give me. 

“ O man, what ds the precept of Ahura-Mazda, may it not seem to thee 
repugnant : do not leave the path of truth ; do not sin.”^^ 

The empire of Darius was the greatest in the ancient world and it may 
claim to be one of the greatest cmtmmus empires in history, as there was no 
intrusion anywhere of foreign territory to break up its continuity. It was 
in the organisation and administration of this huge area that Darius showed 
his true genius. When he had suppressed the nine great rebellions against him, 
he was merciful to the vanquished. He punished heavily the leaders who 
had “ lied and had thus led the people astray, but freely pardoned their 
deluded victims. 

His empire was divided into Satrapies (twenty in number'*^) in each of 
which there were three chief officers — ^the Satrap, the Commander-in- 
Chief and the Secretary. They were responsible directly to the Great King 
himself and were entirely independent of each other. The satrap managed 
the revenue collection and the payment of the annual tribute to the King 
of Kings. He also dispensed justice and maintained law and order. The 
annual tribute was fixed partly in cash and partly in kind. The laws in 
each satrapy were the laws of the people of the land, modified as found 
expedient. The 0>mmander-in-Chief looked after all military matters. He 
had to keep peace within the satrapy and had to furnish the quota of men 
and material when the Great King demanded. The Secretary's duty was 
to see that both these great officials did their work efficiently and without 
oppression. He had to send periodical reports to the capital detailing any 
irregularities. These three officials were absolutely independent of each other 
and none had the ri^t to interfere with the work of the other two. This 
system continued in the Iranian Empire till the end of th^ Abhaemenian rule ; 
and under really great rulers like Darius I. it worked perfectly, because the 
sovereign made it his duty to travel constantly through the whole of his vast 
domains and personally saw to the removal of all grievances. The three 
chief officers in each satrapy were trusted and tried officers of the Great King 

W, Yasna xii. 9, * 

11. The conquests and achievements of Darius recounted in the earlier part 
of the inscription are meant. 

12. Tolman's tran^ation with slight changes. 

13. According to Herodotus. 

14. Xshathrapa (Skt. 
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and very often! they were sons or brothers.^^ Usually the Crown Prince 
served his apprenticeship and got his first lessons in statecraft as Satrap of 
one of the important provinces. 

The revenue derived by Darius personally from this great empire was 
enormous. Herodotus has estinnated it as 14560 talants (in modem currency 
£2,821,1100 sterling) per year,^« ‘‘omitting many trifling sums not deserving 
mention/'^^ Out of this vast income the Great King maintained his court 
and army and the whole of the central government. 

« Trade and commerce were the special care of these mlers. Darius built 
roads right across his vast empire, which conveyed merchants to every part. 
All along these, at short intervals, there were well-appointed rest-houses pro- 
viding food and shelter and relays of horses. These roads were guarded by 
troops for the safety of travellers. Darius also instituted a postal service 
(probably the first in the world’s history) by which dispatches and letters 
were carried day and night by mounted couriers. This greatly increased the 
trade and made intercourse between the various nations of the empire easier, 
and so of benefit to all. 

Another great work of Darius was the buliding of a canal across the 
isthmus of Suez. He has recorded it in an inscription that “ships passed 
from Egypt by this canal to Persia.”^® 

Darius also gave to the ancient world of commerce a stable and reliable 
coinage. His dark was a coin of definite value and of definite metallic 
quality which never varied. In the ancient world it was accepted everywhere 
at its full value and this contributed in a very large measure to the stability 
and expansion of commerce throughout the empire. 

All this splendid organisation brought peace and prosperity to the ancient 
world such as had never been known before. The Government was indeed 
autocratic, but the supreme head for a long time was a benevolent and wise 
autocrat. Instead of civil strife Iito gave her subjects stable rule, broad 
based on justice and equity. The true greatness of Darius is to be seen in 
his treatment of the subject races. Darius always recognised the native insti- 
tutions and greatly respected the national traditions and feelings of subject 
peoples. This was the result of faithfully observing the fundamental prin- 
ciples of his religion — Righteousness and Truth. When needed he punished 
swiftly and terribly, but he was always just and inclined to mercy. This 


15. Kambujya (Cambyses) was Satrap of Babylon under Kurush, and Xerxes 
had also served as Satrap in various important lands under his fatther. A more re- 
markable case was that of Vistaspa (Hystaspes) who was Satrap of Bactria under 
his own son the Great Darius. 

16. Ten talents were equivalent toi £ 1937-10 According to Lampriere. 

17. Herodotus, III, 89-95. , 

18. Iran, owing to her very ^ort sea-coast,i was never a maritime power. But 

in the days of the vast empires, like that of the Achaemenians (and to a lesser ex- 
tent that of the Sasanians), she did possess a q^yy manned by many of the subject 
races, ‘ ' 
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tradition of truth and justice had been so firmly established in Iranian life 
and government, that long after Darius had passed away, the Greek states 
put their disputes before the Great King, perfectly confident of getting justice 
at his hands. No greater compliment has ever been paid by a nation to 
another, whom they regarded as their enemies. 

Another tradition, established by Kurush, and carried out faithfully by 
Darius, and continued practically throughout the Achaemenian period, was 
that of tolerance for other faiths. This was not the tolerance of supercilious 
superiority, but a full recognition of the value of other faiths. Both Kurush 
and Darius were conspicuous for their active sympathies on behalf of the 
religions of Babylon and of Egypt. Kurush is remembered with affectionate 
gratitude by the Jews, because he freed them from their “ Babylonian capti- 
vity.” And it was Artaxerxes I, the grandson of Darius, who gave to the 
Jews every facility to rebuild their Temple at Jerusalem and to re-impose 
their Sacred Law on their people. The great Teachers of Judaism, Ezra and 
Nehemiah, were trusted ministers of Artaxerxes I. 

Nor were the Jews the only people to be specially picked out for this 
treatment. Every nation subject to Iran throughout that period was treated 
in exactly the same brotherly fashion. The Achsemenians “ treated well all 
their subject peoples .... a settled policy of consideration for other people and 
races existed and found expression whenever circumstances would permit. If 
nations rebelled, the strong arm was ready to reduce them .... but many 
must have been the examples of the contrary method, when there was no 
question of force but only of the ordinary functions of government, ai-d the 
ways of peace. We may, indeed, say that the Pax Iranica was a very real 
thing in those days and was greatly prized by all nations who lived under it. 

In arts and achitecture the work of Achaemenians’ days is the very best 
Iran has produced.^® The grand monuments of Persepolis, Susa and Hama- 
dan (Ecbatana) are among the most wonderful remains of antiquity. Among 
the recent inscriptions of Darius discovered at Susa is a long and important 
Record of the Building of the Palace""’^ which “ for importance of content and 
for length yields only to the Great Inscription of Behistun.” It describes the 
sumptuous conception of the decoration of the palace and gives a very cleai 
idea of the resources of the empire which made it possible to carry out this 
plan. Precious woods and fine stones and ivory and gold and silver and 
other materials were brought from every part of the vast dominions and 
special craftsmen came from distant parts to add grace and beauty to the 

19. R. W. Rogers, A Histoiy of Ancient Persia, p. 189. 

20. They borrowed largely^ from Assyrian and Babylon models, but they im- 
proved on them also. 

21. Edited by the V. Schiel (Paris 1929). A fine account of this and other 
recently discovered inscriptions is given by R G. Kent in the /AOS., (Vol. 51, 
pp. 189-240). 
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design. In short the palace seems to have been in a way symbolic of the 

great imperial unity of the Achsemenian domains. 

But even when describing his far-flung possessions and his wonderful 
achievements in war and peace Darius uses plain straightforward language 
and ascribes all his work to the favour and the grace of God. Every single 
task he accomplished was by the help and guidance of Ahura-Mazda ; and he 
always ends up by praying for the protection of the Supreme for himself, 
his house, and his country. 

This straightforward and honest devotion to Almighty Ahura-Mazda was 
the main inspiration of the Achaemenians when they rose to power. Devotion 
to the Great h&rd {Baga V^zarka) and holding aloft the great ideals of their 
race — their kuladharma — had been the driving force in the case of both 
Kurush and Darius. They were both keen on guarding the interests of their 
empire and at the same time promoting the welfare of their subjects. By 
holding true the balance between these two objects they upheld justice and 
achieved success. Darius says : For this reason Ahura-Mazda brought me 
aid, . .because I was not inimical nor violent, neither I nor my family. Accord- 
ing to rectitude I ruled. Nor against the slave nor the lowly did I exercise 
oppression.”22 This essentially religious outlook upon his own duty, this 
recognition of his being an instrument to be used by Ahura-Mazda for the 
good of hjs people — this was the secret of the strength and greatness of the 
first Ach3emenians.23 

There is no doubt whatever now that Darius “ was a Zoroastrian and in 
almost scriptural terms bears witness to the fact.'’^* The Drauga (the druj of 
the Gathas) was the thing to be avoided by all worshippers of Ahura-Mazda. 
Drauga is “ untruth,’' asat. Drauga was the source of all rebellions which rose 
against Darius.^’* In the Behistun Inscription Darius is really emphatic 
against untruth and deceit of any sort. There, towards the end (IV. 5) 
he leaves a solemn admonition to his successors : “ O thou who shalt be king 
in the future, protect thyself strongly against Deceit ; whatever man shall be 
deceiver, him well-punished, do thou punish.” This utter detestation of 
“ untruth” has been testified to by Herodotus in his famous passage (I, 136, 
138) : “ From their fifth to their twentieth year they (the Persians) instruct 
their children in the three things only : the art of the bow, horsemanship, and 
a strict regard for the truth. . .They hold falsehood in the greatest abhorraice.” 


22. Behistun Inscription, IV, 13. 

23. Kambujya, the son and successor of Kurush, was, however, a man of 
violent passions. Fortunately for the rising empire only seven years out of the 
first seventy- three belonged to his reign. The remaining sixty- six belonged to the 
reigns of Kurush (559-529 B.c.) and Darius (521-486 B.C.). 

24. H. C. Tolman in A/P., Vol. 31. 

25. He uses a very expressive phrase to describe the state of the country at 
that time : Drauga dahyauvd vasiy abava (the Druj dominated the land) (Beh. 
I. 10). 
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The pride of Darius ini being “an Aryan of Aryan lineage” is based on this 
upholding of the highest teaching of the Aryans — satyan ndsti par^ 

With such high ideals before them it is no wonder that the first Achae- 
menians were mightily successful, not merely as conquerors but as real great 
kings. Their subjects were happy and attached to them. The kings never 
spared themselves in working for the good of their people. In spite of the 
great variety of races and creeds over which they held sway these great Rulers 
were never bigoted nor intolerant. They encouraged their subject races to 
live their individual lives and to bring their own contribution for enriching 
the whole empire. Every race and cmintry under Darius felt that he was 
“a statesman, warrior, economist, scientist, educator, the benefactor of his 
people and the ardent protector of their religion.”^^ The Egyptians have 
given him a very honoured position among their national rulers. Herodotus 
speaks of the very notable progress in education and the spiritual uplift 
among the peoples over whom he ruled.*^ He had a very fine understanding 
of the arts and sciences of the Babylonians and he collected very fine libraries 
at Hamadan and Susa and Persepolis. It was indeed fortunate that the 
Founder of the great Achsemenian dynasty was loved as the “ father ” of his 
people and that the work begun by him was carried forward by the great 
Darius, one of the greatest figures in ancient history, “truth-loving, kindly 
inclined, sympathetic, a strong and imposing personality. ”^8 

The influences of Achaemenian Imn spread far and wide throughout the 
world. The extreme limits of the empire are given in the Hamadan gold 
platens where Darius gives the four comers of his Empire — “ from the Scy- 
thians who are beyond Sogdiana, from there to Ethiopia ; from India, from 
there to Sardis.” We know that both Kurush and Darius were held in great 
veneration by the people of Egypt. The latter was of real help to that land 
by giving them peace and strong government. He was more venerated for 
his tolerance and for the help he gave in restoring many temples, and the 
Egyptians included him in their history among the great Pharaohs. There 
was one uprising in the days of Xerxes, but on the whole Egypt was quiet 
almost to the end of the dynasty. There was undoubted exchange of ideas 
and mutual influence in religious thought between these two lands. The re- 
semblances are too striking to be explained as mere ooincidences.^o Similar 
mutual influences might be traced in the Babylonian religion as well.^^ In 


26. Ahl, op. cit., p. 79. 

27. I. 136 ff. 

28. Ahl, op. cit., p. 82. 

29. Unwala in the /. (^ama Or, Inst, No. 10 (1927).. Also Herzfeld in 
Memoirs of the Arch. Sur. of India, No. 34 (1928). The translation given here is 
that of R. G. Kent {JAOS., 51; p. 230). 

30. See Taraporewala, ‘*Some Aspects of the History of Zoroastrianism** in 
the /. Cama Or. Inst., No. 11 (1928), pp, 29-36. 

31. Ibid, pp. 23-29. 
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Judaea the work of IiSn has beai deq> and lasting. To Kurash the Jews 
have owed their redemption from the “ Babylonian captivity ” and they have 
ever since remembered him with affection and gratitude. Artaxerxes I. con- 
tinued this wise poficy with Ezra and Nehemiah. In fact the code of Jewish 
Law embodied in the Pentateuch was prepared and drawn up at Babylon, and 
here again the resemblances with Zoroastrian ideas are too striking to be 
accidental. To India the Achamenian conquest brought the Kharo^tln script, 
which was an adaptation of the common script of Babylon at that period. 

The most important gift of later Achaemenian Iri^ to the world was the 
Religion of Mithra. It was an off-shoot of Zoroastrianism giving to Mithra a 
position equal to Ahura-Mazda. Mithra and Ahura were originally the Aryan 
“ twin-deities Mitrd-Varuf^d. Mithra worship was in reality the worship of 
the Sun as the Ruler of the Moral and Ethical world. Its high ethical teach- 
ing and its rigid discipline were found very attractive by the Greeks and ap- 
pealed very strongly later on to the Romans. Mithraism was a world force 
in the first century after Christ and for a considerable time it was doubtful 
which of the two— Mithra or Christ— would emerge victorious as the Redeemer 
of the Roman Empire. 

A few words might be said about Greece and ir^. The Persian Wars 
waged with Xerxes were very much exaggerated by Greek writers. This was 
but natural, because undoubtedly their victories at Salamis and Plataea were 
most remarkable. These two battles certainly had a most bracing effect on 
the morale of the Greeks — especially of the Athenians. To Irian, however, 
they w^re not the shattering blows the Greek writers would have us believe. 
They were defeats, indeed, and lowered the prestige of iri^ for a while, irm 
realised clearly that it was useless to think of conquering Greece unless there 
was a strong navy. And the geographical position of Iran had effectively 
shut out all possibility in that direction.^^ in spite of this elation of the 

Greek States they were always ready to ask for the help of their Iranian neigh- 
bour against their enemies. What is even more remarkable, the Greek States 
often requested the Great King to arbitrate, when disputes arose between them- 
selves, for they were always certain of getting justice and fair dealing from 
the Iranian. This is the highest compliment one nation can pay to an enemy. 

After the death of Artaxerxes I. (424 b.c.) the downfall of the Achae- 
menians may be said to have begun. Artaxerxes II. (Mnemon) stayed the 
downward sliding for a time, for he was a man of clear ability and consider- 
able goodness. But the degeneration had set in. The reasons were many 
and various, but three chief causes might be enumerated ; all the others flowed 
from these three. These were : (0 the progressive degeneracy in the royal 
family itself, (u) the growing wealth and power of the governing classes and 
* (m) the growing laxity in religion. These might be considered separately. 

32. In the days of the greater ralers there did exist an Iranian navy, but this 
was never a regular institution. See also Note 18 above. 
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The degeneracy of the Achamenians was due primarily to their growing 
wealth and luxurious living. Kurush had to win the empire for himself, 
Kambujya conquered Egypt, and Darius, besides conquering Hind®® and con- 
siderable parts of Europe,®^ had to organise and set going the government of 
his vast domains. All his time and energies were devoted to supervising 
every part of his empire and constantly journeying throughout the length and 
breadth of his dominions. He accumulated vast treasures and though he 
spent lavishly, so great was his revenue that he left behind him a full treasury. 
Xerxes was, if possible, a greater builder, and his palaces and halls at Persepolis 
were larger and finer than those of his father. Even thus he could not spend 
all his treasure and so he began the practice of luxurious living. Darius was 
essentially a plain living soldier, inured to hard life and not caring for luxury. 
With Xerxes and those who followed matters were different. They were 
brought up in the lap of luxury. Even when they marched to war against 
their foes, they had all the luxuries in the camp. They had their wives and 
their innumerable attendants following them, and these were often a positive 
hindrance. 

Polygamy was the rule among these rulers though there was only one 
Chief Queen. The Achaemenians married several Queens of their own social 
rank, most often very near relatives.®^ Inbreeding can perpetuate and accen- 
tuate virtues as well as vices. And once the rot had set in, each successive 
generation of such unions increased the evil manifold. The steady decline in 
the capabilities of the rulers is clearly to be traced to this cause. 

Add to these the jealousies of the various Queens in the royal^ palace. 
Tliere were intrigues started as soon as the Great King began to show signs 
of old age. And often upon the death of the Ruler there were wars of succes- 
sion or rebellions followed by wholesale massacres of all the princes who were 
next of kin to the victor. It was in one of these fractricidal wars that Iran 
lost Kurush the Younger,®® the one Achaemenian of the later generation fully 
worthy of the great name he bore. His mother Parysatis was the evil genius 


33. Hind included the Punjab and Sindh (west of the Indus) and probably 
Kacch and Kathiawar also. 

34. The European expedition of Darius was agaiUvSt the marauding Scythian 
tribes round the shores of the Black Sea. He conquered the lands on tlie Blade Sea 
upto the mouths of the Danube and marching further along the coast seems to have 
penetrated as far as Crimea. This expedition was carried out about B.c. 511-10. 
The terrible climate and scardty of water forced the army to retreat. The distance 
from Iran and the harddiip of staying there made it difficult to hold this r^on for 
a long time. It slipped out of Iranian control very soon and was not missed. 

35. Herodotus and others say that they actually married their sisters. The 
custom was definitely followed in Egypt and there is nothing surprising if the Achae- 
menians also had a similar custom, however much it may “ ^ock '' our present ideas 
of propriety and decency. 

36. He was the son of Darius II and Parysatis. He was slain at the battle 
of Cunaxa in 401 B.C. 
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of the Achaemenian house. Her ambitions started the flames of fratricidal 
hatred which were quendied finally only at the conquest of Alexander. 

Wrapped up in enervating luxuries and pleasures, surrounded by women 
and parasites and distracted by their eternal squabbles, the later Achaemenians 
had little time and less energy to supervise the government of their Empire. 
They tried in vain to rule their harem ; the empire governed itself. 

The Satraps took full advantage of this position and consolidated their 
own power and in their turn became wealthy and luxurious and proud. They 
cajed less and less for their subjects and thus the various provinces were all 
ready to rebel. The Great King was no longer the father of his people,” 
but a distant, unknown tyrant. The masses had to pay heavily to keep the 
Great King and their own lesser kings in vice and luxury. This sapped the 
vitality of the very people upon whom the safety of the empire depended ; 
and so at the first touch of the vigorous Alexander the whole vast structure 
collapsed like a house of cardsi. 

With the growth of luxurious living came also a corresponding deteriora- 
tion in religion. The pure worship of Aliura-Mazda was replaced by the 
Mithra-AnShitia cult. Mithra was the Sun who illumines our hearts and 
minds and stands for justice and righteousness. An^itia by herself represent- 
ed the waters that fertilise. She also represented perfect womanhood. Origi- 
nally the ideas were very high and uplifting. Both of them were associated with 
the rejuvenation of the earth at the beginning of the solar year — ^the return- 
ing Sun and the flooded Rivers of the spring season. To them was consecrated 
the ushering in of the Nauroz ( vosantotscvd ) , the festival of gaiety and merry- 
making and soon it degenerated into drunken and obscene orgies.^^ This 
perversion of what was once pure and inspiring sapped the very life of the 
nation. The huge structure which Darius had erected as the result of his 
pious, austere life — ^his tapascaryd — had now lost this driving force of dharma, 
of duty and service. The later kings continued to use the ancient phrases of 
Darius in their inscriptions and invoke blessings on themselves and their 
posterity. But these are mere empty words. Bereft of its true soul-force the 
mighty empire of the Achaemenians was like a huge tree eaten through and 
throu^ by white ants. It needed but a small force to send it crashing to 
earth. 

The Achaemenians ruled over a very large portion of Asia for 229 years.^s 

37. Exactly the same was the history of the Isis-Osiris cult of Egypt and the 
Ishtar cult of Babylon and the Dionysios festival of Greece. The original idea 
was essentially the same — ^the rejuvenation of all life at the end of winter. The 
Hindu Holi festival, of similar origin, also degenerated along the same lines. 

38. The Great Kings were: (1) Kurush the Great (559-529 B.c.) 30 years; 
(2) Kambujya (529-522 B.c.) 7 years; (3) Darius the Great (521-486 B.c.) 36 

, years; (4) Xerxes I (486-465 B.c.) 21 years; (5) Artaxerxes I (Makrokheir) (465- 
424 B.C.) 41 years ; (6) Xerxes II (424 B.c.) Six weeks ; (7) Darius II (Nothus) 
(424-405 B.c.) 19 years; (8) Artaxerxes II (Mnemon) (405-359 B.c.) 46 years; 
(9) Artaxerxes III (Ochus) (359-338 B.c.) 21 years; (10) Areas (388-336 B.c.) 2 
years; (11) Darius III (Codomanus) (336-330 B.c.) 6 years. 
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On the whole their rule was kindly and benevolent. They brou^t peace and 
prosperity to the many nations under them. Above all they gave to the 
world two of the greatest among the kings of Earth — ^Kurush and Darius. 

They were both ideals of Aryan manhood and ideal Aryan Kings and 
as Aryans we should be proud of their achievements and of their royal virtues 
and we sh(»ild cite them as examples to rulers and leaders of men for all 
time. 



THE ACHIEVEMENTS AND FAILURES OF 

THE MARATHAS^J* 


By 

RAO BAHADUR G. S. SARDESAI, b.a. 

The Problem. — Allow me at the outset to thank you and the organisers 
of the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan for the honour you have done me by invit- 
ing me to address you on the subject of my study of Maratha history, a sub- 
ject which I believe is only now taking shape in a real scientific spirit and 
which I am afraid has not received the wide attention it deserves at the hands 
of scholars even of Mahar^tra and therefore much less from those of o^hei 
Indian provinces. India as you are well aware is a continent of many diffe- 
rent races, creeds and languages, almost like Europe, whose divided interests 
have done no small harm to her unity in past ages and who on that account 
often fell an easy prey to foreign conquerors and exploiters. Indeed we all 
know how distressing is the record of India’s history during the past eight 
or ten centuries, when India has been repeatedly subjected to foreign lust 
and conquest and when all her boasted superior culture of thousands of years 
proved of no avail in the hour of peril. If we trace back this downfall of our 
Hindu ci vilization, we come to about the year 1000 of the Christian era when 
that great Moslem soldier Mahmud of Ghazni made his first inroad upon 
India and started that career of conquest which entirely unsettled India’s in- 
ternal situation in political, social and religious matters for some five hundred 
years thereafter, until another able Moslem ruler, the brave and energetic 
Babar won the crown of India on the field of Panipat in the year 1526 and 
established a new era of peace and prosperity which marked the Mughal rule 
of the next two hundred years. The great Arab scholar Al-Beruni supplies us 
the starting-point and the versatile Babar the end of his long period which 
marks the Muslim conquest of India. In order to form a correct estimate of 
the good or evil which the rise of the Maratha power has done to India, we 
must look back a little on this preceding era of Muslim conquest and review 
in our mind what the downfall of the old Aryan culture and civilization meant 
for the average inhabitant of this vast continent. An exact conception of 
time is at the same time presupposed for a clear grasp of the subject. 

The Marathas as you well know took their rise from their great hero 
Shivaji. In the face of the powerful Mughal Emperor Aurangzeb, Shivaji 
carved out an independent kingdom and had himself crowned in the year 
1674. iWe might rou^y say that for nearly 150 years thereafter the 
Marathas ruled the destinies of India in varying degrees of effici^cy and 
dominion. Since the death of Aurangzeb in 1707 to that of Nana Fadnis in 
1800, all the political transactions of this vast country were clearly controlled 
and dictated from the Maratha capital in the south. Although this period 

* Extenaon Lecture, delivered on January 21, 1939. 
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is not very large in, its measure of ler^, it has a peculiar and significant 
importance in history, which is perhaps not wdl realized by the average 
student. What message does this short Maratha rule convey to us today is 
I believe the crucial question which I will try to explain in some measure 
during my discourse of this afternoon. 

2. The Root Cause of Maratha Rise. — ^From hoary antiquity to the 
middle ages, or, to be more precise, from the days of Gautama Buddha, 
Alexander and Ashoka to those of Prithviraj Chowhan, India had enjoyed 
a long life of achievements and progress not only for herself but she radiat^l 
her civilizing influence to all the backward peoples of the old world either 
directly or indirectly. To Aryanize the world, kfnvato visvamaryam, was the 
great mission of benevolence and good-will by which this BhSrata-Varsha was 
able to assimilate in her body politic all the foreign elements that came in 
from outside. The Greeks, the Scythians, the Mongols, the Parthians entered 
the country in succession through countless ages, but they all came to be 
entirely absorbed into one homogeneous Aryan community and after a time 
not a trace remained of their foreign character. We see a similar phenomenon 
in the Norman conquest of England, where the conquerors and the conquered 
soon formed one united race. But the Moslem conquest of India from the 
beginning assumed an entirely different aspect. The Moslems have ever since 
remained a foreign race in this vast land, distinct in tenet and religious prac- 
tice, so as to present many knotty problems to the rulers and the administra- 
tors of succeeding centuries, in spite of heroic efforts of great monarchs, saints 
and politicians to bring about a lasting social and religious union between the 
two. It is this main problem which the Marathas in their own way tHed to 
solva Let us see what the problem was. 

The main difference between the Moslem conquerors and other foreign 
invaders that preceded! them, lay in the extreme hostility and intolerance of 
the former to the idols of the Hindus, in their fanaticism and hatred towards 
idol-worship and towards all the paraphernalia of religious observances which 
had entered every phase of a Hindu’s life. Go wherever you like, the results 
of this iconoclastic spirit is painfully apparent throughout India, particularly 
in the Northern regions. Not only beautiful images but fine and valuable 
works of art, most elegant carvings, best specimens of old inscriptions have 
been ruthlessly destroyed as abominable evidence of a false creed. This havoc 
is particularly noticeable in most of the holy places such as Benares, Mathura, 
Kanauj, Dhar and others. The process first started with the Prophet him- 
self and has often been copied with greater zeal by some of his ardent follow- 
ers in India. It is this intolerant phase of the Muslim faith which has not 
only created an unbridgeable gulf between the two races, but has probably 
helped the rapid spread of Muslim dominion throughout the world. An 
equally striking difference between the two creeds lies in the practice adopted 
by the Muslims since the beginning of their career of forcibly converting to 
their creed all those who belonged to other faiths, while the Hindus have 
remained entirely exclusive and have even <^pased taking back into their 
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fold any of those who were converted under compulsion. The present-day 
Muslim population of India has only a small strain of foreign blood in it 
and is mostly of Indian descent originating in forcible marriages and conver- 
sion. 

It must not however be supposed that the Muslims had an uncontested 
or easy passage into India. They took more than five hundred years to 
complete their conquest of this country and even then the Southern regions 
never became completely amenable to their rule. The Muslim advance was 
stoutly resisted by their Hindu opponents on many a sanguinary battlefield. 
If Alauddin Khilji succeeded in crushing the last surviving Hindu Dynasty 
of the Yadavas of Deogiri, another strong Hindu Empire rose further South 
at Vijayanagar mainly through Hindu brains : but that too had its turn of 
death at the fatal field of Talikot and the Hindu cause seemed all but hope- 
lessly lost. 

3. The First Grand Achievement. — In the midst of this dark gloom 
and helplessness which had rapidly spread over this Indian continent, the 
first ray of hope came to save the situation from an unexpected quarter. An 
unknown and ignorant boy suddenly rose to fame and power in the Western 
hilly regions peopled by a rude and unlettered race of hardy cultivators more 
adept in the use of the plough and the scythe than the sword and the shot. 
The wonderful genius of Shivaji was soon able to organise his scattered tribes- 
men and harness the dormant resources so as to bring to their knees not only 
the several feudal lords known as Jagirdars of the Deccan but defy the most 
powerful of the great Mughal Emperors and wrest out of his grasp the in- 
dependence of his homeland. Whatever judgment may be passed on the 
character of the ways and means employed by Shivaji in gaining his ends, 
the bold and intrepid stand he made in the spring of 1666 in that famous 
Diwani-Am, a small slim figure, all alone, before the mightiest and the illus- 
trious monarch seated on his peacock-throne at Agra and surrounded by all 
his power and dignity, sent an indescribable thrill through all India, filling 
every breast with new hope and fresh courage for downtrodden humanity. 
Shivaji’s equally wonderful escape from tlie Emperor’s clutches was univer- 
sally interpreted as divine interference for the protection of a righteous cause, 
proclaiming self-rule and independence. Shivaji at once became an all-India 
figure. This small incident forms the kernel of Maratha history and points 
out the lesson which it teaches. It is indeed the first great achievement of 
which not alone the Maratha race, but the suppressed nationalities all over 
India may well be proud. 

4. An Essential Need of National Sucx:ess.— -Let me tell you a 
small story in this connection whicli illustrates the principle on which Shivaji 
acted and which gave him the strength he exhibited in later life. Indeed it 
^ is this principle on which politics depends for its success. You already know, 
I am- sure, that Shivaji had captured Sinhagad the capital from which the 
western r^on was ruled by the Sultan of Bijapur. Shivaji signalised his 
career in early life by the capture of this fort and made it the basis of his 
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svarajya. The king of Bijapur in retaliation imprisoned Shivaji’s father and 
demanded the restoration of the fort as the price of his life. The father sent 
orders to his son to restore the place and save his life. But Shivaji would not 
yield away the fruit of years of labour and toil. This distressed the mother 
awfully and a severe difference arose between the two. They however agreed 
to refer the dispute to their hereditary political adviser, Sonopant Dabir, a 
man of ripe judgment and keen circumspection, whom Shivaji had often de- 
puted to meet Aurangzeb and arrange with him a settlement of his affairs. 
Sonopant at once decided the point and advisedi Shivaji to give back Sinha- 
gad. The affair has been lucidly narrated by the author of Shiva Bharat in 
a long chapter of beautiful diction. The crux of the foreign minister’s advice 
is contained in a short line which says 

It means that all the wide world is open for a man of prowess. Sonopant 
asked Shivaji to give back Sinhagad and save his father’s life. “ If you have 
the necessary courage,” said he, “ you can win back any number of forts of 
the type of Sinhagad : but if you have it not, what would a single fort avail 
you ? ” Shivaji moulded all his career on this main principle, which as we 
see even today guides the destinies of nations. Mr. Hall in his “ Building of 
a Nation ” cites the same truth in different language. “ It is evident that 
there is no quality upon which the success of a nation so much depends as 
upon its courage. No nation can rise to a high place or maintain its indepen- 
dence without being brave. Nations that are cowards must fail.” This self- 
confidence was given to India by Shivaji. His learned biographer. Sir Jadu- 
nath Sarkar calls him the last great constructive genius of the Hindu race 
during modern ages. He taught the modem Hindus to rise to the full stature 
of their growth.’' 

For centuries past the Muslim aggression had created a kind of revulsion 
in the Hindu mind ; the spirit of unity and solidarity was always in the air. 
The downfall of Devgiri and Vijayanagar was rankling in popular sentiment. 
Shivaji’s mother, descended from the former, fanned the tender embers of 
young Shivaji’s spirit. His father worked out his life’s mission in the latter 
region and came to be inspired with a keen desire to put down the opponents 
of his religion. No wonder then that the son of two such parents should 
inherit an inspiration to work for national uplift. Historically this subject 
is full of immense possibilities for fresh research and valuable reconstruction. 

5. The Second Great Achievement. — ^But Shivaji was not blessed 
with the long life which his opponent Aurangzeb enjoyed. He died an un- 
timely death and left no competent successor either to complete his unfinish- 
ed task or even to preserve what he had gained in a life of arduous struggle. 
Aurangzeb was shrewd and vigilant enough to seize the opportunity. He 
descended with all his mighty hosts upon the newly founded poor SvarSiya 
of the Marathas. In his tremendous swe^ he quickly gathered a rich harvest. 
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He put an end to the Moslem Kingdoms of Bijapur and Golkonda, captured 
Sambhaji alive and put him to an ignominious death. Hereafter came into 
full evidence the real spirit infused into his nation by the great Shivaji. The 
second great achievement of the Maratha nation is exemplified in the war of 
Independence which they successfully waged for 17 long years against Mughal 
forces led by the Emperor in person. “ Just when their country’s fortune was 
at its lowest ebb and everything seemed to be lost beyond hope, tnese very 
misfortunes served to unite the people of all ranks and to rouse a band of 
patriots who were trained in Shivaji’s school and who sacrificed their all to 
secure their national independence by driving the powerful Emperor to his 
last resting place.” Judging by the results achieved there can be no doubt 
that these twenty years represent the most glorious period of Maratha history. 
The patriots who carried on the war of independence to a successful issue had 
no leader of any magnetic power, they had to fight the vast Mughal armies 
over a field extending for thousands of miles from their original mountain 
home. Without revenue, without armies, without forts and without resources 
they managed to develop a phase of warfare which came to be termed guer- 
illa. They more than avenged the sad death of their King Sambhaji whose 
spirit could have the satisfaction of having accomplished by his death what 
he failed to achieve by his life. Writes Ranade, ” The credit is equally due to 
Aurangzeb’s own misplaced ambition. He stirred the people of Mahaia§tra 
to their inmost depths : the hard discipline of 200 years cemented their na- 
tional and patriotic instincts and enabled their leaders during the next three 
generations to carry their conquests to the farthest limits of India. The war 
brouglfl out the higher moral force of the nation, exhibiting rare virtues such 
as heroism, endurance, administrative genius, a faith in the justice of their 
cause, devotion to a high ideal, a sense of brotherhood in common danger, 
and above all a strength to defend their cherished religion, which had suffered 
so cruelly at the hands of Moslems.” 

I am not talking mere empty and boastful words. They are supported by 
facts which have been proved by ample unimpeachable evidence which a band 
of devoted scholars have searched and published during the last forty or fifty 
years. More than five hundred printed volumes are now available mainly 
in Marathi containing original letters and' sources which are at present supply- 
ing ample materials for the labours of professors and students of the various 
Indian Universities. In fact it is these profuse materials which give an un- 
rivalled importance to Maratha history. As I said above, India is the home 
of many nationalities, among which it is the good fortune of the Marathas 
alone to possess plentiful old papers which bear evidence both to their achieve 
ments and failures in equal measure. I do not suppose such wealth of mate- 
rial exists in the case of any other nationality except the English and the 
Moslems. 

6. The Rajputs and the Marathas join hands.— The war of in- 
dependence and the Emperor’s tragic death had however not completed the 
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task which Shivaji had set before himsdf. Rather the new situation gave 
rise to fresh difficulties and some peculiar problems. The system of distri- 
buting conquered or even unconquered lands in support of military contin- 
gents supplied by the various chiefs had been scrupulously put down by Shivaji 
but it came to be again revived as an unavoidable measure during the stress 
of the long war. When Aurangzeb found that neither the death of Shivaji 
nor that of his son Sambhaji, had availed him in putting down the Maratha 
spirit of revolt, he had long planned as a last resort to create a split in the 
Maratlia solidarity. Ihis ruse succeeded wonderfully when Sambhaji’s cap- 
tured son Shahu was released and allowed to rule his little state as a Mughal 
vassal. A civil war ensued in Mah;ar;a§tra between him and his aunt Tarabai 
and would have completely wiped away all the good results of the successful 
war, liad not the genius of Balaji Vishwanath rescued the situation with an 
uncommon vision which Shahu had the wisdom to detect. Shahu at once 
made him his Peshwa or Prime Minister and invested him with full powers 
to rrianage the affairs of the state. A wide expansion of Maratha dominion 
was at once projected and various leaders of Maratha bands who had received 
valuable training in the late war and had gauged the weakness ot the Mughal 
Empire, now decided to turn the situation to their advantage in mutual con- 
cert. With Balaji were associated several veteran Maratha soldiers and 
diplomats : his two sons were by no means inconspicuous. Aurangzeb' s 
armies were mostly manned by northern Rajput chiefs and princes who during 
their long residence in the Deccan had become friends with the Marathas, 
and sympathised with the ideals in opposition to the old Emperor’s obstinate 
policy. I'he result was that the Marathas of the South and the Rajputs of 
the .North cordially joined hands in mutual friendship and co-operation in 
order to complete the ideal of a Hindu Empire perhaps dimly conceived by 
Shivaji himsdf. Balaji’s two sons Bajirao and Chimnaji, who were imbued 
with the spirit of Sonopant Dabir’s advice, mentioned above, carried on the 
game of Svarajya so dexterously that by the time that Nadir Shah came and 
dealt the Mughal Empire its last mortal blow, Maratha dominion had ad- 
vanced almost to the borders of the whole Indian Continent. Bajirao’s dash 
had so impressed the Rajput princes of the North that he was looked upon as 
a saviour next only to Shivaji in point of valour and diplomacy. 

Let me here make my meaning clear. We must guard against several 
misconceptions which often mar a right interpretation of historical problems, 
I know how the Rajputs became the mortal enemies of ihe Marathas : but 
that was a later development, a result of the wrong handling of political 
affairs by succeeding generations — and this, as I shall soon mention, is the 
main failure of the Marathas. . .They failed to preserve the old selfless na- 
tional ideal enunciated by Shivaji. This ideal was fully in evidence till the 
death of Shahu in the middle of the 18 th Century. It was also for a time 
revived by the fourth Peshwa Madhaorao I, with whose premature death in 
1772 Anally vanished all the dreams of a united Hindu India and the boasted 
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virtues exhibited by the Marathas during earlier days. 

7. Hindu-Moslem Co-operation in serving the Motherland. — To 
set down clearly the achievements and failures of a nation is by no means 
an easy task for the frail human powers of interpreting past events. Such 
interpretation is bound to vary with different individuals. Bearing this in 
mind, I will according to my light here clear the ground by defining the ob- 
jects of Maratha policy. 

A student of history must render impartial justice, when conflicting claims 
ajise. I do not wish to be partial to the Marathas, because I am one of them. 
If I show high appreciation of Maratha achievements, I am not slow to 
denounce their weaknesses and failures with equal severity. The word ‘ Hindu- 
pada Padshahi * or a united Hindu Empire has perhaps roused different con- 
ceptions in different minds. Here I would remind all students to grasp the 
correct idea in historical setting conveyed by that much abused word. The 
Marathas including Shivaji, I maintain, did endeavour to create a Hindu- 
pada Padshahi for India but the ideal was more religious than political. The 
Peshwas, or even Shivaji, never entertained the idea of establishing a Hindu 
monarch on the throne at Delhi. They only wanted and claimed full reli- 
gious liberty and tolerance from Muslim rulers : they did not care who ruled 
at Delhi, provided they experienced no interference with their religious prac- 
tices. Shivaji himself remained’ contented with gaining independence for his 
homeland. His famous letter to Aurangzeb clearly sets forth his ideals, which 
later the Peshwas tried' to translate into practice. They had not a few oonor- 
tunities to install a Hindu Monarch at Delhi ; in 1748, 1754 and 1759 they 
could Sasily have carried this out if they had so willed. In 1771 the Peshwa 
Madhaorao then in the height of his power contrived only to extend Maratha 
protection to Shah Alam and at his request restored him to Delhi. He could 
then have easily put a Hindu King there instead. Mahadji Scindia was in later 
days equally powerful to accomplish such an aim when he punished Gulam 
Kadir. On the other hand, he only obtained an imperial firman against cow- 
sacrifice, and a grant from the Emperor for the holy places of Mathura. 
Prayag, Benares and Gaya being put under Maratha rule for religious pur- 
poses. 

The Marathas, one must admit, had no correct notions either of religion 
or of politics and failed to realise that religion cannot be dissociated from 
politics as we find even today in our present efforts to bring about Hindu- 
Moslem union of national interests. Innumerable letters have been printed, 
addressed by the Peshwas during nearly a hundred years of their regime to 
their Sardars in the North, urging the latter not to interfere with Moslem rule 
but only have the holy places released’ from Moslem to Hindu control. The 
Marathas had absolutely no quarrel with the Moslem community or religion : 
they did not interfere with their practices : on the contrary they respected their 
observances as much as they claimed respect for their own. They only hated 
the uncalled fanaticism and intolerance of Moslems towards Hindu idols and 
Hindu worship. The wholesale conversions and frequent slaughters of mem- 
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bers of alien faiths by Moslem fanatics were practices foreign to Aryan civi- 
lization and extremely revolting to the Aryan mind, which always breathed 
peace, tolerance and goodwill to all foreigners. This persuasive process of 
Aryanization was what the Hindus in general and the Marathas in particular 
cared to preserve and enforce as an object of their policy. Fanatics of the 
type of Taimur exulted in raising towers of slaughtered heads to strike terror. 
It was Aurangzeb’s extreme intolerance which Shivaji objected to most. In 
retaliation of Shivaji’s safe escape from Agra, Aurangzeb in 1667 pulled down 
the famous Kashi Vishveshvara shrine of Benares and threw a challenge to 
the Hindus. Shivaji accepted the challenge and the recovery of Sinhagad by 
Tanaji was the inunediate result as we now know. Shivaji respected the 
Koran as much as his own holy scriptures. One of his own spiritual gurus was 
Baba Yakut of Kdashi, his chief naval commander or Darya Sarang was a 
Moslem named Ibrahim Khan. It was a Moslem Farras, a faithful servant of 
Shivaji, who endangered his own life to effect the escape of Shivaji from 
Agra. Shivaji’s personal secretary for a long time was a learned Moslem, 
named Mulla Haidar who was afterwards appointed by Aurangzeb to the 
post of Chief Kazi at Delhi. 

The same idea underlay the Peshwa’s policy towards their Moslem oppo- 
nents. Sadashivrao Bhau in his extreme peril at Panipat relied upon his 
faithful artillery commander Ibrahim Khan Gardi, whom Abdali in vain tried 
to seduce into his own service. Both the elder and the younger Gaziuddin, 
ministers of the Emperor at Delhi accepted the cordial friendship of several 
Maratha leaders. I need not cite instances of full cordiality and complete 
confidence exi< 2 ting between Moslems and Hindus for common aims, ‘inutual 
interests and united effort in the service of the motherland. The great Akbar 
and a number of saints and politicians such as Kabir, Nanak, Abul Fazal and 
Faizi were fully imbued with this spirit of mutual help and respect. Thus 
did the two races mould the history of the past and thus will the two once 
more enact the history of the future if only they evince the same spirit of 
tolerance and helpfulness. What wonderful achievements may they not joint- 
ly put forth hereafter in common service of their motherland ? 

8. The Function of History. — I hope I am not digressing. We do 
not in our ignorance realize what services history may not do to nations if 
only properly interpreted. History is not a stereot 3 ^d and unchangeable 
execution. It must change from time to time and' supply the varying needs 
of new situations. An eminent thinker thus explains the function of history : — 

“ History requires to be reshaped from time to time not merdy because 
new aspects come into viev% nor simply because new facts come to be dis- 
covered but mainly because the participant in the progress of an age is led 
to standpoints and considerations which demand a fresh treatment of past 
events. History must supply the lessons which the changing situations of 
national life need in this everchanging world.*' 

9. Maratha Failures : The System of Jagirs.— I shall now tiy to 
mention some of those points in which the Marathas failed- and in which we 
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can say they could have done better. I consider their main racial defect to 
be their disagreeable and ever quarrelsome or fault-finding nature in all mat- 
ters of life and activity. Successful life is based essentially upon a supreme 
sense of compromise. Every activity of life, and of politics most of all, de- 
pends for its success on mutual toleration, a kind of give and take, a sur- 
render of views and principles when critical situations demand it. But every 
Maratha is as a rule a law to himself : he will not give up his stand if common 
interest demands it. The greatest blunder of the Peshwas in my opinion was 
that they based their policy upon independent chiefships. Separate spheres of 
influence were allotted to the several Jagirdars, of course under stress of cir- 
cumstances and as the best means of rapid expansion of power. These semi- 
independent chiefs quarrelled among themselves, disobeyed the constituted 
authority and damaged national interests in pursuit of selfish personal aims. 
It must be admitted that for a rapid expansion of power, in the absence of 
military roads and easy communications, the system of Jagirs was very well 
suited : and so long as capable persons were available to exercise control from 
the centre, it certainly worked well. But a succession of capable Peshwas 
could not be always assured or expected. The last efficient Peshwa Madhao- 
rao I died, his brother Narayanrao came to be soon after murdered, and 
power slipped into different hands so that the Jagirdars* mutual jealousies 
worked the inevitable ruin. The inveterate enmity between the two powerful 
houses of ^Scindia and Holkar was a never-ending phenomenon and proved the 
ruin of the raj. Their example was later on copied by the Southern Jagir- 
dars during the decadent days of Bajirao IPs incompetent regime. 

THe Jagirs or independent chiefships presupposed hereditary succession, 
a pernicious principle which could not assure efficiency and which soon spread 
to the whole state service. Those who first acquired the jagirs were certainly 
capable men and made their acquisitions by proved merit. But their succes- 
sors soon degenerated into incompetent leaders of administrators, neglected 
their duties and responsibilities and only fought for their hereditary rights 
and possessions with renewed vehemence. The climax came during the time 
of the last Peshwa Bajirao II, the most degenerate and incompetent of all 
to hold that office. Unfortunately for him the rising fortunes of the East 
India Co. came to be entrusted to a band of British soldiers and diplomats 
which have been unequalled in efficiency by any others even in Anglo-Indian 
history. The three Wellesley brothers, Lord Lake, Malcolm, Close, Elphin- 
stone, Metcalfe, Munro, Jenkins have all within the space of a decade been 
so efficient in the tasks assigned to them that it would have been a wonder 
if they could have been matched by any other alien race. The twenty years 
between 1798 and 1818 undid all the good work of Shivaji and the Peshwas, 
and have left behind only dim memories of past achievements. 

10. Lack of Organisation. — ^Another common defect of us Orientals 
is an utter lack of method and organisation. In intellect probably we will 
beat almost any race in the world as the history of India for thousands of 
years doubtless proves. But forethought, organisation, regular and punctual 
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attention to details, OHjperation and team-work ; these are some of the most 
essential qualities of success, which we as a race lack miserably and in which 
we have been beaten hollow for ages past. It is only recently that we have 
been realizing these defects and now trying to remedy them. The Marathas 
are probably the worst offenders and were found wanting in these qualities 
at the very moment when they needed them most. 

You will perhaps ask me what permanent mark have the Marathas left 
on the history of India as a whole. Opinion will always differ in answering 
such questions. Selfdove and self-adulation is ingrained in human nature 
wherever we go. I am a believer in the maxim enunciated by Shakespeare : — 
“ The evil that men do lives after them : the good is oft interred with their 
bones.** If we go on harping on the dark side of any man or matter, nothing 
good will be found in the world. 

11. The most recent Experiment in Self-rule. — I have already in- 
directly touched upon the policy of the Marathas. They have certainly no 
grand or artistic structures to their credit. But they have neither to their dis- 
credit any permanent signs of desecration or wanton destruction : they often 
plundered and robbed, but did not ill-treat innocent childhood or womanhood, 
nor executed wholesale slaughters of humanity nor frightful sights for striking 
terror. Occasional instances of some wanton cruelties may be produced : but 
I dare hope they are exceptions and rather prove the rule on that account. 
Anyway the Maratha’s is the most recent experiment in self-government, of 
which India should always be proud. Lokamanya Tilak when called upon by 
the British rulers to learn the art of self-Govemment and wait for Svarajya 
until they proved their capacity before demanding full rights, always letorted 
that his ancestors had already demonstrated their success in that art, that 
they had achieved successes and endured reverses on many an occasion. Give 
us the field for our activities and we will prove what we can do. Rajputana, 
Bengal, Gujarat, Pataliputra, Kanauj, Madura, Mandugad, Dhar and5 many 
other places of India have certainly much to their credit which we can all 
rightly cherish : but they were all old experiments, more or less buried in 
oblivion through historic ages. The most recent, the most active, the most 
memorable experiment possessing ample and convincing proof in records is 
that of the Marathas only : the Sikhs in the last century did doubtless evince 
great national virtues : but they were too shortlived and too tragic for the 
whole Indian nation to copy. The history of the Marathas is most recent and 
also most in evidence throughout India. It doubtless requires to be reshaped 
and readjusted to the present needs, a task to which, let us hope, we shall 
bend all our energies and resources in the near future so as to secure the 
highest common good of this our ancient motherland. 



'*THE EARLY ARYANS IN GUJARATA/* 

[The Hon'ble Mr. K. M. Munshi delivered the Thakkar Vassanji Madhavji 
Lectures under the auspices of the University of Bombay in the Senate Hall on 
January 27, 31, February 2, 3, and 4, 1939. The subject chosen by him was The 
Early Aryans in Gujarata.’* The bold outlook which he brought to bear on the 
question and particularly on the Dasat^jha, the Bhygu-Haihaya conflict, the histori- 
city of Janamejaya Parik§ita, and the imaginative character of the Mahabharata 
deserve a caieful perusal. 

In the Lectures which will be published in due course by the Univeraty of 
Bombay will be foimd full and complete treatment of the problem with appropriate 
references and authorities. Meanwhile, we are here summarising the Lectures, setting 
out only the main conclusions arrived at by him. The final appeal for a National 
History of India deserves special attention. — ^Editor.) 

( 

I 

THE PROBLEM AND THE CONDITIONS OF INVESTIGATION 

Gujamta, at the dawn of history, extended from Mount Abu in the North 
to the Bassein Creek in the South, Cutch being under the sea. It was the land 
of primitive Nagas, and the names of Saryata, Cyavana and Anarta are the 
only records of the Aryan colonisation of Gujarata. The evidence regarding 
the colonisation contains many historical traditions and it can be divided into 
(i) Vedic and {ii) Puranic, and may be examined from the points of chrono- 
logy ajid credibility. 

I. The Mantras of the Rgveda are no doubt the oldest literary records. 
They however contain three varying grades of testimony : 

1. References which were traditional even in the IJgvedic period. To 
this class belongs the reference to Manu, Bh^gu and Yayati, the son of Nahu§a 
who is mentioned only once as an ancient sacrificer. They were mere names 
retained in the racial memory and may be dismissed as unreal. 

2. More or less contemporary records like the prayers of Visvamitra 
while crossing the river with the army or the blessings of Vasi§tha for Sudas. 
They are fairly trustworthy and may be relied upon. 

3. Later interpolations. 

II. The next in order of time are parts of Atharvaveda containing post- 
Rgvedic references. 

III. The records which come next are the Aitareya and the Satapatha 
Brahmaiias. They can be treated as reliable only to the extent to which they 
embody contemporary or recent events. 

IV. The next in time are the old and persistent traditions, common to 
all the Purapas, which were drawn from the original Pui^a or Puraiijas. 

V. Puranic traditions and pedigrees, other than those referred to in old 
and persistent traditions referred to above, which were made up centuries later 
and revised from time to tune. 
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Mr. Pargiter has tried to reconstruct history only out of Puramc sources 
among which the Mahalterata occupies the premier place. But many of the 
traditions in the Punaijas and the Mahiabharata are unreliable. The original 
lost Purina recorded traditions existing in the pre-Janamejaya period, but 
its material having been shaped with particular objects, its historical value 
is much impaired. 

The Puranic traditions yield historical material only if the corrective of 
the Vedic literature is applied. 

Mr. Pargiter's attempt to collate facts from the Puiiaoas, etc. has been 
frustrated on account of the undue importance he attaches to the so-called 
K^atriya tradition. 

The early Vedic literature is silent as to the distant parts of Aryavarta 
possibly because the Aryans of the outer Band who fought and mixed with 
the Nagas and Dasyus were looked down with contempt. 

The first historical outpost for our investigation of the Puranic tradi- 
tion is the D^rajha, the Battle of Ten Kings, recorded as a contemporary 
incident in the I?gveda and hence reliable. 

DASARAJ155A. 

ViSvamitra and Vasistha are the rival priests of Sudlas, king of the 
Trtsus. Visvamitra, being ousted by Vasistha leaves the court along with 
his tribe and organises a strong confederacy of ten kings against Sudias. In 
response to Visviamitra's prayers, Satadru and Vipias, which were unfordable 
afford passage to tlie allies who secure a first victory against Sudas but are 
soon routed. Ultimately, Sudlas emerges triumphant killing the leader^ of the 
confederacy. King Purukutsa dies in captivity and his son Trasadasyu is 
commissioned with restoring the Puru kingdom. Puru was a descendant of 
Ik§v^u. 

The Vedic records thus destroy the accuracy of the Puranic traditions 
which maintain that Sudas was a North Pahcala, Haritouidra an Ifc^vaku, 
Trisahku a king, etc. The genealogies of the Punkas, if the same test is 
applied, are fictitious. 


II 

THE HAIHAYA EMPIRE. 

The M^vas claim descent from Manu who is said to have rescued the 
creation from the great flood. Manu had lost all historical reality in the 
ggvedic Age, and the Puranas make him the father of ten valiant sons, some 
of whom bear eponymous names. 

Vedic literature did not include the !§aryatas among the P^cajanas, who 
possibly consisted of the Yadus, the I^rus, the Anus, the Druh3nis and the 
Turvasas. The Saryatas did not belong to the Yayiati group, but were con- 
nected with the Bhrgus. 

The Bhrgus are said to have descended from Bhrgu the son of Vanuja, 
later rqpresented as the son of Manu. Reputed! to have brought down the 
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fire on earth, the Bhrgus were noted for their priefetly importance and martial 
prowess, and the Atharva Veda was their special branch. The Atharvans, 
Angirasas and Bhrgus were originally the same, but separated afterwards. 
The Bhrgus were closely associated with the Yay&ti group which flourished 
before the separation of the Indian Aryans from their Persian brethren. The 
Bhrgus and the M^avas freely intermarried with the non- Aryans. 

Saryiata occurs in the Rgveda as the name of a singer, and the Brahmanas 
mention Saryiata in connection with the rejuvenation of Cyavana, proving the 
historicity of Cyavana*s connection with Saryiati. iSaryjati Manava is the first 
Aryan associated with Gujarata, as his son (Anarta) gave it its first Aryan 
name. 

Cyavana is always connected with Gujaifita and the Bhrgus (closely 
connected with Gujarata) were the descendants of Cyavana. 

Haihayas, known by various names, came to be associated with Gujarata 
at a later time. They were allied to the iSaryata group and not the Yayati 
group as the later tradition maintains. The immediate successors of Arjuna 
ICartavirya are all eponymous kings whose names indicate the territory occu- 
pied by the Haihaya confederacy, which was bound by the Yamunfi in the 
North-East, the Vetravati in the East, the Narmada on the South, and the 
sea and the desert on the West. 

THE HAIHAYA CONQUESTS. 

The Haihayas from Malwa proceeded to conquer the East, and seized 
the kingdom of KiaS for a time. The capital was recovered, recaptured and 
regainedi in turn, and finally king Pratardana drove back the Vitahavya 
Haihayas whose king found refuge with a Bhrgu. They then conquered the 
Si^va country. Arjuna Kfirtavirya of the Haihayas was a mighty conqueror, 
a samraj and a cakravartin, the first Indian Emperor. He propitiated Datta- 
treya and started on an extensive conquest completely subjugating the N&gas. 
On the ruins of the Naga settlements on the banks of the Narmada arose the 
first great Aryan city of Western India — ^Mahi§mati. 

Ill 

PARASURAMA’S CONQUEST OF GUJARATA. 

All the important Puianas embody the valuable tradition of the founda- 
tion of M^§mati by Arjuna Kartavirya, and unanimously locate it on the 
Narmada where the tidal waves came right upto it. 

None of the places so far identified with Mahi§mati, viz., Mandala, 
Maheshwara, Mandhata, etc. stands where tidal waves could have reached, 
and none is central with reference to Anupa of which Mahi§mati was a capital. 
The only correct identification seems to be near the site of modem Broach. 
^Anupa would therefore fall within modem Gujarata. 

In the Mahibhiarata, Anupa (lit. place near the sea) represented an 
insignificant kingdom on the west coast. Sunaigtra, Anupa and Anarta were 
contiguous countries, and Anupa lay between the Mahi and the Tapti. 
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During the period of the composition of the Mahabharata, Kartavirya^s 
country andl its capital Mi^ii§mati appear to be non-existent ; a descendant 
of Kiartavarya is shown as a king of Avanti. 

The Mahii^mati of the Mahabharata and the Purmias was a city where 
lived a tribe designated as Mahi§aka, Mahi^ika or Miahii§maka, which appears 
to be non- Aryan and ruled by Nila in the epic period. The city, further, has 
been placed in the Dak§iiijapatha, beyond the Narmada South of the 
Vindhyas, and hence cannot be identified with the MShi§mati of the Haihayas. 

During the post-Mahabharata and Buddhistic times there was a town 
named M;^i$mati or Mahesmati somewhere to the south of the Vindhyas. 

There was also a third Mahi^matl founded by Mucakunda, which seems 
to have disappeared altogether. 

Kartavirya, the founder of the city, brought Ravaoa in captivity, and 
burnt the hermitage of Apava Vasi^tha, who cursed him. Later, he turned 
to the Bhrgus. He raided the hermitage of Jamadagni and ill-treated him, 
carrying his cattle. Infuriated at the insult, Rama, Jamadagni's son, killed 
Arjuna. Thereafter, R^a as the head of the Bhrgus destroyed the Haihaya 
power, razed M^i^matl to the ground and established himself in Surparaka. 

The Punkas indicate that Para§ui§ma destroyed the Ki§atriyas 21 times 
and rid the world of them. 

After extending the limits of the Aryavarta to Narmadla and AyodhyS, 
Parasurama, regarded as the father of the martial art and the embodiment 
of triumphant Aryjavarta, made a gift of the entire earth to Kai§yapa, and re- 
tired to iSuipiaraka. Later traditions invest him with legendary character 
making him immortal and an Avatiara of Vi§nu. The epics indulge in giving 
exaggerated accounts of the exploits of Parasurama making him kill a host 
of army single-handed. 

The Haihayas exercised suzerainty over a tract from the Gulf of Cam- 
bay to the Ganges- Jumna Doab and Benares. The Haihayas drove out B^u, 
a king of Ayodhya, whose queen gave birth to a son by name Sagara in the 
hermitage of Aurva Bhargava, a descendant of Para§UT^ma. Aurva brought 
up Sagara and installed him the king of Ayodhya after destroying the Hai- 
hayas. This tradition shows that the Haihayas had conquered up to Ayodhyi, 
and the famous line of Ayodhya kings owed their rule to the Bhrgu-Haihaya 
conflict. 


IV 

THE BH^tGU-HAIHAYA CONFLICT. 

The testimony of the PurSijas renders the following facts historical : 

( a ) Arjuna Kartavirya led the Haihayas to the Narmada and found- 
ed Mghi$mad near modem Broach. 

(b) He raided Aryiavarta, where lived the Paricajanas, whp, led by 
the Bhrgus, worsted Arjuna, raided Anupade&i and destroyed 
MIQ:^i^mati. 
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(c) ParaSuiSma, tiie chief of the Bhrgus, settled on the banks of 

Narmada and cwi the south sea coast upto Bombay. 

Several facts have been adduced in support of the view that the Haihaya- 
Bhigu conflict took place in modem Gujarata, and that both Gujarata and 
Konkan were occupied by the Aryans. 

Looking for Vedic corroboration of the conflict, we find that the Bgveda 
does not refer to Arjuna. Vitahavya of the Dasarlajna appears to be Viti- 
hotra or Vitahavya, the descendant of the Kartaviryas. Vitahavya tSryayasa 
in the Yajurveda Samhit^s has been taken to be identical with the Rgvedic 
Vitahavya or his descendant. The Atharvaveda refers to a Vitahavya as con- 
nected with Jamadagni, the Bhrgu, thus leaiving no doubt as to the identity 
of the Puranic Haihaya with Sin jaya- Vitahavya which were allied tribes or 
one the sub-section of the other. 

Puranic Jamadagni can be identified' with the Vedic R§i of that name 
who is mentioned in the Vedic literature as a venerable person, a friend of 
ViSvamitra and a rival of Vasi§tha. That Parasurama was a Jamadagnya is 
undisputed. The Atharvaveda directly corroborates the fact of the Bhrgu- 
Haihaya conflict. 

The Vedic and Puranic sources establish (t) the Bhfgu-Haihaya con- 
flict (ii) the alliance of Srnjaya-Vithavyas with Sudlas (Hi) Wars of Aiki§- 
vakus, Bhrgus, Kums (iv) continuation of these wars after the close of the 
Mantra period. 

The DSKarajna war of the Aryiavarta was continued outside between 
Haihaya-Srnjaya-Vitahavya and Bhrgu-Pum-Bharata, i.e., between Arjuna 
and Rima in the Puranic language. The period between the IMarajna and 
these wars cannot extend beyond a single life-time. As a result of these wars, 
the Bharatas emerged successful and absorbed different tribes in their fold. 

The Inner Band Aryans then spread upto Narmada and the political 
conflicts between the races were replaced by a hierarchy of castes. 

The synchronisms extracted from the Dafeimjna read in conjunction with 
the Pui^as throw light also on the individuals with whom the Mantra period 
closed. 

The Manavas, Saryatas, Bhrgus, and Haihayas were doubtless Aryans, 
but they lacked the hi^er culture of the Trtsus and Bharatas with whom 
they were knit by ties of kinship and religibo. Linguistically, they form the 
Outer Band, but none the less, they are Aryans. 

Arjuna’s leadership of these tribes may be responsible for the homoge- 
neity of Rajputana, Malwa and Gujaifita. All these facts prove that the 
races which settled on the Narmada from the Sarasvad were homogeneous in 
blood, language and culture long before the period of the Rgveda. There is 
however no Vedic evidence supporting the Aryan immigration into India north 
of Narmada. 

V 

The chronological sequence of the Rgveda Samhita, Atharva Veda, Aita- 
reya and Satapatha Brahma^as is indisputed. The Biahmahas were composed 
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a short time after a few generations after the cessation of the reign of Pmk- 
§ita Janamejaya, which is an undisputed historical event after Dasai^jha. 

The period between the close of the Mantra period and the composition 

of the Aitareya Brahmaija was characterised by various extraordinary changes 

in the language and rituals and religious outlook and social organisation. 

The Pur^as mention two Janamejaya Piarik§itas (viz., No. 74 and 97 
in Pargiter’s list) whereas the Aitareya Biiahmaua refers to a Janamejaya 
Parifc§ita who ruled at Asandivant. The identification of Parik§ita Janame- 
jaya with the first Janamejaya (No. 74) in the Puranic list would lead to 
many curious results such as the syndironism of persons separated by 25 
generations, etc. No evidence supporting the existence of two Janamejaya 
Parik§itas with identically glorious careers being found, it is certain that the 
Aitareya Briahmaiia refers to the Janamejaya whom the Mahabharata and 
the Pui^as place as the great grandson of Pi^dava Arjuna. The Atharva 
Veda and the Aitareya and Satapatha Bmhmanas refer to> Pariki§ita and his 
son Janamejaya. Curiously enough, no reference is found to any war between 
the Kurus and Pancalas, nor to any single great figure in the Mahiabharata, 
nor to the great Rajasuya of Yudhi!§thira in the Vedic literature, which indi- 
cates that no such war took place nor were the great heroes living in fact. 

If these conclusions are correct, the Mahabharata story is t^urely imagi- 
nary and Janamejaya P!arifc§ita’s ancestry is not reliably known. The float- 
ing mass of heroic tales around Para!§urama in connection with the Bhrgu- 
Haihaya conflict seems to have been woven into a magnificent national epic. 
Many traditions in Mahiabharata betray their source which was the 
rajna and the Bhrgu-Haihaya conflict. 

If, therefore, the pedigree of the PSi?davas and the details of their roman- 
tic story are kept aside, the period between the close of the Mantra period 
and the death of Janamejaya would be considerably narrowed. 

These enquiries show that between the founding of Mahi^mata and the 
death of Janamejaya a number of historical events took place which can be 
summarised as follows : 

The Aryans occupied a considerable part of Northern India sometime 
between 1500-1000 B.c. Yadus, Purus, Tjtsus, Bharatas were the tribes into 
which the Aryans were divided. Aryans had constant wars with the Dasyus, 
and Divodiasa of the Trtsus, inflicted a heavy defeat on Sambara, the Dasyu 
King. About the same time, Arjuna Kartavirya, chief of the Haihaya-TMa- 
janghas who lived from the Punjab upto the North Gujariata, was founding 
an empire defeating the Nagas and founding Mahismari. Divodasa was 
succeeded by SudSs who was advised by Vasi^tha and Visvamitra. Then a 
long and bitter war followed in which practically all the tribes took part. 
The Haihayas overran the sacred land. The Bhrgus were butchered, their 
women raped, their leader Jamadagni killed, their wealth looted. All this 
estranged the relation^ip of their allies with the Haihayas. All joined against 
them headed by RSma, who killed Arjuna and razed Mfihi§mati to the ground. 
The war was ceaseless and protracted as the results of whidi the royal lines 
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were cut short, tribes mixed freely, new beliefs sprung up, etc. Bharatas be- 
came Kuru-Paftdalas. The aged Rama ultimately made Surpfiraka his capital. 
After the decline of his power there arose a number of Aryan kingdoms. Then 
came a great Cakravartin, Janamejaya PSriksita, who performed an Aiva- 
medha. Meanwhile tales about the great wars associated with I^ma 
had collected round several places and names, and some great poet wove round 
Janamejaya’s ancestors a great epic story aeating incidents to suit the roman- 
tic dieme. 

This is rather a bold inference, and I would not be sorry if further 
Qcamination reveals that I am mistaken. There is an urgent need of our 
national history being written by Indians : foreign scholars could not out- 
grow an underlying bias against Indians. The history of the Janapadas is 
ignored as also the constructive period of the later epochs, while the British 
period is lengthened out. Our own history must be examined and worked by 
us from the point of view of the development of our culture, literature, art, and 
our achievements. Our national history waits to be written and a nation 
which seeks self-determination must undertake the work. 



A HARI-HARA IMAGE FROM NORTH GUJARAT 

By 

Phof. M. R. MAJMUDAR, M.A.. LL.B. 

In the city of Visnagar (originally Visahu^ar) founded by Vi^ldeva 
Chau hBija of Delhi, now a taluka town in the MehsSnja 
Source and loca- District of the Baroda State, in North, Gujarat, is a 
temple of Hari-Hara with a beautiful image in blade 
granite, which is worshipped ri^t royally even toiday. 

This image (Plate I) is designfidi in the Uttama dasa tala measure, as 
Description of required by the texts on loonometry, and measures 4 
the image. feet 6 indies by 2 feet. The image has a hatimekhala 

(a girdle); yajnopavlta (sacred thread) round the shoulder and Snvatso- 
lafickana on the chest. A sort of cloth is wrapped round the middle part 
of the body. 

The right hand part of the rmkula is of the jafd-rmkuta type, and the 
left porti(Hi is of the Kinta-nmkuta type. The tnpm}4fo with a candraka cm 
the forehead is crossed by tilaka in the middle. The kundaia of the rudrdk^a 
bead is in the right ear, and of the general round shape in the left. The 
expression of the face is stately, serene and' peaceful, and the pose is soma- 
bhanga or erect, like that of the Surya or the Vispu image. 

The frcMit right hand holds a rosary (akfamdla) in the varada (boon- 
giving) pose, and a trident (triiula) in the back one, around which a serpent 
entwined (bkujanga valaya) is seen. The upper left hand holds a eakra 
and the lower one a sankha. 

On two sides of the prindpal image are noticeable, twd figures, compa- 
ratively of a much lower size, on each side. They are said to be Bhrngi and 
Spngi the attendants of Siva on the right, and Jaya and Vijaya on the left. 

A composition of two lotuses about the mukuta fills up the gap in the 
back-ground of the image. The image is for all purposes a sculpture in 
round, with die pithikd allowed to remain in tact. 

The description exactly tallies with the text ot Iconography for the identi- 
IMiy5na of Hari- ficution of a Hari-Hara image. According to the Matsya 
Hara. puiSpa the description of Hari-Hara h as under : 

m II 

II 

In Hemadri’s “Caturvarga dntliiiahi” the two vdiides of Siva and 
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VigEii are, however, mentioned to be depicted in the Hari-Hara image— the 
Nandi to be on the right side and the Garoda on the left. 

The text of the Rupamandana,^ differing only in expression has the same 
import. In the chapter describing images of Siva, that of Hari-Hara has 
been (Adh. IV verses 30, 31) mentioned. 

Hie M^asoUasa or the Abhilasitlartha cintamani (Samvat 1024) does 
\©iiasolI^ does not mention any of the Vahanas for the image of Hari- 
^^^romtion the ^ 31 . 3 . The text is rather elaborate : — 

j ^TTOFlff: I 


ffnwFt 3 1 

II 

’ ftd t gR tw ^ ^repr I 

ffPT: qr?: II 

sr^tsqt 1 

ipwmt II 





The Krsoa-San- A similar composite form of Kr$oa and Sahkara is 

T*ft I Ot*tn TTI^fl 

tioned in the Ru- mentioned in another text by Sutradlwa Maij^ana : 
pavatara. 

fwim 5 I 

^ fRif^spirt w II 
ffl^ *ra?fWS55H I 
3iytii<4i ^ ^ ^ II 

— 

Exc^ng the mention of the different vahanas of the two gods— Nandi 
and Garuda — ^the descripticm is quite identical with that of the Hari-Hara 
image. On the strength of this text from Rupavatara, I am tempted to iden- 
tify the Visnagar-image as that of Kp$oa-Sahkara, and rK>t of Hari-Hara. 


1 . ?R[r 1 

qt Slip I 

TW. qt^ II 
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The author of the RQpama^i^ana has nt^ioed thirty-two varietite of 

Thirty-two varie- KiBoanSahkara arrived at by all possible permutations ;* 
ties of Kr$Qa- but he does not enumetate them for fear of increasing the 

saAkara. jjjg therefore to the text of 

E>iparoava. In the published text of the RupatnanduDb (Calcutta Sansltrit 
series No. XI, 1936, page 104) the reading is ‘ j^qniisr ' which is unintelligiUe ; 
hence a query is put by the editor. The above text is quoted however from a 
fairly correct ms. in the Oriental Institute Collection, Baroda The work of 
Maodana is remarkable among other peculiarities for the mention of several 
varieties of common forms of images, such as Visnu, Gauil, Sarasvari, Haif, 
Hara etc. 

The newly discovered image of Hari-Hara in sand-stone, frcrni Soppait 
Hari-Hara from (Plate II) is a very beautiful piece of Brahmanical sculp- 
Soppaia. ture from Western India, on the borderland of Southern 

Gujarat.^ Even though all the four hands are mutilated, the composite form 
of the jala-mukuia and the kiriia mukuta, the emaciated figure of Bhrngi 
and the broken portion of iSiva-vahana Nandi on the right side and the portion 
of the rut^a-mald (a garland of skulls) on the same side, affords ample 
materials for the idaitification of the image. It semis to be a product of the 
best period of Mediaeval Indian Sculpture. 

It is interesting to refer here to a form of Hari-Hara from South India 
Venkatesa murti comparison. The basis of quarrri between the two 

Hari-Hara in South Hindu sects— Saivas and Vai§ijavas regarding the nature 

■ of God Venkateia at the temple on the top of Tirupati 

Hill in South India, appears to be due to the duplicate nature of the image 
itself, whidi is described by one of the early Siivai?i>ava saints as Hari-Hara. 
In the days of Ramanuja, the Saivas threatened to take possession of it and 
Ramanuja suaseded in retaining it for the Vai§ijavas.* 

The image of Venkatesa is even to this day that of Hari-Hara, the right 
half as usual, being that of Hara i.e. Siva, and the left-half of Hari i.e. Viwu. 
On the right forearm is to be seen the bkujonga-vdaya or the bangle of 
Snake — ^an ornament diaracteristic of Siva. Venkatesa is a sfanriing figure 
with four hands, the back two of which carry the Sankha and Cakra, the 
other right hand is held in abhayamudrd and the remaining left hand is made 
to rest upon the hip. 




3 Vide the papier by Sjt. R. Gyani, M.A., Asst. Curator, Prince of Wales 
Museum, Ardi. Sea Bombay on "Antiquities of Soppeia" in “SuvBsa” monthly 
(Gujarati) for Meu'ch 1939 ; through wh^ oourtesy this photograph of the image 
is reproduced here. 


4. T. A. Goi^th Rao : " Elements of Hindu loon^phy ’’ Vol. I, Part 1 
pp. 270-71. 



Plate I. 
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GujaiSt in spite of its. being the resort of several Saivite sects like that 

Vai^navite tend- ^he famous Lakulisa Sampradaya, has a decided lean- 
endes in Gujaiat. ing towards popular Vaispavism as it claims to have iMig- 

honoured traditions of being Sri Krsna’s resort in the latter part of His life. 
Even the Sakti-worship prevalent in the land is of the dakfh^-mdrga of the 
love of the sweet Mother and the Protector of the world. 

Hence several sects have arisen in this province, which show in a way 
Growth of neo- ^ fusion of the tenets of various rival sects, evincing an 
Vai§ijavite sects. honourable compromise among their devotees. The con- 
ception of Hari-Hara is such a form, which has the qualities of pleasing both 
the Saivites and Vai^^ayites. 

The idtea has found its way even in Mediaeval GujaiMi poetry.^ It is 
Literary refer- ^ ^ ^nrabi (a song sung in accompaniment of the 

ence. claps of the hand) as under : — 

“ Tell the world that Hari and Hara are one, Both are one in form : There is 
no difference.** 

Hence it is that a composite worship of Vi§iiu and Siva with the help of 
Composite ima- iuiages conceived as Hari-Hara, Siva-Niarayana, Kr§j?a- 
ges. Sankara and Hari-Hara-Pitamaha (Dattatreya) has come 

into existence. It is, however, remarkable that the description of these images 
forms a section of the chapter on Siva images, in the text on Hindu Icono- 
graphy ; in spite of this fact, the preponderance of Vi§^}u is observed in the 
compounds Hari-Hara and Kr?na-Sahkara, where the word Vii^nu forms the 
first member of the compound. 

Eten though the Hari-Hara image at Visnagar is dressed like* Vi^nu for 
The Saivite Im- darsma to the devotees, and is popularly known as one 
age. of the Vi^ou’s composite forms, the disability however 

attaches to the darsana of this image by women-folk, when it is without any 
of the dress-paraphernalia ; evidently a ban which clings to the Saivite notion 
of the' linga. I was told of this by the old mother of the pujiari, who said 
that she never liad a dmsana of God Hari-Hara while he was undressed' ! 
Hence it was with the greatest entreaties that she permitted her son, over 
fifty to divest , the image of dress etc. for photography.® On my having assured 
her about the god's having been dressed with an uttanya in the actual sculp- 
ture, she with the greatest avidity feasted her eyes upon the darsana of the 
god for the first time during her long life ! 

Such is the interesting image of Hari-Hara or better still of Kr^na- 

Hari-Hara or Sankara from North Gujaiiat. 

Krsr«a-Saiikara. 


5. “ g: 

6. My are due to Mr. NatvarMl Vrijalal Maharaja, MahiwacS, Visnagar 

a Visalnagaia Nagar Brahmin by caste, the pujari in charge of the image, fw the 
convenience giver to me for taking the photograph. 



HOMAGE TO MAHATMA GANDHI 


The opening stanza of the Uopamshad runs : 

“ Whatever moves in this moving world is enveloped by God. Find thy 
enjoyment, therefore, in renunciation ; do not covet what belongs to others.” 
In other words, we are enjoined to live a life which is God-centred, which de- 
lights in spontaneous sdf-dedication to humanity, which, therefore, shrinks 
from hankering after small ends. Is it possible to live such a life in the 
troubled twentieth-century world? A complete, affirmative answer to this 
query is given by the life and work of the one whom, car completing today 
three score years and tai, the leading thinkers of the world have honoured 
through presenting a commemoration volume, and whom millions of submerged 
humanity have wished many happy returns of the day through silent prayers. 

Mahatma Gandhi’s life is a flaming example to those who would accept 
Abhaya and Ahimsd, Mmtn and Koruna, as the guiding principle of every 
departm«it of their private and public life. He stands for a definite way of 
life, in which there is, or should be, no disturbing of the harmony between 
personal desires and social demands; the personal element must seek its 
fulfilment by merging itself into the universal aim. His is a call to ^iscard 
all double-mindedness ; a summons to subject oneself to the spirit of self- 
control, simplicity and service ; above all, an inspiration to lead one’s life by 
a living faith in God. It is not moksa, or nirvaifa, or “ kingdom of Heaven ” 
for himself that is Gandhiji’s aim or ideal. “ My creed ”, says he, “ is 

service of God and therefore of humanity and service is pure love.” To 

quote him further, “ I recognise no God except the God that is to be found 
in the hearts of the dumb millions. They do not recognize His presence ; I 
do. And I worship the God that is Truth, or Truth which is God, through 
the service of these millions.” His everyday morning prayer therefore includes 
the stanza : 





“ I do not desire kingdom, nor heaven, nor release from rebirth : I only desire 
the cessation of grief of all sorrow-stricken beings.” Which reminds us of 
Buddha who, according to MahSyana Buddhism, whilst standing at the 
gate of mvm^o, undertook the vow never to make the irrevocable CTossing 
so long as there remained even a single unredeemed being on earth. 

At this moment of expressing our gratitude to the Mahatma, and of 
offering our prayers to God. it is hardly possible or necessary to recount 
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Gandhiji’s immense contribution towards redemption of humanity and spread- 
ing of goodwill among mankind. As we express our inmost wish on this 
occasion in the words of a Vedic poet, “ May he live hundred years ! ” what 

Buddha said to Ananda comes to our mind : “ not by all this, O Ananda, 

is the Teacher honoured but the disciple who shall fulfil all the greater and 
lesser duties — by him is the Teacher honoured.” 

October 2, 1939. M. P. 
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Bgveda’Samhitu with the commentary of Sdymdcdrya, Published under the 
auspices of the Tilak Maharashtra University Vaidic Samshodhana 
Mandal (Vedic Research Institute), Vol. I : Maijdala I edited by Princi- 
pal Rajwade and others ; Vol. II : Maii^dalas II-V edited by Shri N. K. 
SONTAKKE and others ; Poona (2), 1933-36 ; Price Rs. 12 per volume. . 

The credit of editing for the first time the complete ^ydxydi-Bhdsya on 
the Rgveda goes, as is well-known, to Max Muller. His six-volumed first 
edition was published in London between the years 1849 and 1874. A second 
edition of the same in four volumes, in the preparation of which Max Muller 
was greatly assisted by Brunnhofer and Wintemitz, appeared diiring the 
years 1890-92. More than forty years have since elapsed and students of 
the Vedas know it only too well how difficult and costly it is to get a set of 
The Hynrns ^of the Rgveda with Sdyarids Commentary, as the second edition 
was entitled. 

Whereas, therefore, even a mere reprint of the Sayana-J5/iasyfl on Rgveda 
would have been welcome, a new edition, such as the work under review, 
critically and carefully prepared in the light of the additional manuscript- 
material since discovered, is sure to evoke sincere appreciation and grateful- 
ness on the part of all lovers of Vedic literature. 

A study of the two volumes ( so far published ) enables us to testify 
to the scholarly care and devotion and discernment which the Editors have 
brought to bear on their arduous task of editing the text of Sfiyana's Com- 
mentary from a mass of MSS. procured from various parts of India and also 
from abroad, in Devanagari, Grantha and Malyalam characters. The oldest 
MS. obtained by the Editors is 450 years old and “ it belongs to the Devan- 
agaii group ; but unfortunately it contains only one A§taka, namely, the 
fourth.” 

In adoption of the readings, the Editors claim that they have thoroughly 
considered both the relative authenticity and the mutual support of all the 
MSS. Those who will ever be called upon to deal with the variant readings 
of the Commentary’ will find that this claim is, on the whole, quite justified. 
In the matter of tracing out Sayapa’s references, however, further research 
is required. For example, in the very first line of the prose text (p. 1) it 
should be mentioned that abhyarhitam purvam is quoted from Kdtydyana 
under Pan. II, 2, 34 ; on page 2, 11. 2-3 tad etad rcdbhyuktam should be 
shown as a citation from Gop. Br. I, 1, 9 ; etc. ; on the same page 1. 24, 
Kau6. Br. XXIII, 2 should be mentioned after hasnUhs cid brdhmww,. 

On the importance of Sayana’s Commentary as an aid to the under- 
standing and interpretation of the Rgveda, we have already dwelt elsewhere 
in this number {vide pp. 20, 25), Suffice it to stress here that notwithstanding 
the progress of the study of the Rgveda along the modem critical and scien- 
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tific lines, the usefulness of Saya;na-Bhla§ya still remains undiminished. All 
admirers of Indology will, therefore, heartily welcome this worthy venture 
of a band of devoted Vedic scholars of the Tilak Maharashtra University. 
Whilst congratulating the Editors upon the success achieved by them so far 
in this noble undertaking, we assure them that the remaining volumes of 
the Pgveda-Samhita with Sayaija’s Commentary are keenly awaited. 

Manilal Patel. 


Rabrindranath Tagore, By Prof. V. Lesny. Translated by Guy Mackeever 

Phillips. Foreword by C. F. Andrews. (Allen and Unwin. 85. 6 d.) 

It was a fortunate idea which inspired Professor Lesny to write this 
fine book. It is a fascinating study of Tagore s personality and work, wise, 
generous, lucid and compact. Professor Lesny has had the unique advantage 
of coming into contact with Tagore during his stay at Santiniketan. Here 
he made a study of Bengali language which enabled him to understand and 
to appreciate original writings of Tagore. Throughout the book the author 
reveals- an intimate knowledge of the whole atmosphere of Tagore’s plays 
and poems. Love and admiration for Rabindranath Tagore is seen every- 
where, but this is considerably balanced by critical appreciation and objective 
evalu^ion. To pay homage to one of the foremost literary figures in the world 
is a ' grateful task ’ to Dr. l.esny. However, he never falls into rhapsodic 
eulogy of Tagore’s work. He has the subtle eye to distinguish the high 
and the noble from the average, the permanent from the momentary. He^ 
takes a full and comprehensive account of Tagore’s life and work and has 
tried to understand the vast range of the poet’s genius and to present his 
many-sided personality. 

The author begins with the social and spiritual background of the early 
days of the poet. The Tagore! family had been immensly influenced by the 
strong wave of the religious refoimation that swept over the North and 
the East India in early nineteenth century. Rammohan Ray, Dwarkanath 
Tagore, Debendranath Tagore, Kesabchandra Sen, Dayanand Saraswati, Ranih 
krishna and Vivekanand carried frontal attacks on certain decadent aspects of 
the orthodox Hinduism, and brought about the renaissance of Hindu life 
and thou^t. Against this background we see the lonely child in complete 
disharmony with the traditional methods of learning and habits of thought. 
The young Tagore revolted against the stonewalls of school which killed 
the potentialities of the child. This was a sheer torture to him and eventually 
he preferred to fall back upon Nature, ‘the mighty world of eye and fear’, 
as his Guru. Dr. Lesny carefully follows the poetic evolution and the growth 
of die poet’s personality, showing each stage of development, with due em- 
phasis on the contributory factors. He finds exuberance of language in tlie 
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early Tagore just as in the early Shakespeare. Then comes the deeper under- 
standing of life which enriches poet’s sensibility. Thought and expression, as 
in the mature tragedies of Shakespeare, seem to have been perfectly united. 
Dr. Lesny diows keen critical perception while he speaks of Tagore's incom- 
parable lyricism, strange magic of his exquisite poetry, beauty of its rhythm 
and diction. References to well-known Czech poets such as, Wolker, Brezina, 
Viktor Dyk make an interefeting comparative study. 

To those who hold an opinion that Tagore lives and writes in a tower, 
that in his poetry there is so much beautiful crooning or deliquescent senti- 
mentality or romantic vagueness of thought so familiar in Eastern 
literatures, this study will doubtlessly furnish a desired corrective. One 
is surprised to hear the loose talk about Tagore’s “ exotic pseudo-philosophic 
poems with their pomegranate and lotus-bud imagery which goes down so 
well with bored Knightsbridge matrons " or of Tagore’s ‘ crescent-moon ideal- 
ism.* But Tagore is intensely interested in man and is not unaware of the 
implications of his age. He has condemned in no uncertain terms the dis- 
integrating forces of our Machine Age. The major problems which affect our 
complex life and which have demanded poetic resolution, all the world over, 
have not escaped his sensibility. Modem civilisation has been laughed at as 
a huge scandal. It has shown an amazing disparity between positive achieve- 
ment and negative use. In conquest of nature and in its exploitation man 
has shown remarkable energy which even the gods might envy, but in mak- 
ing use of his achievements he has shown an imbecility of an idiot. In this 
Brave New World man as a political animal, Bernard Shaw has recently 
declared a failure. The mad race for political and economic cannibalism 
and the narrow aggressive nationalism which begets cruelty and despotism 
and ends in monstrous militarism— which has just inflamed Europe into a 
theatre of terrible carnage and suffering — have been condemned by Tagore. 
He has shown great interest in various post-War social and political experi- 
ments. He has expressed his joy at the liquidation of mass illiteracy in the 
U.S.S.R. Like Plato, Tagore believes in the enlightened rule of a philo- 
sopher-king. It is Buddha, he says, who conquered the world, not Alexander. 
Nationally is a good thing if only it evolves into internationalism. Nations 
must be linked with the ties of equity and justice. Dignity of human per- 
son^ity and the liberty of conscience are the primary conditions of civilisation. 
Social yd political emancipation is necessary, but the real freedom springs 
from within. Animal perfection is the lower function of life. Man is destined 
td rise to the higher spiritual plane to achieve inner integration. This alone 
will restore the lost harmony and happiness. 

Tagore does not, like a Medievalist reactionary, denounce the progress 
of science. Western civilisation which is largely its manifestation has much 
go^ to offer and to be preserved. He advocates a synthesis between East 
and Wesst. But the violent energy of the West should be harnessed to the 
w^om of the East. Tagore has warned us that humanization of mankind 
will never be adiieved by violence. 
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The process of his development, Professor Lesny rightly remarks, is in 
harmony with the tradition of Indian philosophy : from the intuition of 
the beauty of nature to the exalted conception of man’s destiny. Dr. Lesny 
looks upon Tagore as a revealer of new paths, a teacher of men, a great leader 
of thought. He passionately dreams of a better, enlightened humanity. His 
art is universal in its appeal. All through his life he has worked for a closer 
understanding between East and West. 

Dinbandhu C. F. Andrews has written a gracious foreword to this really 
good book. 

Balwant Bhatt. 


Gujaruta-m Asmita. By Shri Kanaiyalal Munshi, published by Shri 

Manaharram Mehta and others,— Secretaries, Gujarati Sahitya Parishad, 

Bombay (1930), Price 0-4-0, [In Gujarati]. 

In this small volume are collected only a few selected speeches on Gujaiata, 
which their versatile author, the Hon’ble Mr. K. M. Munshi delivered on 
various occasions. The size of the volume, however, is in no way a measure 
of the attention and interest it is bound to arouse for containing, as it does, 
much stimulating and thought-provoking material. The appearance of these 
essays in book-form is due to a welcome occasion of the completion of the 
50th year of Shri Munshi’s life, which occasion the Gujarati Sahitya Pari- 
shad its Karachi session resolved to commemorate in an appropriate man- 
ner. In consideration, however, of Munshiji’s desire that he would not like 
any public celebration of his birthday, thd Central Council of the Parishad 
decided to publish the present selection from his speeches which have admit-* 
tedly contributed a great deal towards awakening self-consciousness in modem 
Gujarata. A happy and well-advised decision, indeed. 

The volume opens with an introductory essay, which is a masterly ana- 
lysis of the mind and motives of Shri Munshi. The author of this essay has 
remained anonymous for reasons best known to himself. Whilst congratulat- 
ing him for this penetrating and pursuasive interpretation of the multi-sided 
genius of Munshi ji, we wish he would present his readers, (perhaps in the 
second edition) a synthetic pen-picture of the life-story of this eminent litter 
teur of Gujarata, executed with the same rare artistic skill as displayed 
herein. 

The speeches themselves have been arranged under six headings, such as, 
Gujamta as a cultural entity ; Change of Values ; in Search of the Realization 
of the Dream ; Gujarata : old and new ; Unity of Gujariata ; Hemacandra- 
carya— the First Seer of the Self-consciousness of Gujariata. This arrange- 
ment enables us conveniently to know what Munshiji — ^himsdf one of the 
makers of the Modern Gujariata — ^has to say on the various aspects of his 
favourite subject, namely. Self-consciousness of Gujarata. Munshiji's view^ 
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are here expressed in a style which is vivid, lively, direct, pungent, packed 
with close reasoning and incisive comments : expressive, in short, of the 
author’s own personality. 

Munshiji's love for Gujaiiata is immense. He has been ceaselessly striv- 
ing to enrich the life and letters in Gujai^ta not only through his literary art 
and scholarship but also through his educational and cultural activities. This 
booklet containing his speeches will therefore be perused with benefit by all 
those who are interested in the creative trends of life and thought in modem 
Gujarata. It should be studied, and its teachings assimilated, particularly by 
the younger generation so that a fresh energy might be infused in their spirit 
of service to their motherland. For, the ideal that Munshiji places before 
Gujaiiata is neither parochial nor provincial : he has oft^m urged that Guja- 
liata’s hope and justification for existence lie only in its Tealization of self- 
fulfilment by merging itself into the greater unity of Aryavarta. 

In honouring Munshiji through the publication of this precious little 
volume, the Gujarati Sahitya Parishad has, we believe, honoured itself. 

Manilal Patel. 


Pramaf^a-Mimdnsd of Hemacmdra. Editor, Pandit Sukhlalji, assisted by 

Pandit Mahendrakumarji and Pandit Dalsukhbhai. (Singhi Jain 

Granthamala. Price Rs. 5.). ^ 

This is the ninth volume of the well-known Sin^i Jain Series of which 
Muni Shri Jinavijayaji is the General Editor. 

Pramwa miml^sia, like Dingnaga’s Nyaya Pravesa, Siddhasena's Nyiaya- 
vatara and Dharmakirti’s Ny§yabindu, is highly serviceable to a student of 
philosophy. The original work is in the Sutra form like Ak^apada’s Nyaya- 
sutra. The present edition contains two chapters, the first of which has got 
two sections and the second, only one. It is generally accepted on the 
authority of the Atarya’s own word : that it 

contained five chapters. Therefore the rest, it is believed, has succumbed to 
the ravages of time. 

The Sutras and the Vrtti have been printed in different types, supple- 
mented wherever possible with the gloss of older students and associated with 
Variants, a glance at which convinces the reader of the EditOi’s fine judgment 
and sound scholarship. The Sutras and the Vrtti occupy 74 pages while the 
editor requires nearly 210 pages to acquaint us with his deep study and firm 
grasp of the subject. 

The Editor has written his notes, prefatory statement, appendices fete, 
in Hindi so as to make it as widely known in India as possible. In his 
nc^ he has tried his best to elucidate the Acilrya’s Sutras and has tried to 
show, indeed with nvarvellous success, to what older sources and traditions 
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Acarya*s creation was indebted. Logical acumen, critical precision, balanced 
exposition and the penetrating knowledge of the history of Pram^ija ^astra, 
all these as revealed in his Notes etc. fairly and rightly enable us to conclude 
that Pandit ji (Editor) sometimes surpasses even the Ac&rya. 

The Editor has added seven appendices to the work, which form a most 
welcome addition. He has brought all his gmius and intellect to bear upon 
these. Every line unfolds a wealth of information, until now unknown to 
us. He has spared no pains to introduce the reader to the hidden treasures 
of Pramiana-mimianaa, every line of which is deeply laden with a volume 
* of meaning. Pandit ji's analytic intellect assumes a synthetic form and reaches 
a stage beyond, which none has gone so far. In short, suffice it to say, 
Panditji’s versatile genius reaches a pink of perfection in these appendices. 

In his preface, the Editor tries to establish the efficacy and the supremacy 
of Anefcantavlada by weighing the prosi and cons of Arambhav^da, Pariijama- 
vada, PratityasamutpiadaVMa and Vivartavada. While he thus analyses all 
the schools, he reminds us of Nagarjuna — ^the famous Buddhist dialectician. 

In bringing out this edition, the editor has consulted and made use of 
as many as 150 works. Shri R. C. Parikh’s brief sketch of the Life of the 
Aoarya adds to the usefulness of the book. Exhaustive indices supply the 
reader with enormous facility. Mahamahopadhyaya Pramathanath Tarka- 
bhu§ana’s foreword shows the outstanding merit of the edition. 

In consideration of all these excellences and its fine get-up and good 
printing, the price is quite moderate. 

We offer our heartfelt thanks to the Founder and the General Editor 
of tht' Series and to the Editor of the work under review for bringing out 
such a valuable publication, which fills a long-felt want. 

Amritlal S. Gopani. 


The Religion of Good Life : Zoroastrianism. By R. P. Masani, m.a., with 
a Foreword by the Rev. Dr. John McKenzie, m.a., George Allen and 
Unwin Ltd., London (1938). 

This little book by one of the most pronunent Parsis of today, Shri 
R. P. Masani (present Vice-Chancellor of the University of Bombay), is 
welcome as a careful, precise and comprehensive statement on the Religion 
of Zarathushtra. We have, before now, seen almost all the books published 
on Zoroastrianism in English, French and German, but in point of clarity 
and concise treatment, we believe, none is so refreshing as the one under re- 
view. The attitude of a devout Parsi towards his own religion is presented 
here winsomely and constructively. 

The book is divided in two parts. The first part deals with the histori- 
cal background of Zoroastrianism, the rise of the Prophet Zarathushtra, 
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how he repudiated “ false gods,” the Prophet's conception of Ahura Mazda 
“ wise Lord and of the Seven Immortals, the Cult of Fire, Cosmology and 
Eschatology, the problem of Good and Evil, the final dispensation, and the 
Zoroastrian Code of Ethics and Worship. The second part of the book is 
devoted to the description of ritual which includes ceremonies of socio-reli- 
gious and liturgical character, as also those of purification, initiation and 
consecration. 

To the students of Comparative Religion this book will surely appeal 
as a reliable addition to their apparatus ; to the Parsis it will of course be 
a convincing guide to their own religious life and thought. We, therefore, 
cordially recommend it not only to the author’s co-religionists but also to 
those who would like to understand the Pars! point of view on matters 
spiritual and religious. 

Manilal Patel. 


Chmdoracam, By Prof. Dr. M. T. Patwardhan, m.a.,d. litt. (Kamatak 

Publishing House, Bombay ; 1937 ; Crown Oct., pp. 27 + 598. 

Price Rupees Four.) [in Marathi] 

This work secured for Dr. Patwardhan the D. Litt. degree of the University 
of Bombay last year. Well known to Marathi readers as “Madhav Julian”, a 
poet and prophet of Modernism handling various metres and introducing a large 
number of new metres in Marathi poetry. Dr. Patwardhan was eminently 
fitted for the stupendous, systematic and original work undertaken by him. 
The author combines in him the poet and the critic and his first-hand knowl- 
edge of literary morphology has enhanced the value of the book. Not only 
have the poetic compositions and works on Metrics and Prosody in Marathi 
been subjected to a thorough examination, but those in Sanskrit and Prakrit 
are also considered. 

Yrttas, Jiatis and Chandas are the divisions of Metre according to the 
author. The extent of Dr, Patwardhan’s study would be evident even from 
the large number of individual metres (many of them newly discovered and 
introduced) included in each class, viz. 990 Vrttas, 260 Jatis and 53 Chandas. 
Dr. Patwardhan’s speciality and originality lie in rejecting the time-honoured 
system of classifying metres according to the number of syallables in each 
line and basing his classification on the nature of the rhythm and the in- 
ternal rhthymic structure of the line. A distinct name has been found for each 
metre and each specimen has been exemplified by appropriate illustrations, 
Dr. Patwardhan himself composing as many as 260 new stanzas to supply 
illustrations. 

Chapter VIII deals with a brief history of the Chandah^stra, tracing 
its growth from the earliest times to the present day, which will interest 
Sanskritists. The material will serve as a nucleus and groundwork to a 
future historian of Sanskrit Prosody for further and detailed study. 

We heartily congratulate Dr. Patwardhan for his excellent and valuable 
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contribution to Marathi literature, and endorse the opinion of some reviewers 
in Marathi in styling him as the modem Pingala. The importance of the 
new material presented in the work deserves wider publicity which it would 
receive if an English rendering were! published, so that non-Marathi readers 
would benefit by Dr. Patwardhan’s researches. We suggest that the author 
may publish at an early date at least a detailed synopsis of the book in 
English. 

The University of Bombay deserves to be congratulated for the sub- 
stantial financial help granted by it towards the cost of publication of the 
book. The get-up and printing leave nothing to be desired and are up to 
the reputation of the Kamatak Publishing House. The book deserves to 
be at the desk of every research ^holar — ^at least in Mahara^tra, and we 
strongly recommend every library worth the name to have a copy of this 
priceless book. 

A. D. PUSALKER. 


Sanmati Tarka of Siddhasena Divakara ; Edited with a critical Introduction 
and an original Commentary by Pandita Sukhalalji Sanghavi and 
Pandita Bechardasji Doshi ; translated into English from Gujarati 
by Prof. R. B. Athavle, M. A., and Prof. A. S. Goapni, M.A. ; published 
by the Hon. Secretaries, Shri Jain Shwetamber Education Board, Bom- 
bay (1939) ; price Re. 1. 

Siddhasena Divakara is one of those Jaina thinkers who gave shape to 
Jaina philosophy and raised it to the level of an independent system. He 
wrote a learned treatise in Prakrit, entitled SamrMi Tarka, which the well- 
known Jaina Pandits, Sukhalalji Sanghavi and Bechardasji Doshi, have 
already brought out with Abhayadevasuri’s extensive Sanskrit commentary 
thereon {Gujardta Purdtattva Mandira Granthdvali, Vols. X, XVI, XVIII, 
XIX, and XXI). The two Pandit-friends have also written a separate book 
called Smmati Prckatana (published in Punjdbhdi Jaina Granthmndld, Vol. 
VI) which contains a learned introductioni in Gujarati (115 pages) and the 
Prakrit Gathias forming the text of original Sanmati Tarka ; to this is further 
added by the Pandits their own Gujarati Commentary named Bhdvodghdtana, 
which is brief but beautifully clear and comprehensible. 

The book under notice is an English rendering of the two Pandits’ Guja- 
rati Sanmati Prakavana. The translators, Professors Athavle and Gopani 
undertook a really difficult, because technical, task of translating so abstmse a 
philosophical treatise as the Sanmati Prakarana. But, we are glad to note, 
they have, on the whole, prepared a very clear and careful translation of the 
original, and whilst doing so, have shown a firm grasp on the concepts and 
categories of the Jaina thought. Students of Indian Philosophy will therefore 
fed thankful not only to the original authors but also to the translators of this 
important work. 


Manilal Patel. 
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(In this sectiai a connected account of the activities of the various De- 
partmaits of the Bhavan will be given in each issue of the Journal. — ^Ed.] 

First Session (November 1938 to March 1939). 

The Bhavan was founded in Bombay on Karttika Punjima of Vikrama 
Samvat 1995 ( November 7, 1938 ) . Its objects have been set forth in 
detail in its Memorandum of Association. Briefly put, they are (i) to 
carry on systematic research in Indology in all its branches ; ( ii ) to make 
adequate provisicwi for the study and teaching of, and research into, languages 
of ancient and modem India, particularly, Sanskrit, Pali, Ardha-magadhi, 
Apabhramsha, Rajasthani, old and modem Gujarati, Hindi, and other allied 
languages ; ( iii ) to conduct and undertake on approved conditions the man- 
agement and|or the supervision of such Pathashalas and other Departments 
as impart knowledge of the said ancient languages of India according to the 
traditional methods of shastric learning ; (iv) to undertake systematic study 
and publication of Indian history and culture ; ( v ) to enrich the Gujarati, 
Hindi and other modem Indian literatures by publishing translations of im- 
portant texts of ancient literature of India as well as by publishing indepen- 
dent and original works ; (vi) to establish a well-equipped library of Indo- 
logy and a Reading Room ; ( vii ) to issue books, journals and periodicals 
in English, Gujarati, Hindi and other allied modem Indian Languages.! 

As we have mentioned in “ Introducing Ourselv'es the foundation cere- 
mony of the Bhavan coincided with a meeting held in memory of Shri 
Hemacandriacarya. The Hon’ble Mr. K. M. Munshi, President, Bharatiya 
V iDYA Bhavan, presided over the meeting and the following paragraphs 
from his presidential address may be reproduced here as they clearly define 
the aims of the Bhavan. 

“ It is in the fitness of things that when we are reviving the memory of Hema- 
candracarya, we should be, at the same time, opening ‘Shri Mungalal Goenka Insti- 
tute of Higher Sanskritic Studies’ and founding the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan. 
For many years it had been the dream of the Sahitya Sansad to crystallize its 
work into a centre in which the ancient learning and modem intellectual aspirations 
of this land may combine to create a new literature, a new history and a new cul- 
ture. The spontaneous generosity of Seth Mungalal Goenka and the co-operation 
of several Trusts have enabled the Sansad to take this effective step towards the 
realization of this dream. Shri Mungalal Institute has been able to secure the 
services of such eminent scholars as Muni Jinavijayaji for Prakritic Languages ; 
Dr. Manilal Patel, late of Santiniketan, for Sanskrit and Philology ; as also the 
association of Prof. Bhanushanker Vyas and Shri Ambalal B. Jani for old and 
Modem Gujarati. And arrangements are also being made for Hindi. 

But Sheth Mungalal’s donation has been a lucky penny ; it has brought others 
in its wake. The tmstees of several tmsts and men like Sir Jadunath Sarkar and 
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others, the moving spirits of the Bharatiya Itihasa Parishad of Benares, have all 
come together to found the Bhavan. The Bhavan will be an association which 
will organize active centres where ancient Aryan learning is studied and where 
modem Indian culture is provided with a historical back-ground. 

But the resources at our disposal are inadequate to secure the objects in view. 
At present in addition to Shri Mungalal Institute the Bhavan is likely to have a 
Pathashalia, a magazine of Indology in English, Gujarati and Hindi styled Bharatiya 
Vidydy and several publications. Perhaps more than one Pathashalia in the City 
may come in. But the Bhavan would require a building to house its activitievS, a 
library and a hostel. And more than that it would be necessary to have a Chair 
«n Bhagavata-Dharma ( Vaishnavism in all its forms ) ; a Chair in Gujarati Litera- 
ture, which could suitably be named after Hemacandracarya; and a Chair in Indian 
History. It is time a National History of India came to be written ; and I have 
no doubt that if the Itihasa Parishad co-operates with us, the Bhavan will be able 
to achieve this object. 

But today these are hopes. The Sahitya Sansad came into existence in 1922 
for developing culture ; in 1926 without destroying its entity, it merged in All-Guja- 
rata activities of the Sahitya Parishad. Today, 12 years later, it hopes to take a 
stride forward towards an All-India effort ; Gujsrata can have no hope and no 
justification except in so far as it achieves self-fulfilment by merging itself in the 
greater unity of Aryavarta. And in founding the Bhavan you are moving towards 
the destined goal ; and with all my hearts I say, in the words of Kanva, ‘ May 
your path be blissful 

if. if ^ Hi 

The list of the Founder-Members of the Bhavan is given in Appx. (i). 
The first meeting of the Founder-Members was held on November 7, 1938. 
They appointed the first Executive Committee for two years (from November 
1938 October 1940), the names of which are given on page 3 of the cover. 

^ 

Some trusts of Bombay, namely, Murnbadevi Temple Trust, Seth* 
Gordhandas Soonderdas Charities, Sheth Narandas Asanmal and Jethanand 
Asanmal Trust, Rughnathdas Gopaldas Trust, and Gujarati Sahitya Parishad 
responded generously to the appeal made by our President for financial sup- 
port towards founding various Chairs and Departments in the Bhavan. 
Moreover, Shri Rameshwardas Birla, His Holiness the Acharya Maharaj Shri 
Anandprasadji Shri Shripatprasadji Maharaj of Sansthan Vadtal, Sir Kika- 
bhai Premchand, Shri Pranlal Devkaran Nanjee, H. H. the Maharaja of Por- 
bunder, H. H. the Thakore Sahib of Limbdi, Shri Madhavalal Makanji 
Bhatt, Sheth Motilal Maneckchand alias Pratap Sheth, Shri Prabhashankar R. 
Bhatt, Shri Chunilal Bhaichand Mehta, Sheth Hargovindas Jeevandas and 
others came forward with offers of liberal grants or donations. 

if * if if If 

The Bhavan started its work with the Departments of ( i ) Sanskrit 
and Comparative Philology in charge of Dr. Manilal Patel, Ph. D. ( Mar- 
burg) ; (ii) Prakritic Languages in charge of Muni Shri Jinavijayaji ; and 
(iii) Gujarati in charge of Prof. Bhanushanker Vyas, M.A., and Shri Ambalal 
B. Jani, B.A. The Department of Hindi was soon added and Shri Ramashray 
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Roy, M.A., LL.B., was appointed Honorary Lecturer in that subject. Thanks 
to the generous grant of Sheth Rameshwardasji Birla, the Bhavan could open 
a Department of Indian History on 1st December 1938, with Pandit Jaya- 
Chandra Vidyalankar as Professor. On the 1st January 1939 a new Depart- 
ment of Bhagavata Dharma was added under the honorary professorship of 
Shri Durgashanker Shastri, and Miss Sushila Mehta, M.A., LL.B., was 
offered a research fellowship in that Department. For this Department the 
Trustees of Seth Gordhandas Soonderdas Charities have donated a hand- 
some annual grant. All these Departments and the Office of the Bhavan. 
were housed in the Khalsa College Buildings, Matunga. 

From the 7th January 1939, the Bhavan started a series of Extension 
Lectures on Indian Culture. The Lectures were open to general public and 
delivered in the afternoon of every Saturday in the University Buildings. The 
series was inaugurated by the Hon’ble Mr. K. M. Munshi, President, Bha- 
ratiya ViDYA Bhavan, who delivered the first lecture on “ The Fundamentals 
of Aryan Culture.'* The Hon’ble Mr. B. G. Kher presided over the Inaugu- 
ral Lecture, which was well attended and appreciated by the Bombay public. 
The other lectures of the series followed one by one on subsequent Saturdays 
till March 18, 1939. Thus, the first series of Extension Lectures consisted 
of 11 lectures. Some of them are included in the current issue of this 
Journal. 


« « :1c « 

From the 9th January toi 15th March 1939, Shri Mungalal Goenka Insti- 
tute of Higher Sanskritic Studies held post-Graduate classes to assist the 
students of the Bombay University who were preparing for the M.A. degree 
Examinations in Sanskrit, Ardha-magadhi, Ancient Indian Culture and Guja- 
rati. Several students took the benefit of these classes. 

« 3|( * :(c * * * 

With a view to popularizing the study of Sanskrit and enlightening the 
general public about Indian Culture the Bhavan started Sanskrit Shik- 
shan Mmdir on the premises of the Fellowship School, Gowalia Tank Road. 
There, during the first session a number of popular lectures were delivered in 
evenings in Hindi and Gujarati on various aspects of Indian Culture. The 
President delivered the Inaugural Lecture on January 11, 1939, and also 
followed it up with a series of four Sunday Lectures on Bhagavad-Gitd. In 
the Mandir, morning classes on Sanskrit were held by Pandit Motiram Shastri. 

♦ * )|c 4c * * ♦ 

Second ^sion (From June 1939 to October 1939). 

As more space was needed for the increasing activities of the Bhavan, 
all its Departments have been housed in a spacious Bungalow, called Vasant 
Villa, at Andheri from the 1st June 1939. 
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Thanks to the grant of Sir Kikabhai Premchand, Kt., a new Department 
of Jaina Studies was added to the Bhavan on the 1st of June 1939. Professor 

A. S. Gopani, M.A., is in charge of this Department. The Department of 
Gujarati was also reorganized owing to the valued co-operation of the Guja- 
rati Sahitya Parishad ; the Etepartment was styled as Shri Nor mad Gujarati 
Sahitya Parishad Shikshapitha and Shri Vishvanath M. Bhatt, B.A., was 
appointed Reader to be in charge of this Shikshapitha on the 1st June 
1939. The Department of Bhagavata Dharma was strengthened by the addi- 
tional appointment of Shri A. D. Pusalkar, M.A., LL.B., as Lecturer on the 
5th June 1939. As our Honorary Lecturer in Hindi left Bombay, the De- 
partment of Hindi was put in charge of Muni Shri Jinavijayaji on the 
1st June 1939. 

* * ♦ 4 ! ♦ 

The Second Series of the Extension Lectures on Indian Culture was also 
conducted during this session. In all, eleven lectures were delivered also in 
the second series. 

* sK 4: H: >1: 

In co-operation with the Post-Graduate Teachers of the University of 
Bombay, the staff of the Bhavan conducted classes for the M.A. degree Exa- 
minations in Sanskrit, Ancient Indian Culture, Ardha-magadhi, and Gujarati. 
Some students received special guidance from the members of the staff in the 
seminaries of the Bhavan at Andheri. 

*• 4 ! 4 : * 4 « »► ♦ 

Dr. Manilal Patel, Pandit Jayachandra Vidyalankar and Shri Vishva- 
nath M. Bhatt have been recognized by the University of Bombay as Uni- 
versity Teachers in M. A. degree respectively in Sanskrit, Indian History and 
Gujarati- for two years from the 1st June 1939. 

* * * 4^ * 

Shri Mumbadevi Sanskrit Pathashala was put under the direct super- 
vision and management of the Bhavan on the 1st September 1939. At pre- 
sent there are 12 students in the Pathashala. Pandit Motiram Shatri is 
the Head Pandit and Pandit B. L. Shanbhogue is the Superintendent of the 
Pathashala. The students are provided with free boarding and lodging, and 
besides being trained in Sanskrit for Title Examinations of the Government 
Sanskrit College, Benares, they are taught English and Hindi. A scheme for 
the reorganization and the expansion of the Pathashala is at present being 
considered. 

>KH<**>K4e4:4s 

A beginning of an Indological Library has been made in the Bhavan. 
Various well-known Oriental series have been purchased and books worth 
several thousands have already been ordered from abroad. About 400 books 
have been lent by the President to the Bhavan’s library. Several Journals 
devoted to Indology and a few magazines and weeklies are subscribed to. 
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Members of the staff are at present preparing manuscripts of several 
volumes which will be publi^ed by the Bhavan. A list of these will be 
found on the cover page (iv) of this Journal. Two Journals have been 
started by the Bhavan during the present term ; the first one is a half-yearly 
journal in English devoted to Indology in all its branches, and the second 
one, a similar Quarterly in Hindi-Gujarati. Both are called Bharatiya Vidya. 

* * * ♦ s|t * * 

The Bhavan is already an Associated Member of the Gujarati Sahitya 
Parishad and of Sahitya Sansad ; as such it has nominated six representatives' 
to the Gujarati Sahitya Parishad. The members of the Bhavan took active 
part in various functions organized by the Sahitya Sansad during the year 
under review. The Bhavan sent its representatives to the Special Session 
of the Gujarati Sahitya Parishad Sammelan at Patan during the Easter 
Holidays this year. It proposes to send its delegates to the forthcoming Tenth 
All-India Oriental Conference to be held at Hyderabad (Dn.) during the 
Christmas Holidays this year. 

* * 4: * * ’It * 

The Bhavan has purchased from the Government a suitable piece of 
land at Andheri, on which it will build its own buildings, funds permitting. 

* * sK 

A Jyotisha Shikshapitha known as Sheth N agendas Rughnathdas fyotisha 
ShikshapUha is shortly to be added to the Departments of the Bhavan. 

* * * ♦ ^ 

The present Staff of the Bhavan consists of the following : 

Department of Sanskrit and Comparative Philology : 

(i) Dr. Manilal Patel, Ph. D. (Marburg), Director and Shri Mungalal 
Goenka Professor of Sanskrit and Comparative Philology. 

(ii) Pandit Motiram Shastri. 

(iii) Pandit B. L. Shanbhogue. 

Department of Prakritic Languages and Hindi : 

Muni Jinavijayaji, Shri Mungalal Goenka Professor of Prakritic 
Languages and Hindi. 

Department of Gujarati : 

Shri Vishvanath M. Bhatt, B.A., Reader in Gujarati, Shri Narmad 
Gujarati Sahitya Parishad Shikshapitha. 

Department of Bhagavata Dharma : 

(i) Shri Durgashanker K. Shastri, Hon. Professor of Bhagavata Dharma. 

(ii) Shri A. D. Pitsalkar, M.A., LL.B., Shri Swaminarayana Lecturer in 
Bhagavata Dharma. 

(iii) Miss Sushila Mehta, M.A., LL.B., Shri (k>rdhandas Sooniderdas 
Research Fellow in Bhagavata Dharma. 
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Department of Jaina Studies : . 

Shri A. S. Gopani, M. A., Sir Kikabhai Premchand Professor of 
Jaina Studies. 

Department of Indian History : 

Pandit Jayadiandra Vidyalankar, Shri Rameshwardas Birla Profes- 
sor of Indian History. 
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MAHATMA GANDHI— YOGA IN ACTION 

By 

Shri K. M. MUNSHI, b.a., ll. b., m.l.a. 

Since 1932 I tried, though a little irreverently, to examine and probe into 
the phenomenon which I had come to cherish under the name ‘ Gandhiji 
not nj^rely by what he had said cuid done, but by what I felt he was. For 
some years now I have placed myself in his hands — of course in a sense 
limited by my shortcomings! and philosophy of life, — ^trying to be worthy of 
the trust he sometimes reposes in me, yielding to him an allegiance' to which 
my temper and training are alien. I make no pretence to portraying him 
objectively : no one can, however capable he may be at analysing objective 
conditions. 

India is familiar with Gandhiji’s face and figure, as perhaps those of 
no other man, dead or living. Contemporaries have tried to catch them in 
picturesque phrases. Mrs. Naidu calls him ‘ A Micky mouse of Man ’ ! 
Churchill once called him, contemptuously, ‘ A Naked Fakir \ Somebody 
said he looked a Satyr, The bald head, the hooked nose, the toothless mouth, 
the large straight set ears — ^not to forget the inevitable goat, which, by the 
way, I have never seen him in company with — ^have attracted the pen of the 
caricaturists and the art of vaudeville directors. My experience has been quite 
different. When I see him I only see the smile lighting up the little world 
around him with joy and the eyes enveloping me with affectionate understand- 
ing. I hear the voice which thrills me. Sometimes I keep company with the 
springy feet which remind me of undying youth. On occasions I hear him 
lay down the law with the serene immutability of one ‘ speaking with 
authority \ 
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And everytime I attend his prayers I see in the fragile body ^ated 
before me draped in white, with eyes closed and head bowed in humble 
submission to God, only a self-forged instrument of something above and 
beyond me, which communicates through it love, inspiration, and wisdom which 
passeth understanding. 

His day is a self-contained epitome of a life-time. Rest and relaxation, 
well-adjusted hours for exercise, food and sleep, prayers and solitude, all 
find place in the day’s programme of work which embraces almost every 
sphere of life. Up at the ‘ Brdhmamuhurta ’—4 a.m. — the hour held sacred 
by the I?j§is for rising — ^he has his morning prayers. Then he has a walk, 
often with a companion, an anxious politician, a recalcitrant follower, or a 
sorrowing wife seeking solace in a domestic tangle. Of late on account of 
failing health he goes for a walk after sunrise, when often a little crowd 
follows him at a reverential distance. On return the daily routine starts. In- 
terviews have to be held while an attendant gives him massage. Letters have 
to be read, including those from American admirers and British correspond- 
ents, from eager applicants for monetary help and from poisonous detractors. 
The blank part of every paper has to be saved with care to be used for 
future communications. Then there are jokes, joyous, harmless and witty, 
to enliven dull moments ; little children to be played and laughed with ; 
domestic problems and personal difficulties of disciples to be solved ; some- 
times the ways of snakes — a bottle full of them — have to be studied and little 
discoveries like ‘ gul ’ from the toddy tree to be made and broadcast ; and, 
perhaps, most irritating of all even to him, the rivalries of irrepressible follow- 
ers to be adjusted. In this welter of activities several India-wide organisations 
doing constructive work have to be guided. The work of leading Congress- 
men all over India has to be controlled, the problems of communal harmony 
and untouchability to be straightened, and so vast an organisation like the 
Congress to be supervised. British statesmen have to be dealt with at long 
range or through several intermediaries. The principle of non-violence has 
to be interpreted and applied to the fluctuating experience of daily life. The 
philosophy and technique of satydgraha are to be presented for the emanci- 
pation of the world. At the same time the poise and detachment of a yogi 
has to be maintained by self-control, prayer and constant communication with 
God. And these facts have to be performed in failing energies and under 
erratic blood pressure from a little village a few miles away from railway 
and telegraph. 

In all these multifarious activities the one thing that forcefully strikes 
even a casual observer is that he is the master. My Experiments with Truth — 
his autobiography — has recorded his ceaseless struggle for mastery over human 
weaknesses^ with which he was more than normally endowed. He has willed 
his body to perform its appointed task. He has created his own surroundings. 


1. Yoiosutra, I. 12 : aTWfRll^»?in=srT 
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and shaped the lives of those around him. He has forged the formidable 
organisations which struggle to liberate India. 

The first trait in Gandhiji which even at first sight distinguishes him 
from all men is the perfection of each little act of his. His papers are 
arranged in unimpeachable order. His short loin cloth is worn with a fasti- 
dious care which would rouse the envy of a smartly dressed young man. 
His courtesy is incomparable. His chivalrous attention to women — may be 
of the lowlies — ^would leave the accomplished far behind. The shortest of his 
betters has a personal touch which binds the addressee to him. His political 
correspondence has force and dignity which trained diplomats may covet. 
His tone, manner and language on all occasions is faultlessly appropriate. 
The appropriateness, however, is not mechanical. It has the grace of 
spontaneity. It has a soulful reality, which one who has devoted sympathetic 
attention to the occasion alone can give. The words of the Gita, ‘ Yoga is 
perfection in action has come true in him. 

Another outstanding trait is the capacity to separate the essentials from 
non-essentials. However tangled the w^eb, Gandhiji can be relied upon to 
unweave it by a faculty which his incessant search of Truth has given him. 
That is why persons wlio have mental reservations find it difficult to get 
along with him. 

“ What is Truth ? '' asked Pilate ; and so did I, with my notions of 
historical relativity when I saw Gandhiji laying emphasis on it. At one 
time I considered a violent revolution the only true solution of India's evils. 
GandAiji thought it untrue, and so do I now. There cannot be two truths. 
And yet Vyasa and Patafijali and in their footsteps Gandhiji insist that 
Truth is law, to be observed in all climes and at all times^. For many years, 
I sought the solution of this difficulty, till a closer view of Gandhiji show- 
ed me the way. 

Truth for the ordinary mortal, cannot be objective ; his subjective weak- 
nesses always blur his vision. Hegel's great contribution to human thought 
was the discovery of historical relativism. No human mind, he found, could 
climb out of its environment and view things objectively from an absolute 
standpoint. But in India from times immemorial the masters have laid down 
that by ceaseless effort and assiduous detachment to worldly things the mind 
can become detached, fearless and untainted by wrath it can then transcend 
the direct and inferential knowledge, fancy even memory, and with vision en- 

2. BhagavadgUd, II. 50 : %T; I 

3. Bhagavadgitd, XVI. 2 : I 1 cf, also notes 

6, 7 below. 

4. BhagavadgUa, IV. 10 ; I 

lijn II 

cf. also, Yogasiitra, II, 2? ; I 
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dimmed can see the Truth as it is,^ which is entirely different from what 
seems to us and what we call truth. Gandhiji’s effort throughout his life 
has been to undergo the training necessary to be able to see this Truth by 
struggling to practise such truth as he can see through the varying condi- 
tions of life. And this individual struggle of his has crowned his creative 
efforts with success. In less than twenty-five years miracles have been 
accomplished. Congress has become a powerful organ of a great nation. 
Antediluvian Khadi has become a modern achievement. Untouchability has 
been exploded. Non-violence has come to be a live force in politics. Battles 
have been fought with a mighty empire with the aid of this novel weapon. 
Indians have acquired a heroic tradition. Three-fourths of India has come 
to be governed by a steel-frame of which Gandhiji is the final director. 
This is the result of his ‘Experiments with Truth’. 

He did not lay down one policy for leaders and a myth for the masses. 
If he preached a thing he was the first to practise. If possessing things 
was a sin, it was sin even for his wife to keep a few rupees with her how- 
ever innocently. If Rajkot was a failure, it was a failure to be announced 
and repented for publicly. No great man known to history has publicly 
confessed to so many weaknesses and blunders. Not that others were guilty 
of such lapses, but their sense of truth did not demand an open acknowledge- 
ment. Truth that Gandhiji is seeking is not correctness of facts or logi- 
cal accuracy. His life stands for the principle that thought, word and deed 
welded in harmony alone lead to enduring creative effort. It is the law of 
Moral causation as enunciated by Patanjali. ‘ If an individual practises 
Truth, his actions bear immediate fruition.’<^ Accomplishment is only the 
visible counterpart of the individual experience of harmonising thought, 
speech and action. 

Gandhiji’s life has been a living embodiment of the inexorability of 
this Law of Moral Causation. The Mahavratas, the broad-heads under 
which the Law is generally treated, are Non-violence and Truth, non^stealing, 
non-waste and non-possession.'^ They are universal, to be pursued without 
any consideration of the class of persons concerned or the time, place or 
utility of their application.® They are not categorical imperatives. They 
may or may not lead to benefit in this world or the next. But they are a 
part of the chain of cause and effect which experience has shown to be 
unalterable. If an individual becomes non-violent in thought, word and deed, 
he would attract love, which implies lasting influence o /er man. Many men 
have tamed the fierce beasts by nori-violence. The early Christian 
martyrs practised it and the love of Europe gravitated to them. All his 


5. Yogasuira, I. 48 : 

6. Yogasutm, 11. 36 : 

7. Yogasutra, II. 30 : 

8. Yogasutra, II. 31 : 
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life Gandhiji has defied and fought men and interests, but his antagonists 
bear him no malice. For, “when, a man has realised non-violence,” says 
Patahjali, “ people come to him forgetting their hostility.”® In a recent in- 
stance a devoted and capable follower, a married man, had fallen in love 
with an unmarried pupil, by whom he was going to have a child. It was 
a great moral issue. Gandhiji,. to whom the man confessed, shed tears. 
“ But it was the tie of love. I cannot take a sword and cut it into two. 
I had to try an experiment in non-violence,” he said. Gandhiji made arrange- 
ments to protect the girl in her misfortune. The man who had sinned was 
asked to give up all public and private life and was sentenced to stay with 
him for an unlimited period to outlive infamy by mute service. And when 
I heard this incident from his own lips, the faint echoes of another conver- 
sation came to my mind across the centuries. “ He that is without sin 

among you, let him first cast a stone at her Woman, where those thine 

accusers ? Hath no man condemned thee ? She said. No man. Lord. And 
Jesus said unto her, Neither do I condemn thee : go, and sin no more.” 

And so with non-stealing. Experience has proved that when a man be- 
comes the embodiment of non-stealing he attracts wealth.^® When a man 
realises non-waste in himself, vigour follows.^^ Throughout his life Gandhiji 
has tried to stop waste — ^by celibacy and silence, by planned economy of his 
time and energy, and in spite of failing health he enjoys vigour of mind and 
body. When a man gives up all possessions he realises the how and wherefore 
of existence, what his place in life is and what is his destined goal.^ It is 
non-p^ession which gives Gandhiji that clarity of vision which baffles all 
logic and calculation. Non-violence, Truth, Non-stealing, Non-waste and 
Non-possession are respectively the inseparable antecedents of power and 
accomplishment, wealth and vigour and a true view of life’s fulfilment. This^ 
is neither theory nor a message from above. There is no historical relativism 
about it. It is like the law of gravitation. As the apple falls off the tree 
it is drawn to the earth. It is the law of cause and effect established by 
boundless experience. 

Thus we come across Gandhiji against the background of this modem 
world : a man who, amidst shifting conventions and violent conflicts between 
nations and races, has transcended relativity and surrendered himself unswerv- 
edly to the inevitable certainty of the Law. The Mahavratas are, in and 
through him, realised as the only unchanging realities. This explains the 
love and faith which millions dedicate to him from all parts of the world. 


9. Yogasutra, II. 35 : ST^nsil^^T I 

10. Yogasutra, II. 37 : I 

11. Yogasutra, II. 38 : I 

12. Bhagavadglta, XVIII. 66 : I 
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Through him they hear the voice not merely of Narasimha, Tulsi and St. 
Augustine, but the message of Christ and Buddha, of Confucius and of Vy^sa, 
the first and greatest of those who saw and taught this Law. 

An ordinary mortal, with the powers and accomplishments which we 
associate with the name of Gandhiji, would have been the victim of his 
own perfection. But not so this successor to the line of the immortal Teachers. 
For he is humble. He has surrendered himself to God.^^ This ‘ surrender ' 
is difficult to understand, more so to practise, except for those who have by per- 
sonal experience worked their way to it. The human will is weak till it is 
built on the solid foundation of a surrender to something undefined but un- 
failing. It is not as easy as it looks, this ‘ Isvarapranidhaiia \ the surrender to 
God nor as ridiculous as we, in our modem arrogant intellectualism, think. 
If Gandhiji had not his God to fall back on, he would be weaker than most 
men through whom he works. His mind is infused with Him ; his faith is 
anchored on what he feels to be His will.^^ Friend of all, full of compassion, 
rid of ‘ I ’ and ‘ Mine *, poised alike in pain and pleasure, he lives and moves 
and has his being only as His instrument.^® To us men of no such experience 
it is difficult to believe what to him is the Reality in which he subsists and 
through which his being is nourished and impregnated with eternal freshness. 
And that makes him the Master. 


13. Yogasutra, I. 23 : I 

14. Yogasutra, II. 45 : I 

15. Bhagavadgtta, IX. 34 ; m Wf I 
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ON THE LIFE OF BUDDHAGHOSA* 


By 

Prof. DHARMANANDA KOSAMBI 

The accepted account of the life of Buddhaghosa is in the Mahavaihsa,’ 

chap, xxxvii, verses 215-246, of which the following is a summary : 

• 

Bom near the Bodhi tree (near Gaya), a young Brahmin controversialist, 
well versed in all branches of the arts, in the Vedas, and in the doctrines of 
various sects, wandered about India for the purpose of debate. As he arrived 
one night at a Buddhist monastery, and had given a clear exposition of the 
doctrine of Patanjali, his arguments were refuted by a mahathera named 
Revata. On the other hand, the young Brahmin was unable to follow the 
Buddhist’s arguments, and finally asked for instmction. 

He entered the novitiate, learning and accepting the three Pitakas. The 
name Buddhaghosa was given to him because his voice was deep like the Bud- 
dha’s. In the vihara where he was converted, he composed a treatise called 
Nlaijodaya ; wrote the Atthaslalini, commentary upon the Dhammasangaiji ; 
and finally undertook a short commentary on the Tipifaka. Whereupon the 
Thera Revata spoke : 

‘Only the texts, not the commentaries, have been brought here [from 
Ceylon] ; the traditions of the various teachers are not available. However, 
in Ceylon, the authoritative and quite orthodox commentaries compiled by 
Mahinda are extant in the Singhalese. Go there, study them, translate them 
into the Magadhi language. They will benefit all.’ 

So Buddhaghosa arrived in Ceylon in the reign of King Mah&nama. In 
the Mahapadhina hall of the MahavihSra, he heard the Singhalese Commen- 
tary as well as the Theravada tradition from SanghapSla. It seemed to him 
the doctrine of the Buddha. But when he demanded access to all the books, in 
order to write a commentary, the Order gave him two stanzas as a test. Upon 
these he wrote the Visuddhimagga, an epitome of the three Pitakas with com- 
mentaries. At the first reading of this work, the gods hid the book away, and 
repeated the performance after he had done the work again. The third time, 
the deities produced the former copies to show the people his skill. And there 
was found after comparing the three books, not the least variation from the 
Theravada, in composition, in meaning, in sequence, nor even in the very 
letters. 


* The BharatIya Vidya Bhavan is shortly to publish a critical edition of 
Buddhaghosa’s well-known work, Visuddhimagga. The edition is prepared by Profes- 
sor Dharmananda Kosambi,— Editor. 

1. This part of the Mahavaihsa is called Cfilavajhsa in the P.T.S. edition. 
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He was immediately acclaimed by the Order as a veritable Metteyya 
Bodhisattva, and the atthakathias were given to him. Living in that pure 
vihlara, rich in all such books, he translated them from Singhalese into the 
‘ original language,’ Magadhi, This work benefited people of all languages ; all 
the teachers of the Theravada honoured it as a sacred text. 

Thus, having finished his task, Buddhaghosa returned to the land of his 
birth, to reverence the great Bodhi tree. 

This account so stated is subject to criticism. Buddhaghosa could not 
be a native of Buddhagaya. As a negative proof, we do not find that the 
scene of a single one of his numerous contemporary stories is set in Magadha. 
In the tale of Visiakha [IX. 64-69] who migrated from Pataliputra, the 
starting-point is in Ceylon, not Magadha. In all his works there is no des- 
cription of North India such as an eyewitness would give. More positive 
evidence is in the passage Unhassa ti aggisantapassa. Tassa vanadlahadisu 
sambhavo veditabbo” [I. 86]. “Heat : the heat of fire, such as occurs at 
the time of a forest fire, etc.’' This is a comment upon the protection against 
heat given by a dvara. His explanation is obviously ridiculous. It is not 
known to Indian southerners that a bare skin sometimes blisters in the nor- 
thern summer. Again, commenting upon the Goplalaka Sutta of the Majjhima 
Nikaya [PapahcasudanS ii. 265-266], he seems to believe that sand bars are 
common in the Ganges between Magadha and Videha [Behar].^ The 
“ Gahga ” with which he was acquainted is evidently the Mahawalli-Gahga of 
Ceylon, and not the sacred river of India. 

Buddhaghosa could not have been a Brahmin. From Vedic times, every 
Brahmin has been expected to know the famous Puru^asukta hym.n : 

3T5liqw II 

[Rg-Veda X. 90. 12 ; also cf. Atharva Veda XIX. 6. 6.j 

“ The Brahmin was his mouth. Ksatriya his arms, Vaisya his thighs ; 
6udra was bom of his feet.” Yet Buddhaghosa, supposed to be a learned 
Brahmin, was not acquainted with this. Commenting on “ Bandhupadapacra ” 
— “ children of Brahma’s feet he says, “ The Brahmins are of this opinion : 
Brahmins came out of Brahma’s mouth, Ki?atriyas from his breast, Vaisyas 
from his navel, igudras from the legs, and Sramajjas from his soles.”^ 

'The word “Bhunahu” occurs in Pali as ‘‘Bhruijaha” in Brahminical 


31^ I 

3- ^ srq 55f^ — 51^ 

wn ^ I [M. Atth. ii. 418 ; cf. D. Atth. i. 254,]. 
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literature to signify “embryo-killer.’'^ In the Magandiya Sutta [M. i. 502] 
Magandiya reproaches Buddha as a Bhrunaha for having ceased to have inter- 
course with his wife. It is clear from his comment that Buddhaghosa did not 
understand the real meaning of this word. He explains it as ‘ hatavaiddhi, 
mariyadakaraka.’® Finally, it is also to be noticed that Buddhaghosa makes 
fun of the Brahmins [I, 93]. This in itself is inconclusive, as it might be 
the jeering of an apostate. 

Of Patanjali, or any northern tradition, Buddhaghosa knew little. Out 
pf all Patanjali, only the terms anima and laghimd are mentioned [VII. 61], 
without any further knowledge of the Yogasutra. There is no comparative 
study, nor even a single reference to the work or name of Patanjali. The term 
'' Prakrtivada ” [Sahkhya] is mentioned® in the 17th chapter, where a rudi- 
mentary acquaintance with Nyaya, the Indian system of logic, is shown by 
reference to the structure of syllogism.”^ All his knowledge of other sects does 
not exceed that of a learned Singhalese monk of today, or of a southern 
Bhikku of about the 11th century a.d. [Such as Anuruddha or Dhammapala.] 
The methods, principles, or even the existence of the great Mahayana teachers 
such as Niagarjuna and Asvagho^a, seem to be unknown to him. He does 
mention the epics Ramiayaija and Mahabharata, without showing any famili- 
arity with them : “ Legend means Bhiarata and Ramayapa, etc. It is not 
proper, to go to the places where they are recited,”^ also “the Bhiarata war 
. ..and the abduction of Sita, such fruitless stories.”® 




4- I JimRiJn ?T I 

srfiTwrt »T«lt I 

^ I IRt qlcfSqt, 3?f^5STf^ f^ jv T rfs^ 

I tr^ ^ ^ I [ ^<1 ] 

6= 3TRRiftr 3TCK0T % I [ i^iu ] 

qfessn 3Tli^g H I [ 1vs|^v» ] I 

I 51% q5fqq^, ri5?r ^ I 

[ <iivs^ ] 
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Accordingly the greater part of the Mahiavamsa story appears to be legend- 
ary. It is said that the Atthasalini was written by Buddhaghosa in India. 
From the style, content, and the introduction, it is doubtful whether Buddha- 
ghosa wrote the book. That he could have written it before the Visuddhi- 
magga is impossible, since the Visuddhimagga is referred to in the opening 
stanzas of the Atthasialini.^^ Whoever wrote that part of the Mahavarhsa had 
not opened the Atthasalini. That Buddhaghosa, v/hile desiring access to the 
commentaries should prove his fitness to work upon them by epitomizing the 
Pitakas together with their commentaries, is surprising. Many quotations from 
the commentaries are fully and accurately given in the Visuddhimagga. In’ 
fact, he says in all his atthakathas that he has prepared the Visuddhimagga 
as an illuminative comment upon all four Nikayas. If the Mahavariisa chro- 
nicler did try to verify the legend about Buddhaghosa by examining Buddha- 
ghosa’s works, he got no further than the two ‘ fundamental ’ gatlias at the 
beginning of the Visuddhimagga. If the N^odaya had existed, it alone would 
not have been lost while all the other works of Buddhaghosa survive. It is 
nowhere mentioned in Pali literature, the Mahavariisa excepted. Possibly, 
this may be a book which gods hid and forgot to restore ! 

Fixim the narrative of the Mahavariisa, one fact remains : that Buddha- 
ghosa came from India to Ceylon in the reign of Mahanama [end of 4th 
century a.d.]. This is confirmed by Burmese authorities but the latter say 
that he went to Ceylon from Thaton, being a Talaing by birth. The tradi- 
tion has an element of truth. I believe that he was a Telanga, from the Telugu 
country of Southern India, not a Burmese Talaing. The Telangas colonized 
extensively in Burma and Indo-China, the tenn Talaing being a corruption 
of their original name. His birth place was the village of Morandakhetaka 
[Peacock-egg-village], as is very clear from the colophon of this book, where 
he is called “ Mora,ndakhetaka-vattabbena,” or Morandakhetaka Buddhaghosa. 
The method of nomenclature is still followed in Dravidian India and 
Ceylon. His surname vanished when his fame had made him The Buddha- 
ghosa. It is to be noticed that the usually clever scribe of B1 changes the 
word morandakhetaka to mudantakhedaka [gladness ending in sorrow] ; the 
Singhalese manuscripts read cetaka for khetaka a possible confusion of letters. 
Khetaka is Sanskrit for village and remains in the modem South Indian verna- 
culars as Khe4d, 


10- I 
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11. See Introduction to the Buddhaghosuppatti by James Gray (London 1892) 
pp. 11, 16, 20, 21, 23-24. 
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He lived for some time at Mayurasuttapattana or Mayurarupapattana, 
as he says in the colophon at the end of the M. Atth. “ I am writing [this 
atthakatha] at the request of the venerable Buddhamitta, who lived with 
me at Mayurasuttapattana (or Mayurarupapattana).” I cannot locate this, 
nor his birthplace, but an archaeologist familiar with the Telagu country should 
be able to identify it ; here, at least a small monastery existed. 

The next bit of information is from the colphon of the A. Attb. 

I am writing [this atthakatha] at the request of the venerable Jotipala, 
who lived with me at Kahcipura and other places.” 

Travelling perhaps in the order mentioned, he came to Ceylon with the 
definite aim of studying the Singhalese commentaries. The vast upheavals 
in government and religious culture from the death of Asoka to the Gupta 
period had left Ceylon untouched. The isolated fragments of Buddhist learn- 
ing scattered throughout Southern India were much inferior to the continuous 
tradition of Ceylon. To learn this tradition of Ceylon must have been the 
purpose of Buddhaghosa’s journey. 

After studying the commentaries, perhaps under Sahghapala, he con- 
ceived the plan of translating them into Pali for the convenience of those 
readers who did not know the Singhalese language. Jotipala is credited with 
the suggestion that Buddhaghosa wrote the S. Atth., and also his last authentic 
work, the A. Atth. ; Buddhamitta suggested the writing of the M. Atth. But 
the very first of this series, the D. Atth. was, according to Buddhaghosa, sug- 
gested jDy the Sahghathera Dath^aga, of the Sumahgala College at Anuradha- 
pura. However, before writing any of these works, he, at the suggestion of the 
venerable Sahghapala, composed the Visuddhimagga as a general illuminative 
work. This is referred to in the other works, and indeed is counted as an * 
integral part of each one of them. 

All these facts are gleaned from the colophons. One conjecture may be 
made from his writings, that he was of the farmer [gahapati] class. He 
says in the M. Atth. [ii. 204] : “Why does the Buddha mention the farmer 
caste first ? Because they have the least pride and they are the most in number. 
Often the monks from a Kshatriya family are proud of their caste ; those from 
a Brahmin family are proud of their learning ; those from the low castes, be- 
cause of their low birth, are unable to continue long in the Order. But the 
young farmers plough their land while their whole body is running with sweat. 
This then dries and forms salt on their backs. Therefore they are not proud 
.. .From the other families, not very many become monks ; of the farmers 
many. . . ”^2 

The Burmese tradition that Buddhaghosa came from Thaton may be 
founded upon a fact ; possibly Buddhaghosa went there from Ceylon. His 
works are better preserved in Burma than in Ceylon, and though they show 


12. See D. Atth. i. 179-180 ; and M. Atth ii. 204. 
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no particular acquaintance with Burma, the last years of his life might have 
been spent in Thaton. 

Those stanzas found in the introductions and cdophons of the Atthakathhs 
of the four Nihayas, which refer to the Visuddhimagga or throw some li^t 
on the life of Buddhaghosa, are given below. 

The following stanzas are found in the introduction of all the four Attha- 
kathas, except the word “ DighSgamanissitaih ” in the last line, which belong 
to the D. Afth, It is replaced by “ Majjhimsan^tiyla ” in M. Atth., by 
“ Saihyuttakanissitam ” in S. Atth., and by “ Anguttaranissitain ” A. Afth. 

=Et 3Tf»T55n3it >T5srraf55iTi^0qt i 

ii 

^ q?T RgfeqPl J12fT glftss I 

^ JT ^ ^^EtRRwrfh ii 

tT?T » 

^ ci^HT fifrq nlfqifi i 

sTf^qw i%5rR«r 3T?q % n 

The following stanzas are taken from the colophons of the four Attha- 
kathas, printed in Siamese characters. Except in A. Afth., they are printed 
as prose. Having compared them with the available Burmese and Singhalese 
texts, I have made a few unimportant changes to follow the meter. 

At the end of D. Atth. : 


5qW5!-qft%<jri5tqi#RI | 

II 

^ arrtfSl nw ii 

il?Rft^rnoTr^r qiiwn II 

ft I 

atmirR qjft wn ii 
?T9Tr 3T?^qi vrmcntJmnpi i 

gqftftriqRftssf lift II 

At the end of M. Atth. : 


arrarftfft giii^T ^ *T^-fS[ft%5f i 
gst II 


13. Singhalese AfS. reads Mayurarupapattahamhi. 
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qiTf II 

?n ^ t?3i I 

'nfeJTT wori^ ii 
RgfiffFTt »imi^ I 
arfsrwaiicsrRf armnH ^ iiw ii 
ciwr %5T ?r5i# nisn^ioRT^ srs^ i 
wirai^ u 

At the end of S. Atth. : 


sTcsig^^ ^5 II 

?r^jiw sn jt^h i%5>»ii i 

3T5W 3Tn[5l 'eRc«I'^=bl(^l*ft SIR !l 
€T ;Tir-3T?5B«n«T t^^ij i 

'nfem Roiqi^ II 
f^§fe?R>Tt f^r ¥n®Ri^ i 
3?c«IW?Rcm2I 3TRfTR 2IWI II 

5i^T 3??'^sn ^imRimRpi | 

«fl%JT 3rTft<5i ^I5frrf3?lfe?rd II 
At the end of A. Afth. : 

3TRif%at gni^Jii ^ I 

rrai 35 % ?ifi; II 
^^TRrqfboic^^ ft: I 

wicn5% ft^T 3^ qg®r*iRfi? 11 

Tit fts^fPRFRW IRR gssiftR I 

'iftg5i5il%inPT2iif%ft sfl^Rft II 

';iwT^ft%^ srrftjpHI 1 
Tft'Tftraw [?i^-] ’5HRf^5re?r 11 
3T?^ arffRti^rft^RW ^jtr^ i 
2fllf II 


R RlI-aTf^qK fttrll I 

qifeqi *imi^ II 

?IRRTOsrror^-fl%sft ^ ^ qw I 

qfnq, *Rk«rs^ ft qw rift ar^ 11 
ftgftRft ft qmi^ I 
3 Tc«Fi?RRc«nq arPRiq ^ qwr 11 
cRR ^ ^Ifft qrsTFnJRR^ 815 ^ I 

qmRR ii 



HINDU LAW— ANCIENT AND MODERN* 


By 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice H. V. DIVATIA, m.a, ll. b. 

The lecture mainly concerns itself with the evolution of Hindu Law, 
especially the major changes which have taken place in it from time to time. 
Till recently, Hindu Law was the embodiment of popular opinion of the time. 

It is wrong to say that Hindu Law was not progressive. In fact, it was 
more progressive before than it is now. It is well known that Srtis and Smrtis 
are the basis of Hindu Law. Srtis were the revelations which the ancient 
Rsis of Aryavarta had, Smrtis are based on those revelations. Ydjnavalkya 
Smrti is the text of Hindu Law applied to this part of India. In the early 
days, Hindu Law was not divorced from religion. In all the Smrti Texts, law 
is mentioned as ‘ dharma Law of property forms part of the Smrti, i,e. 
books dealing with religion, and is not a secular subject. 

Religious and secular ideas have been welded together in the Hindu Law. 
Thus the devolution of property and the performance of Srdddha go together. 
Taking of property was regarded as a religious obligation, and the persons en- 
titled to perform Srdddha were alone entitled to share in the property. The 
religious basis of Hindu Law would be evident especially in the domain of 
succession from the conception of pindas. Those offering pindas could get a 
share in the property. The theory of adoption is also intimately connected 
with the pindas : if there was no son bom to a person, somebody must be pro- 
cured for performing the religious ceremonies to secure peace for the soul of the 
deceased. So a son was adopted for offering pindas ; devolution of property 
involved the obligation of performing religious duties. 

In the Hindu Law, community is regarded as a unit. Individual has no 
existences, except only as a part of the community. Joint family is based 
on this notion. This system is not known to any community and not found 
in any jurispmdence. In this system, all males constituted the coparcenary 
because only males were competent to perform religious ceremonies according 
to the Sftis, Persons who had some interest in the property were members 
of the joint family, but were not coparceners. Sons, by their very birth, became 
members of coparcenary. This is a corollary of the principle that father is 
bom as son. 

In ancient times, wealth or property, consisted only or mostly of im- 
movables. Ideas of moveables evolved after society migrated to towns. The 
main ideas behind formulating mles of succession were that property should 
be preserved and that it should not go outside the family. Therefore, property 


* Summary of an Extension Lecture, delivered extempore on October 7, 1939. 
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went to the son. If there was no son, it went to the agnates as they per- 
formed religious ceremonies {Sraddha and pindas). 

Sons got interest in the property by birth even in the life time of the 
father, and can claim partition ; in the case of other heirs, the property is 
called obstructed heritage in their hands in the life time of the last owner. 

Hindu Law did not allow separation in the beginning. The whole family 
was a unit. Whatever was earned by a member was presumed to be joint 
family property. Later, individual members were allowed to have separate 
property. A person may thus have an interest in joint family property and 
also have separate property. 

Similarly, in olden times, sons could not demand partition. Gradually, 
however, as sons began to live separately they were allowed to demand property 
fiom their father. The property in the hands of a separated son was regarded 
an ancestral with regard to his sons, and a new joint family was constituted. 
Thus, although the right of partition was given, the joint family remained. 

Gradually, the notion of individual property came in place of joint family 
property. The mere expression of opinion to live separate constituted separa- 
tion — notional separation. In these cases, property devolved not by survivor- 
ship but by succession. 

Our ancestors lived in open countries and contact with nature stimulated 
their imagination. This spirit of imagination has been introduced into the 
interpretation of Smrtis also. The commentators changed the law as suited 
the circumstances. Law was administered in ancient times by kings, some 
of whom were themselves great Pandits, assisted by Pandits. These Pandits 
and commentators on Smrtis voiced the contemporary public opinion and 
often anticipated it. 

The commentators of Smrtis changed the Smrti rules (or religion) to suit 
public opinion. According to the law of Find a, females were totally excluded 
from inheritance. But public opinion demanded at least some property to 
females. So these commentators changed law and stated that daughters can 
offer pindas. Thus females closely related were given right to offer pindas and 
consequently a share in the property. Vijnanesvara, author of a commentary 
on Yiajnavalkya, has gone to the length of interpreting ‘ pin4(^ ’ as the particle 
of the body. Thus * Sapindas ’ were particles of the same body and the theory 
of consanguinity was introduced. So the females were brought in under this 
interpretation by Vijniane^vara. 

Different interpretations by different commentators on the same 
rule gave rise to different S?nrtis applicable to different provinces 
in India. The rule of Vijnanesvara prevails over the greater 
part of India. In Bengal the interpretation was different. Jimuta- 
vi^ana stuck to the old interpretation of pif^dd, and so he did not bring in 
females. Curiously, the person who excluded females on the basis of pirtdas 
did not confer on sons ownership over property during their father’s life time. 
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So coparceners are joint tenants in other provinces, but, in Bengal, where the 
Dayabhiaga School propounded by Jimutavi^ana operates, they enjoy as ten- 
ants in commpn. 

Joint family as conceived by our old Smrtikaras is no longer existing. 
The idea of notional separation has come in and the right of survivorship is 
practically gone. The fiction of the joint family only remains. 

Widow is entitled only to maintenance in joint family. But, if sons make 
a partition they are enjoined to make provision for their mother according to 
the Mituk^mu. The fiction was the compounding of her maintenance. She 
got one share in the property and became absolute owner of the moveables 
and had a life estate in the immoveables. 

Subsequently, however, some schools reluctantly gave property to other 
females. Absolute right of females bom in the family, e.g. sister and daughter, 
was recognised. Distinction was made between females coming into the family 
by marriages by Nilakaiitha. Females bom in the family were given absolute 
rights ; but, even Nilakantha did not give daughters equal share along with 
the sons. Daughters get some share in their father’s property according to 
other systems. Nilakantha gave absolute ownership to females only in the 
absence of males. 

In Mahomedan times, judges were assisted by Pandits. Different Pandits 
interpreted law differently, gave different Vyavasthds. They could thus intro- 
duce changes. In the British period, however, changes were required to be 
made by legislation which involved the moving of a huge machinery. Judges 
cannot introduce any change in the existing Law. 

The present Mitdk^ard Hindu Law of Joint Family is still based on the 
principle of taking interest by birth. Though a number of inroads are made 
in the law of joint family this doctrine of survivorship and interest by birth 
still survives. It is high time that the Mitdk^ard joint family should be 
brought on the same level as the Ddyabhdga Law. 

In olden times, adoption was made for religious purposes. Later, adop- 
tions began to be made for the purposes of enjoying the property. Widow 
gets only a starving maintenance. So she adopts a son to deprive other mem- 
bers from enjoying the property, not from any religious motives. Thus the 
whole religious background was taken away and secular interests set in. Liti- 
gations began to pour in, for the sake of the property in adoption on technical 
grounds. 

Vesting and devesting of the property are English notions which have 
been introduced into the Hindu Law of Adoption. The ideas were foreign 
to Hindu juries and consequently the law of adoption is hopelessly confused. 
In a recent decision, adoption was not divested as it had already vested in 
another’s hands. Thus the adopted son becomes son for the purpose of offering 
pif]4as, but not for purposes of getting property. And this diversity between 
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the two has been introduced by a Privy Council decision, which still regards 
adoption as based on a religious motive. Now the result will be that though 
the adopted person be the son, he may not get the property. This state of 
affairs was not intended by the original writers. 

It is interesting to trace the evolution of ideas by Nibandhakaras. Eco- 
nomic conditions have changed the prevailing notions. In ancient limes, there 
were eight forms of marriage. Later on, marriage in the same caste was en- 
joined. Caste is really a social institution and played a prominent part in the 
Hindu Law. At first, monogamy was preached ; but later on, owing to eco- 
nomic conditions, marrying other wives was allowed. For religious purposes 
only pattii (one wife) was recognised. Subsequently, polygamy became the 
general rule. Anuloma marriages (i.e. marriage with lower caste females) 
though reprehensible according to the SmTtis, are held valid in Bombay. Prati- 
loma marriages (i.e. marriages with lower caste males) were still invalid. The 
Smrtis prescribed different rights for scms by different marriages. 

Some reforms in Hindu Law introduced by Judges crmsisted in the inter- 
pretation of the old texts by them as merely recommendatory and not obliga- 
tory. 

Contact with the West has been respcmsible for the inculsion on the Statute 
Book of a number of Acts dealing with the Hindu Law. The principal among 
them are : Removal of Caste Disabilities Act, XXI of 1850 ; Widow Re- 
marriage Act, XV of 1856 ; Special Marriage Act, III of 1872 and its Amend- 
ment, XXX of 19'23 and the Aryan Marriagesi Act. 

T^e Special Marriages Act originally applied to those who professed 
neither Hinduism, Buddhism, etc ; it was meant for the Brahmos. The 
amendment to the Act moved by Dr. Gour, made it applicable to the Hindus 
also. Thus though a person marrying under the Special Act remained a 
Hindu, in matters of Succession, he was governed by the Indian Succession 
Act. The Act insisted on monogamy. The recently passed Aryan Marriages 
Act, however, is a retrogade measure as it involves no question of monogamy. 

Hindu Law at present is in a hopelessly confused state. It is divergent 
for different provinces. Bills in conflicting provisions are at present set forth 
before the Central and various provincial legislatures. So, there would be differ- 
ent laws for different provinces. This would be a retrograde step in the evo- 
lution of one Hindu Law for all Hindus. There should be a uniform Hindu 
Law for the whole of India. The differences in rules about adoption, succes- 
sion etc., obtaining at present should be dwie away with. The study of the 
evolution of Hindu! Law has not only an acadanic interest, but a practical 
utility also in settling the various anomalies with which it bristles at present. 
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Alexander’s conquest of Iran marks a clear point of change in the history 
of that country. For five centuries after the downfall of Darius III the history 
of that vast region is more or less chaotic. These centuries constitute clearly 
a period of transition, during which all sorts of influences, social, political 
and religious, had been working upon Iran and at the end of the Parthian 
age we get the new world of under the Sasanians. Though this new 
Iran was Zoroastrian, it was no longer the pure Aryan ideals of the Achae- 
menian days that guided this second Zoroastrian Empire. The intervening 
five centuries had transformed those ancient ideals very considerably. There 
is yet another difference between the Achaemenian Empire and that of the 
Sasi^ians. The former had no formidable rival in the West — at least none 
of whom they might be afraid — ^until Alexander came and conqured Iran. 
But by the time the Sasi^ians came Rome had come to the zenith of her power 
and had indeed passed it. The rivalries of these two great peoples — Roman 
and Iranian — form the main theme of the political history of Iran from 
the first century b.c. right upto the Arab conquest. 

Another very noteworthy point about the history of this so-called “ Par- 
thian ” age is that except for coins there is scarcely any indigenous record. 
Most of our knowledge of Parthian history has to be gleaned from Western 
Sources.^ 

It is indeed a matter of surprise that in the Shdhmmehy the national 
Epic of Iran, the whole of this period should have been allotted only 40 lines. 
It is not that these five centuries were lacking in men of outstanding character 
and abilities. Firdausi does mention a few names, but they are not the greatest 
we know in this period, and besides his information is nothing more than the 
name alone. It is certainly not the fault of Firdausi but of the original 
Pahlavi source which served him as a guide. Mas’udi the Arab chro- 


* Extension Lecture, delivered on Aug. 26, 1939. 

1, Till quite recently Western — mainly Roman — works were our only sources 
of Parthian history. Recently we have had references discovered in Chinese records 
and in various Central Asian relics. The whole history of this period has yet to be 
written in full. In English there is of course Rawlinson’s standard work on the 
Seven Oriental Monarchies. Then there is a volume on Partkia in the Story of the 
Nations, series by G. Rawlinson. The Cambridge Ancient History has several 
chapters on Parthia in vols. IX-XI, which embody the latest views on the subject 
with very good maps, and chronological tables, and bibliography. I have not touched 
upon the Indo-Parthian kingdoms in this paper as these are not primarily concerned 
with Iran. 
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nicler® commenting upon this makes an ingenious suggestion. ‘‘ There is 
a great difference between the opinion of the Persians and that of other people 

with reference to the epoch of Alexander, which most folk have not noticed. 
It is one of the secrets of the religion and royal policy and is known only to 
the most erudite among the priests. . . .It is this. Zoroaster. . . .announces that 
in three centuries the empire of the Persian will experience a great revolution, 
without destruction to the religion, but that at the end of a thousand years, 
starting from the same epoch, that of Zoroaster, the empire and religion will 
perish together^. Now between Zoroaster and Alexander there are about 
*three hundred years. . . . Ardashir son of Plapak, possessed himself of the empire 
....about five hundred years after Alexander. We see then that there 
remained not more than two hundred years or thereabouts before the com- 
pletion of the thousand years of the prophecy. Ardashir wished to augment by 
two hundred years this space of time. .. .because he feared that when a 
hundred years should have elapsed after him men would refuse aid to the 
King to repulse his enemies, owing to their belief in the truth of the tradi- 
tion relating to the future ruin of the empire. To obviate this he retrenched 
about half the time that had elapsed between Alexander and himself, and 

accordingly only made mention of a certain number of the Part Kings^ 

and suppressed the remainder. Then he took pains to disseminate in his empire 
that he had made his appearance and possessd himself of the rule two hundred 
and sixty years after Alexander”.^ 

Firdausi depending entirely on Pahlavl authorities '‘knew absolutely 
nothing save a few names and the semi-mythical circumstances attendant 

on thh coming into being of the. . . .Sasanian Empire Firdausi took his 

authorities as he found them, and long before his days Iranian tradition 
already had assigned all of the heroic or noteworthy that had remained 
in memory of Ashk^nian® times to the mythical epochs of the Pishdadian 
and Kaii^ian dynasties. He spoke of the ancient paladins (Pahlavans), he 
told at large the gests of Karan, Gudarz, Giv, Bizhan and others, but had no 
notion that he was dealing with words, names, personalities and subject- 
matter, that had originated in a period dismissed by him in a few couplets 
as a legendary blank 

When Alexander conquered iiSn (b.c. 331) the religion of Zarathushtra 
ceased to be the state religion, but there was no hindrance offered by the con- 


2. Flourished in the first half of the tenth century A.D, 

3. This is from tlie D'mkart, a work written after the Arab conquest. The 
period of “ a thousand years is not to be taken literally but in the general sense 
of a cultural epoch. 

4. The muluk-i tawaif (tribal kings) of Firdausi. 

5. Maynard and Courteille, Trans, of Mas’udI, IX. 327, quoted in A. G. 
and E. Warner's Shdhnameh, Vol. VI, p. 252. 

6. This is the name given by Firdau» to the period we now call “ Parthian 

7. Warner, Shdhndmeh, Vol. V, pp. 139f. The matter is also discussed by them 
at length in Vol. Ill, pp. Sff. 
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querors to its observance. It had already been corrupted a lot from its ori- 
ginal purity and a lot of superstitions had crept into it owing to the influences 
of the many backward races of the empire with whom the Iranian people had 
necessarily come into contact. Still in Pars itself, the homeland of the Achse- 
menians, the ancient observances and the purer beliefs had persisted. The great- 
est loss to Zoroastrianism resulting from Alexander’s conquest was the burning 
of the holy Scriptures which perished with the great buildings at Persepolis. We 
are told that there was another copy of these sacred texts preserved elsewhere 
too.® But tradition says that this was carried off by the Greeks. We have no de- 
finite knowledge of this. But one thing is certain that the ancient religion was 
preserved more or less intact by the priests of Pars. A dynasty of Priest-Kings 
ruled in semi-independence at Persepolis through these five centuries*’ and they 
kept alive Zoroastrianism in Pars after it had disappeared from other parts 
of Iran in all but the name. 

We can here consider only briefly and in the barest outline the state of 
religious thought in Iran during these five centuries. There were religious 
influences pouring into the land from all quarters, and in the absence of a 
dominating state-religion we find that we get a sort of good-natured tolerance 
at best. Mostly the impression is that of a more or less complete indifference 
towards religion. It was — as far as imn was concerned — as if foreign in- 
fluences were moulding the religious ideals of the people and a new milieu was 
being prepared into which revived Zoroastrianism was to be born. Sasanian 
Zoroastrianism is very different in many ways from the religion which the great 
Achaemenians had accepted and had practised in their lives. We cannot ai> 
preciate the later phase unless we realise the influences which contihuously 
worked upon the people during the Parthian period. 

In the first place we get the completion of the hellenising process which 
had already begun in Iran under the later Achaemenians. This hellenising 
permeated every activity in the life of the people. In a way it seems to have 
been far deeper than the anglicising of modern India. This influence is seen 
in every relic of that period that has been discovered. The few inscriptions 
discovered, the coins (upto the accession of Valkhash III), the architecture, 
all show complete Greek domination. In religious thought Greek philosophy 
and Greek ideals dominated, and the ancient Zoroastrian divinities were equat- 
ed to Greek deities corresponding. Thus we get Zeus Oromazdes and Hercules 
Artagnes {Verethraghnay^ and Apollo was clearly equated to Mithra.^^ 

About a century after Alexander the Romans came upon the scene and 
with them came Roman military culture. With their advent the worship of 


8. The late Sir. J. J. Modi has discussed this in one of his numerous papers. 
It seems that there might have been several copies extant during the Achaemenian 
rule. The Dmkart (IV. 23) mentions these. 

9. See Clement Huart, Ancient Persia and Iranian Civilisation, pp. 11 If. 

10. Vedic 

11. See Cumont’s works on Mithraism for further details. 
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Mithra acquired a new significance. Mithra was no longer coupled with Ana- 
hita, but, ruling alone as the Sol invictus of the Roman legions and as the Lord 

of the Warriors, his worship dominated inan practically throughout the re- 
mainder of the Parthian period.^- Mithraism became the dominant faith of 
Asia Minor and of a large part of the Roman Empire during the latter part 
of the Parthian period. 

Next we have to consider the Semitic faiths. The ancient religion of 
Babylon had certainly disappeared, but a considerable amount of their Star- 
.worship survived, together with their astrology. These had a considerable 
vogue among the masses in Mesopotamia and from this centre these beliefs 
spread all over the Parthian Empire. Many ancient Babylonian superstitions, 
particularly their magic and their demonology, had also survived and these 
too helped to mould the beliefs of the Parthian period. 

Judaism also seems to have influenced the popular belief to some extent. 
Particularly the code of ritual purity as laid down in the Pentateuch seems to 
have influenced later ideas about ceremonial purity very largely. But we 
must also remember that the code of the Pentateuch was put into its present 
form at Babylon under the fostering care of the Achsemenian King of Kings 
Artaxerxes The Sasanian idea of the evil spirit, Ahirman, as the oppo- 
nent of Ahura-Mazda is very different from that contained in the Giathias 
and trie similarity of Ahriman with the Rebel-Angel Satan is exceedingly 
striking. 

Christianity came into prominence by the end of the* first century of the 
Christian era. The form of Christianity that most influenced Iranian thought 
in its early days was the mystic aspect which later blossomed forth as Neo- 
Platonism and we see clear signs of this in the teachings of Mani almost at 
the beginning of the Sasanian period. As an active influence, however, Chris-* 
tianity came into Iranian thought after the Parthian period. 

From the East came the very profound influence of Buddhism. The 
missionaries of Asoka had spread all over Eastern ii^n and Buddhism had 
acquired a permanent footing there by the time the Parthian monarchy had 
started. The intricate philosophy and the monasticism of that faith did have 
influence on Iranian thought for a considerable period.^^ 

Buddhism in Eastern Irian had remained almost as pure as it had been 
brought over from India. But there was another stream of Buddhism which 
more directly affected the Parthians. It was the Tibetan Buddhism. In Tibet 


12. This is evidenced by the name Mihrddt ( Mi thri dates) borne by so many 
great rulers of the period. Even today the Zoroastrian temples bear the name of 
Dar-e-Meher (lit., the House of Mithra). 

13. See my article on “ The Achaemenians ’’ in the Bharatiya Vidyd, I. 1, p. 62. 

14. Particularly as developed in Hd 30. 

15. The wide acceptance of Miani's teaching in Ii^n may be instanced. The 
strongly opposed Zoroastrain teaching of active life in the world, however, very 
soon turned Iran away from Mani. 
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Buddhistic teachings had undergone very strange transformations. The an- 
cient faith of the Lamas, their belief in hordes of evil spirits who had to be 
placated, gave rise to an extraordinarily rich demonology in Tibetan Buddh« 
ism. The Parthian nomads thus got their Buddhistic influences diluted with 
Tibetan demonol(^ and these beliefs persisted all through the Parthian 
period. 

The situation of the capital of the Parthian rulers had also considerable 
influence in moulding the religious ideas of the people. The shifting of the 
capital to Ctesiphon brought the rulers and the higher officials into more inti- 
mate contact with Semitic people. The earlier capital was on the edge of the 
steppes where the primitive nomadic ideas and superstitions had sway. With 
the shifting of the capital to Ctesiphon Semitic thought begins to dominate.^® 

Thus we see that Iranian thought, particularly religious, had a number of 
varied influences bearing upon it from all directions ; and for nearly five cen- 
turies these influences continued and helped to mould the thought of the defi- 
nitely Zoroastrian Ir&n of the Sas^ians. Zoroastrianism had continued to 
flourish during all these years in Pars undisturbed by the turmoil raging round 
the western and eastern frontiers of Ii^n. 

In the beginning of the Parthian period the main political interest centres 
round the rivalries of the various kingdoms which arose out of the break up 
of the Seleucid Empire and later Parthian history is overshadowed by Rome 
in the west and the bitter struggle between Rome and Irian over Armenia. In 
all these struggles Zoroastrianism as such was not directly involved and con- 
tinued in the sort of backwater that Pars had become. When the revival came 
at the end of the Parthian period and when Zoroastrianism emerged as a poli- 
tical force once again in Irian, it had to struggle against all these foreign in- 
fluences which had got rooted in IiBn and was undoubtedly very profoundly 
influenced by them. 

The Empire of Alexander, which was somewhat larger than that of the 
Achaemenians, broke up immediately upon his death in B.c. 323. Of his 
generals only Seleukos remained true to Alexander’s family and jealously guard- 
ed Iran and all the eastern provinces of the empire for the infant son of the 
great conquerer. But very soon (by b.c. 311) the whole family of Alexander 
had been wiped out. Seleukos now felt that he was released from the oath of 
allegiance he had sworn to the dying Alexander, and he assumed the insignia 
of royalty and set up the Seleucid Empire which won fame for him and brought 
him the title Nikator (the Conqueror). He ruled long and gloriously and at 
last retired in favour of his son because he desired to end his days in his 
beloved native land. But he was murdered before he reached it — ^ b.c. 281. 


16 . The steady dotaiinance of Aryan thought throughout the Adiaemcnian period 
is no doubt due in a great measure to the capital having always remained at Perse- 
polis, the centre of Aryan Ii^. Neither would Zoroastrianism have survived through- 
out the Parthian period at other centre but at Pars and Persepolis. 
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The successors of Seleukos had no easy time, for they had very powerful 
rivals on the western and northern flanks of their empire. For the next few 
decades their history is a welter of bloody wars and changing fortunes, made 
more confusing by similar names borne by successive rulers. Out of all these 
wars there emerged in the end six large kingdoms : Bythinia, Pontus, Arme- 
nia, Media Atropatene, Bactria and Parthia. This was about B c. 249. 

The kingdom of Parthia was founded by two brothers Arshak^* and 
Tirdat. They were Irani by descent and probably Zoroastrians, though by no 
means orthodox, and had come more or less in search of careers to the court 
of the Greek ruler of Bactria. After serving there for some time they felt ag- 
grieved and left Bactria. The two brothers then went among the Parthian clans 
and after some years Arshak placed himself at the head of a confederacy of 
all the Parthian clans and declared his independence (b.c. 249). Exactly how 
he did this is shrouded in mystery and the man himself has become a legendary 
figure. After his death in B.c. 247 his brother Tirdatl assumed the title of 
Arshak II and he might be regarded as the real founder of the Parthian line. 

The Parthians were originally a semi-wild nomadic race of mixed blood. 
They lived in the steppes to the east of the Caspian and were probably closely 
connected with the Sakas. Their language, too, was presumably Iranian, allied 
to the Soghdian.^® The Parthians have been mentioned in the inscriptions 
of Darius the Great and they are known to have served in the army of Alex- 
ander as archers. 

They were not all pure nomads. Some sort of settled life seems to have 
alreadf begun among them when Arshak welded them together. Tlie first 
capital was at Dana. Nisia was another important city to the south of the 
capital and about 100 miles from it, where the early Parthian monarchs were 
crowned.^® There was also an important shrine of Fire at Asaak?® on the river 
Atrek.^^ This was the shrine connected with the Fire of the Farmer (Adar- 
Burzin-Mihr) .2-2 “This marks a certain progress in ideas; to the connec- 
tion with the desert is added the conciliation of the Mazdean religion of the 
settled lands. For at Asaak the holy fire, used at the coronation, was kept 


17. The romanised form of his name is Arsaces and so these rulers are called 
the Arsacids. The first few rulers were all called Arshak after the founder. 

18. See Cambridge Ancient History, Vol. IX, Chap, xiv, (pp. 574ff.). 

19. Dara was about 300 miles to the east of the Caspian and 100 miles from 
Merv. Nisa might be identified with the Nisdya mentioned in the Avesta, Vandiddd 
I. 7. 

20. The original form seems to have been Arshakia (Arsada) after the name 
of the founder. 

21. See map facing page 612 in Vol. IX, of CAH. 

22. This was the third of the great Sacred Fires of andent Imn. The other 
two were the Fire of the Warrior (Adar-Goshasp), situated in Media Atropatene 
(Adarbaiji^), and the Fire of the Priest (Adar-Frobak) in Pars. These Fires have 
been closely assodated with “ the Royal Glory ** of Iran. See Nydish, 5 and Bunda- 
hishn 17. 
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burning for ever, undoubtedly ... it was connected with the Farmer's Fire, 
Adar-Burzin-Mihr on Mt. Raevant, one of the three sacred and eternal fires 
of later Zoroastrianism/’^s This consecration of the Fire of the Farmer “ was 

no bad omen for the commencement of a state whose background was to be 
the revolt of the countryman against the Greek and Graeco-Babylonian city ”,2'* 

No native records of the Arshkanian kings have been discovered beyond 
the large number of coins. It seems indeed strange that these rulers should 
have failed utterly to have kept a chronicle of their own even though an Arshak 
era was established at Babylon and even though under the influence of the 
prevailing hellenic culture the rulers adopted hellenic ways of life and thought, 
and called themselves “ phil-hellene Perhaps this very hellenism might 
have induced them to have their history recorded in Greek, for we have fairly 
copious records of the Parthian Empire written down by Greek writers.^'^ 

But whatever the individual kings may have been, the people themselves 
retained their strong native characteristics. These were their strong attach- 
ment to the land, their warrior spirit and their good natured tolerance in 
matters of religion. This last was due chiefly to their ignorance and also 
partly to their confidence in their own prowess as warriors.^® 

The first Arshak rulers had to struggle hard to maintain their position 
between the rival states. They were badly wedged in between the Seleucid 
and the Graeco-Bactrian kingdoms. It was Mihrdat I (b.c. 174-136) who 
first adopted the title of “ King of Kings '' and established the Parthian Em- 
pire. In fact it is he who deserves the title the Great rather than Mihrdat 
II (b.c. 124-87), though the achievements of the latter were more spectacular 
and impressed his foreign contemporaries much more. 

This first Mihrdat laid the foundations both of the Parthian government 
as well as of its military organisation. The machinary of state under the 
Arshkanians consisted of the King and two Councils. The King was in 
theory, and very often in fact also, an absolute ruler. But the two Councils did 
exercise very real functions all through the long history of this house. The one 
important factor ever present was loyalty to the house of Arshak.^^ Of the two 
Councils one was composed of the aristocracy, and it was called Probouloi by 
the Greeks and the other one was of the Magi (the learned priests and doctors 
of religion) which was known as the Magistm. Immediately below the royal 
family of Arshak stood seven noble families among whom the Kiaren^® and the 


23. CAH., Vol. IX, p. 575. 

24. Lac, cit, 

25. CAH,, Vol. IX, p. 596, gives a good list of these. 

26. The same sort of good-natured tolerance for religion, due to the same 
causes, was to be found in Chengiz Khan and his Mongols also. 

27. In the long list of kings (see end of this paper) even the usurpers claimed 
to be related by blood to Arshak. The only doubtful case seems to be Sinatrukes 
(B.C. 77-70). 

28. Firdaua has used this as the name of an individual warrior. 
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Suren were the most famous. The head of the latter house had the right of 
crowning the King of Kings. The Magistdn was the more important of the 
two Councils and exercised very real powers in times of crisis. They had 
the power of dethroning tyrannical rulers and they had used this power a 
fair number of times. Their chief function, however, was deliberative and 
advisory. Its members were wise men learned in the ancient traditions and 
they exercised a very real check on the vagaries of the King, for they were 
men of great repute and influence among the people. In the case of the sons 
and grandsons of Frahat IV, who were brought up entirely at Rome, the Ma- 
• gistdn set aside more than one of them because of their foreign ways and 
outlook. 

But the strength of Parthia was chiefly military. The race was one of 
sturdy fighters. All through their history the Parthian soldiers clung to their 
desert traits and never succumbed to the lures of city life and luxuries. They 
were most remarkable horsemen and they have been described as “ living on 
horseback ”. The veterans of Rome dashed in vain against Parthian armies. 
The defeat of Carrhae (b.c. 53) was one of the worst in Roman history. The 
Parthians excelled in military tactics. They knew how to retreat and to lure 
the enemy far away from his base. This was done three times in later Par- 
thian history when Trajan, Severua and Caracalla were lured as far as Ctesi- 
phon and their victories were turned into disastrous retreats. As archers the 
Parthians were unequalled in their day. Their ability to shoot while retreat- 
ing at full gallop has become proverbial. 

The Parthian empire was not an empire in the sense we understand the 
word? It was more a loose conglomerate of states each of them more or less 
independent. There was no special organisation — like the satrapies of the 
Achsemenian Empire — to hold the states together. Some attempt had been 
made to imitate the methods of the Seleucid Empire to hold these states to- 
gether, but it was at best but half-hearted. The states were allowed full liber- 
ty in internal matters. They had only one thing in common, viz., fealty to 
Parthia, and that could always be enforced because Parthia was by far the 
strongest of all. 

The official language of the Parthian court seems to have been Greek as 
evidenced by the coins. The art displayed in these shows very clear Greek 
influences. The figures on these coins are entirely Greek in dress and the 
legends are Greek right upto the time of Valkhash III (a.d. 147-191). With 
that monarch we get Pahlavi legends for the first time. Of course the Par- 
thians had their own language which seems to have been an Iranian tongue 
closely allied to the ancient Soghdian. In the absence of any literary re- 
mains this can be proved indirectly from its influence (in the shape of borrow- 
ed words, etc.) on Armenian and Soghdian. Parthians were also among those 
who used parchment rather extensively, which is further indirect evidence of 
the existence of writers and literature among them. 

The centre of the Parthian Empire was in the beginning in the steppes to 
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the east of the Caspian and then it shifted to Media Atropatene. Later on 
the capital was shifted to Mesopotamia ; this was mi account of the necessity 
of being nearer the Roman border. The city of Babylon was still existing 

as a centre of trade and of great intellectual activity. But city-life never 
suited the true Parthian. He wanted open spaces and gardens. So a new 
site was chosen where Seleucia had stood. The new city was called Ctesiphon 
and Strabo mentions that it had a good climate. The city continued to be the 
capital of the Saslanian Empire upto its conquest by the Arabs.^® 

As far as the people of Iran were concerned the rule of the Arshaks meant 
merely a change of masters from the Greeks to the Parthians. And the latter 
were certainly more welcome because the royal family was Iranian in blood 
and Mazdean in religion. The popular religion of these nomads from the step- 
pes continued in a more refined form by contact with the more cultured Ira- 
nians. The cult of the Fire took firmer hold and the cruder Sun-worship of 
the nomads was replaced by the more ethical Mithraism. The toleration of 
the Parthian overlords in matters religious allowed the semi -independent Ira- 
nians of the kingdom of Pars to keep their Zoroastrian beliefs undistuibed. 
Zoroastrianism was at that time not militant but was content to be left alone. 
It was biding its time. 

Valkhash is mentioned in Pahlavi books as the monarch to begin the Zoroas- 
trian revival. Of the five rulers of that name he is most probably the first of 
that name (a.d. 51-77), because he was imbued with the virtue of kindness and 
real affection for his brothers, so rare in his family. His justice and his desire 
for peaceful relations with his neighbours indicate a deeply religious mind, and 
it is not impossible that such a man under the influence of the Magi thought 
of the revival of the ancient faith of Iran. Indeed Darmesteter, quoting Ta- 
citus, definitely thinks that Valkhash was influenced by his brother Tirdiat, king 
of Armenia.^0 Tirdiat himself was a Zoroastrian priest.^^ Valkhash “ had the 
glory of breaking with the family policy of Parthian kings ”,''2 the policy, name- 
ly, of greed and lust of blood. The DinkarP^ and the Pahlavi tradition clear- 
ly state that Valkhash, the descendant of Ashkan, ordered that the whole of 
the Avesta and Zand, as they had come down in their purity, whatever frag- 
ments thereof had escaped the destruction and ravages of Alexander and the 
Roman soldiers in the Iranian country, and remained partly in writings and 
partly in oral tradition, with the Dasturs, should be searched for, in each town 


29. The Arabs called it A1 MacMin (lit. “twin-cities”) because it stands on 
both banks of the Tigris. 

30. Tirdat received the crown of Armenia at the hands of the Emperor Nero of 
Rome, thus avoiding a long war. This is a most striking instance of the peaceful 
nature of Valkhash and the influence of religion working on him. 

31. Darmesteter’s Introduction to the Vaniddd {Sacred Books of the Easty 
Vol. IV, pp. xxxiv. ff.). Note 1 on p. xxxv, is particularly illuminating. 

32. Quoted by Darmesteter {loc. citi) from Tacitus. 

33. Dinkart, IV. 24. The Zand-i-Vo human Yasht, IV, 19, refers to this with- 
out naming the king. 
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he came to, and taken possession of, for the emperor (i.e. for the imperial 
library) 

This new move by Valkhash aroused the keenest interest and the liveliest 
hopes in Pars, which had continued to be the stronghold of Zoroaster’s faith 
throughout. Undoubtedly the priest-kings of Pars took a leading part in 
helping Valkhash in this pious task. But the work thus begun was not des- 
tined to be brought to complete fruition. The successors of Valkhash aban- 
doned his policy of peace and reverted to the traditional practice of the Parthi- 
ans of fratricidal strife and war with Rome. As a result, three times within 
one century, the Romans entered Ctesiphon and sacked it — under Trajan in 
A. D. 114, under Severus in a. d. 197 and under Caracalla in a. d. 216 
On all these three occasions the Romans ultimately suffered crush- 
ing defeats and were driven back, but still Irian felt it as a terrible insult to 
her national honour, for now the Iranian national awakening had started. 
They had so long been content to hold Pars and to follow their religious obser- 
vances undisturbed. But the revival of Zoroastrianism stirred the dormant 
nationalism and religious fervour in Aeir hearts. They had begun to visualise 
a rejuvenated Iran, fired with zeal for the ancient religion of Zarathushtra, 
rising and becoming the mistress of all western Asia. The Parthian yoke, 
borne so long without complaint — just because it was so light — now began to 
gall their newly awakened religious sensibility. The Parthian kings were 
Zoroastrian only in name and did not observe any of the rules of the faith. 
In particular the consent of Ardavan IV to give his daughter in marriage to 
the heathen ” Emperor Caracalla was felt to be an unpardonable affront to 
the ftoly faith. The manners and ^stoms of the Parthians, tolerated so long, 
now began to aggravate the ill feeling of the Iranians against them. All the 
discontent simmering underground for over a century now burst forth in the 
open revolt of Ardashir Papakan of the house of Sasan against the last Par- 
thian monarch Ardavan IV. The rival forces met on the battle-field of Hor- 
muz in September a.d. 226 and Ardashir was victorious, and the Empire of the 
Sasanians began its glorious career lasting for four centuries. 

A list of Parthian monarchs is appended here. It may be noted that 
the dates of most are only approximate. The names enclosed in brackets are 
“ rival ” monarchs. 

Arshak (b.c. 249-247); TirdSU-^ (b.c. 247-214) ; Ardavan I (b.c. 214-196) ; 
Priyaplatus (b.c. 196-181); Frahat I (b.c. 181-174); Mihradat pe (b.c. 174- 
136); Frahat II (b.c. 136-128); Ardavan II (b.c, 128-124); [Himerus ? 

34. Translation by Haug in his Essay on Pahlavi, p. 146. The word “ Zand ” 
means commentary The word Roman was the common appellation of 
Pahlavi writers for all westerners. Haug also gives the original passage on p. 150 
of the same work. E. W. West also gives a rendering of this important passage in 
SBE„ Vol. XXXVII, p. 413. 

35. He was the real foimder of the Parthian rule. 

36. Perhaps the greatest of the Parthian kings. He was the first to assume th^ 
title King of Kings.” 
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(124 ?)]; Mihrd&t II” (124-87); [Gudarz (b.c. 90-87)]; [? (unnamed) 
(B.c. 87-86)]; [Hurodh (80)]; Sinatrukes« (b.c. 78-70) ; Frahat III (b.c. 70- 
57): [? (unnamed) (68 ?)]; [Hurodh (b.c. 57-56)]; Mihradat III (b.c. 56- 
55); Hurodh (b.c. 55-37); Frahat IV« (b.c. 37-a.d. 2); Hurodh II (a.d. 
2-8); Vanona I (a.d. 8-11); ArdavSn III (a.d. 11-40); Vardana (a.d. 40-41); 
Gudarz« (a.d. 41-51); Vanona II (.a.d. 51); Valkhash (a.d. 51-77); [Val- 
khash (A.D. 77-79)]; [Ardavan (a.d. 79-80)]; Pakorus (a.d. 77-106); Husrav 
(A.D. 106-130); Valkhash II (a.d. 130-147); Valkhash III« (a.d. 147-191); 
Valkhash IV (a.d. 191-208); Valkhash V (a.d. 208-215); Ardavan IV^^ (a.d. 
215-226). 


37. He is usually surnamed “ the Great ” because of his prowess in battle, but 

the title really should have been given to Mi|j|;idat I. « 

38. A period of anarchy prevailed after the death of Mihrdat the Great and this 
resulted in a slaughter of most of the family of Arshak. The M agist an at last found 
out Sinatrukes who was then an old man of over eighty. But he was full of vigour 
and re-established peace and order. 

39. He was the visitor of Carrhae (B.C. 53). 

40. Frahat IV was one of the worst tyrants among the Parthian s. He made 
friends with Rome and sent all his sons to be educated there in the care of the Em- 
peror. On the strength of that friendship he defied the nobles and the Magistdn in 
Parthia. His mistress was the infamous Musa whom he had brought from Rome. 
He had her effigy put upon his coins. 

41. Among bloodthirsty tyrants Gudarz might take the first place. He seems 
to have murdered most of his near relatives, including his father Ardavan III. 

42. The gentlest and most just of the Arshkanians was Valkhash. He loved his 
brothers and made two of them kings of the semi-independent states under himself. 
Tirdat, king of Armenia, was his brother and also a priest. Ii was probably under 
his influence that Valkhash set about collecting the ancient texts of Zoroastrianism. 

43. Valkhash III gave its rightful place to the language of the country by 
making Pahlavi the language to be used on coins, thus ousting Greek. Henceforth 
Greek disappears from Iranian coins and inscriptions. 

44. Valkhash V and Ardavan IV were brothers £uid they had quarrelled upon 
the death of their father. They agreed at last to divide the empire into two parts 
the western being the share of the elder brother Valkhash V. Ardavan IV ruled in the 
east until a.d. 208 when, on the death of his brother, he became the undisputed 
King of Kings, 



A NEW APPROACH TO THE STUDY OF MIDDLE 
AND MODERN INDO- ARYAN 


By 

Dr. S. M. KATRE, m.a. ph.d. (London) 

• From the earliest times it has been the practice of Indian Grammarians 
to consider Sanskrit as the original base from which both Middle and Modern 
Indo- Aryan languages derive their life-blood. From Vararuci to Markandeya 
the term; prakrta has been derived from the word prakrti which invariably 
stands for some form of Sanskrit, generally classical, forming the background 
of the different stages of the Aryan speech in its historical development.^ As a 
result of this Sanskrit approach dominated the whole field of Indo-Aryan 
grammar, and until the advent of European Missionaries in India no grammar 
of an Indo-Aryan language could escape the terminology or influence of Sans- 
krit grammar. The early and medieval studies in Prakrit Grammar were 
naturally restricted to instituting a comparison of the Prakrit forms with 
corresponding Sanskrit forms and drawing a sort of correspondences which 
would guide a Sanskritist to arrive at the Prakrit equivalents required. To this 
extent Prakrit grammar has suffered from the Sanskrit influence. No at- 
tempt was made to study any Prakrit dialect independently as a language, and it 
is ren^rkable that there is no Prak^ Grammar in the Prakrit language. With 
respxict to Pali this charge cannot bRustained, but there is ample evidence to 
prove that these orthodox Pali grammarians were indebted to the different 
schools of Sanskrit grammar for their own studies. 

As a result of this strict classical approach we find such equations in the 
Prakrit Grammars as Pk. khamhha- < Sk. stambha- in opposition to Vedic 
skambha-.^ This is surprising since the roots stabh- and stambh- are cited in 
company with skabh-y skambh- in Panini and in other grammarians works. 
The number of such examples, where the Prakrit grammarians lost sight of 
earlier Vedic words and therefore posited new correspondences which cannot 
really bear the light of comparative grammar, is suffciently large to show that 
the method adopted by them was not strictly scientific. It was more the 
practical aspect of such correspondences which they could establish with their 
ordinary personal knowledge of classical Sanskrit in arriving at the required 
Prakrit forms that guided their methodology. No scientific knowledge of the 
Prakrits was aimed at. The practical aim was more than sufficient to satisfy 
their curiosity or thirst for knowledge. 


1. Cf. PiSCHEL, § 1. 

2. Ibid., § 306, p. 210, referring to Var. 3, 14, Bhamaha 3, 50, Can^a 3, 10, 10, 
flemacandra 1, 187 ; 2, 8. 89 ; KI. 2, 77, etc. 
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The shortcomings of such a method are also seen in the large numbers of 
dhatvddesas or desi words which could normally be derived from Old Indo- 
Aryan sources. But unfortunately this has not been properly recognized till 
now. The two approaches which have been current during the early part of 
this century are seen in Pischel’s Grammatik der Prakrit-Sprachen^ and 
Geiger’s Pali Literatur und Sprache,^ A large part of these works is more or 
less descriptive — a very laudable thing in itself, for there are no other descrip- 
tive grammars of either languages better known than these — but interspersed 
with comparative notes. None of these is a purely linguistic grammar. A pure 
linguistic approach will naturally take into account the entire comparative 
development of Old and Middle Indo- Aryan which can only interest a linguist 
in general, but not the students of Prakrit languages. It will assume on their 
part a deep knowledge of OI-A. which most of them lack, and its appeal will 
therefore be limited to students of Vedic and classical Sanskrit literatures only. 
If the science of comparative grammar has been properly applied to the entire 
group of Old, Middle and Modem Indo- Aryan, it will also show the possibi- 
lity of studying Middle Indo- Aryan from two different points of view. MI- A. 
may then be considered as derivable from OI-A. and a sound knowledge of 
OI-A. coupled with the knowledge of correspondences existing between them 
will enable a scholar to understand, interpret or even write in the idiom with 
which he deals at the time ; it may also be considered in its turn as the basis 
from which the modem Indo-Aryan languages have developed and a know- 
ledge of the correspondences existing between MI-A. and NI-A. languages will 
help the speakers of any NI-A. language to understand, interpret or even write 
tolerably in the particular MI-A. speecl^pith which they concern then^selves. 

It is this latter aspect which forms the subject of the present paper. So 
far no systematic attempt has been made to approach the study of Prakrits 
from this point of view. It is both practical as well as scientific, 
and it serves two purposes at the same time : (a) it makes the study of the 
Prakrits less tiresome and (b) it inculcates at the same time a scientific ap- 
proach to one’s own mother-tongue, making researches into its origin both 
pleasurable and practicable. No proof is required to see that most of our stud- 
ents take up the study of Prakrits because Prakrit grammar is less irksome 
and more palatable than that of Sanskrit, although its literature is not so in- 
teresting. But at the very first contact they will find that the general approach 
to Prakrits insisted upon by the Universities is Sanskritic in character, requir- 
ing a fairly advanced understanding of Sanskrit Grammar. And even 
here, what is surprising most is that even the students of Sanskrit shun the 
Prakrits which abound in Sanskrit plays and make use of the chdyd only. 
Neither the Universities in India nor the teachers concerned seem interested in 
the fate of Prakrit studies by scholars of Sanskrit most competent to under- 


3. Strassburg, 1900. = Grundriss der Indo-Arischen Philologie und Altertum- 
skunde I, 8. 

4. Strassburg, 1916. Grund. 1-A. P^il. u. Alt, I, 7, 
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Stand them with the aid of their Sanskritic approach, but insist upon this 
knowledge as the pre-requisite for Prakrit studies by Prakrit students who are 
driven to the subject because of their incompetence in Sanskrit. Here is a 
contradiction in terms which seems to me to be due chiefly to the lack of the 
proper understanding of the problems involved. A corrective is needed if the 
scientific study of Prakrits as well as the modem I- A. languages has to find a 
place in the Indian world of scholarship. With the revival of these languages 
to the national status which is their due the time has come when every scholar 
using these languages should possess not only a complete mastery of the liter- 
ary medium but also a deep insight into its origin and development. 

The approach which I indicate here has the merit of all scientific ap- 
proaches to different subjects, that of going to the unknown on the solid basis 
of the known. A student of New Indo- Aryan languages possesses in the first 
place a requisite knowledge of his own mother tongue. If this happens to be 
a literary language, he has in addition the ability to read, write and appreciate 
good literature in that language, by the time he grows old enough to start the 
study of the Prakrits. This is a source which has never been tapped hitherto, 
so rich in potentialities if only a proper method strictly controlled by science 
is discovered. 

The science of Comparative Grammar or Linguistics teaches us the cor- 
respondences which exist between a U^ated group of languages, divided into 
different compartments such as , Phonology, Morphology, Syntax, Semantics 
Vocabulary and even Phonetics. If such correspondences between Old and 
Middle Indo- Aryan help us in restoring one with the knowledge of the other, 
then ^rrespondences existing' bet\Un Middle and New Indo- Aryan should 
establish for us an easy way towaSr the study of Middle Indo-Aryan. But 
there are difficulties in the way which we must face, for mere reconstmctions 
of earlier forms on the basis of existing forms in NI-A. may not always give* 
us the proper MI-A. forms. Strictly speaking we cannot reconstmct properly 
the exact working forms of an earlier stage by knowing the general correspond- 
ences between the earlier and the later. What is to be aimed at is the general 
tendency in the earlier stage which gave rise to the later formations. In this 
manner a practical knowledge of one’s own mother tongue may be combined 
with scientific linguistics to study the interrelationship between the present 
language and its earlier forms and draw one’s own conclusions about the cor- 
respondences and the nature of the earlier idiom. 

Taking into account the different groups or branches of linguistics we 
shall be able to trace correspondences between Prakrits and modem Indo-Aryan 
languages in phonology, morphology, vocabulary and syntax. The most im- 
portant of these for our purpose is vocabulary ; for it is easy to master the 
descriptive grammar of any Prakrit within a short time, but when it comes 
to writing or understanding the Prakrit a vast store of ordinary vocables or 
words is necessary. It is one of the fundamental principles of language study, 
always aimed at by students of different languages, to master the fundamental 
or basic vocabulary of each language. As a result most methods employ basic 
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vocabularies a knowledge of which is absolutely indispensable for any practical 
or theoretical purpose. Ordinarily a person requires about 1000 vocables to 
express all his common thoughts, and a slightly increased number for any liter- 
ary or scientific purpose. This is about the lower limit. Coming to the pro- 
blem of the Prakrit vocables, the first attempt on the part of the student after 
mastering the principles of elementary grammar consists in assimilating a 
large number of new words the origin of which is for the time being beyond his 
ken. If at this stage his interest is centred in noticing the resemblances bet- 
ween the words in his own mother tongue and the Prakrit he is studying he 
will find certain correspondences without being told about them. It is this 
ability to understand without external aid or teaching the fundamental unity 
within MI-A. which has given rise to a common language of interprovincial, 
interdialectical intercourse between widely divergent communities, in the process 
of being standardised to-day as Hindustani. 

The analysis of Indo-Aryan vocabulary shows three distinct categories. 
The first is naturally the inherited, consisting of tatsama and tadbhava words. 
Ordinarily the word tatsama is understood for all such words which retain the 
same form in the parent and descendant s^ock, but in strict lines with scientific 
inquiry we should understand from the term oi^ such forms as have retained 
the same characteristics in the course of i historical evolution. Words having 
similar forms in two languages allied IRl one another need not belong to the 
category of inherited words. Thus corresponding to Sk. kar-o-ti we have in 
Pali kar-o-ti^ Pk. kar-e-'i, Mar. kar-^e, Guj. kar-dii, Hindi kar-nd, showing 
that the base kar- of Sk. has remainec^^cb^^^* during the entire history 
of I-A. development. But Mar. Hindi bhag-m cor- 

respond to Pk. bhagga- < Sk. bhagm- corr^«^djng to the foot 'bhanj- 
yielding in Pk. bhanja-i. This is the tadbhava^^^ of an inherited word. 
Referring to the title of this journal we find the wordT'f^fya which is universally 
employed in all New I-A. languages to denot^ ‘ learlling ’. Both Sk. and the 
NI-A. languages have the same word in the same form, but this is in reality 
not a tatsama word in the ordinary sense of the inh'dtited kind. It does not 
belong to the same category as Sk. kor-^4i : Guj. kar-vu. The second class 
may be termed a borrowed or loan-word, for the intermediary form in Prakrit 
literature was not vidyd but vijjd. Such loan words may belong to the parent 
stock as in the present case or to some other stock, as instanced by the large 
number of words deriving from Arabic, Persian, Portuguese and English sources 
which have made their incursion in the present Indo-Aryan vocabulary. The 
third consists of the adaptation of foreign elements of known or unknowable 
sources, the Dea element as the Prakrit Grammarians termed. They are not 
loans or learned borrowings for they are mostly current in the uncultivated 
languages, but they play an important role in the history of MI-A. and NI-A. 
languages. 

The inherited element in any given language constitutes roughly about 25 
to 30 per cent, of its vocabulary at the lowest limit, and about 60 to 70 at the 
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higher limit. In his Comparative and Etymological Dictionary of Nepali^ 
Turner has found nearly 5000 Nepali words as inherited from the correspond- 
ing Old I-A. words, while the number of words recorded in the Dictionary is 
about 26,000. Of course a very large number of the remaining words are 
either jingle formations or loan forms from Sanskrit, Persian, Arabic and to 
some extent from English and several non-Aryan languages. The loan words 
from the common parent OI-A. fom a very considerable part of the literaiy 
stratum of a given language, and generally^ vary between 30 to 70 per cent, 
depending upon the type of literature considered. This is chiefly due to the 
fact that Sanskrit has all along been th^lDest cultivated language in India during 
more than 3000 years, and even the peasants are acquainted with the two great 
epics partly in translations and partljL in c^inal. In the uncultivated dialects 
we may presume at least 30 per cent. I>|wotus to be loans from Sanskrit. This 
gives us a rough estimate of about 60 per cent, on an average of inherited and 
borrowed I-A. words. ^ 

Before considering the problem mrther I may mention here that one of 
the crying needs of linguistic research is the statistical study of the vocabularies 
of different languages, of different periods and persons under varying circum- 
stances, of continuous passages. This study will enable us to understand more 
clearly than ever before the historical and geographical aspects of linguistic 
development, and to formulate the minimum characteristics of a lingua franca 
which will be acceptable to all because it is not governed by personal or sub- 
jective judgment, being purely objective in its methods and precision. 

The most difficult element in I«^. apart from the question of early sub- 
strata, is the! DesI element in its purest form. For the first time in Middle 
Indo-Aryan we meet with a large number of real Desi words whose ultimate, 
analysis is at present beyond the scope of linguists, but whose presence 
may be detected largely m the present languages of NortHem India. This 
element will form at least 15 to 20 per cent, of the general vocabulary. It is 
sufficient to consider the very large number of vocables in the Pdiasadda- 
mahannavo^ which are distinctly Desi in character, having corresponding cog- 
nates in Hindi or Gujarati in order to gain an idea of this element in the 
modem languages. Together these give us about three quarters of the entire 
vocabulary of the languages. The remaining quarter of the modern vocabulary 
occupies itself chiefly with such terms for which I-A. languages had no ex- 
pressions, including legal phraseology, names of places, trees, animals etc., 
borrowed from the languages of the! rulers or neighbouring tribes. 

The problem then is to discover some method by means of which the 75 
per cent, inherited, loan — and Desi element of the modem languages may be 
transformed into its corresponding MI-A. fomx. Leaving aside the DeS ele- 
ment for the present the 60 per cent, of the inherited and loan-words may be 


5. Kegan Paul, London, 1931. 

6. Calcutta, 1^3-28 : — edited by Pandit Hargovind Das T. Sheth. 
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transformed tolerably well with a knowledge of the comparative phonology 
of OI-A., MI -A. and NI-A. The inherited elements show a definite corres- 
pondence to cognate MI-A. vocables a knowledge of which is sufficient for the 
transformation, while the loans from Sanskrit are Sanskrit words themselves 
which render themselves easy for transformation once the general nature of 
linguistic correspondence between Sk. and Pk. is understood. No special 
knowledge of the complicated Sanskrit grammar is required for this purpose. 

The correspondences between Sk. and Pk. or OI-A. and MI-A. may best 
be understood by the principles of simplification, assimilation and general 
linguistic development. The simplification of vocalic r, / and the diphthongs 
ai and au, assimilation of consonant groups, and the principles governing such 
assimilation : namely (a) among^^omorganic groups the second prevailing 
(e. g. mkta- > ratta-, sapta > sattm, etc.) and (b) among heterorganic 
groups the stronger prevailing {kdvya > kavva, puny a > punna or Pa. punna ; 
putra- > putt a-, etc.), the weakening and gradually loss of occlusion of inter- 
vocalic single consonants, the simplification of the three sibilants to one, etc. 
form the general background of this correspondence. From this follows a 
knowledge of at least 25 per cent. MI-A. words directly inherited from OI-A. 
forms which occur commonly in the modem languages of Northern India. A 
more intelligent approach will also show the identity of several forms derived 
from differing sources of the earlier stage : e.g. Sk. vidyd > Pk. vijjd, Apa- 
bhrariisa vijja', Sk. vidyut > Pk, Ap. vijju-, which become confused with one 
another if separately inherited in the new I -A. stage in the shape of vlj. In 
order to avoid this state of affairs NI-A. possesses only vtj and its extensions 
for Sk. vidyut, and borrows from Sk. the word vidyd to express knowledge or 
learning. 

A similar study of the correspondences between MI-A. and NI-A. helps 
us to understand the mode of transformation which constituted the linguistic 
development of MI-A. into NI-A. The principles involved are quite simple, 
consisting of the reduction of (the final short vowels of MI-A. (Sk. agni-> Pk. 
aggi- ; M. G. H. dg, Panj. agg, etc.), the preservation of NI-A. final vowels 
due to combination of two vowels in Pk. from extended Sk. bases (Sk. ghofa- 
ko > Pk. gho4a-o : M. ghodd, H. ghodd but Guj. Konkaaii gho4o-), simpli- 
fication of MI-A. double consonants into single consonants with compensatory 
lengthening (Sk. bhagna- > Pk. bhagga- : M. G. H. bhdg-, Sk. rdtrl > Pk. 
ratti-^ M. G. H. rat, etc.) in the initial syllable, preservation of MI-A. penulti- 
mate vowels as penultimate or final vowels in NI-A. (Sk. mrttikd> Pk. matfid 
or mattid > M. mdtl etc. ) , reduction of non-initial, non-final pre-penultimate 
vowels to the neutral vowel a (Sk. prdtipada- : Mar. pd4vd < * pd4<wd 
< MI-A. *pd4ivad m *pd4ivaa-). The simplicity of this correspondence may 
easily be gathered from such standard works as Jules Bloch's Formation de 
la longue marathe,’^ Suniti Kumar Chatterji's Origin and Development of 


7. Paris, 1920. 
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Bengali,^ Turner’s Gujarati Phonology^ Banarasi Das Jain’s Phonology of 
Pimjabi^^ and the large number of linguistic studies since then published deal- 
ing with a majority of the important literary and non-literary languages of 
India. A mastery of these principles then, with sufficient knowledge of the 
learned borowings from Sanskrit is, so to say, the bed-rock on which the 
entire edifice of one’s understanding of Prakrits can be built upon. From 
these two elements of NI-A. vocabulary we can build up at least nO per cent, 
of the MI -A. vocables. To critics of this system, who will say with the Jung- 
grammatiker that the restitution method leads nowhere, and that Schleicher’s 
•approach is hopelessly out of date, we can only point out the tradition of the 
Prakrit literature where we only find the transformation of Sanskrit words 
into corresponding Prakrit forms by the application of regular principles enun- 
ciated by the grammarians. The check on irresponsible restitution is in the 
number of Sk. words forming part of the NI-A. vocabulary. On certain cal- 
culations carried out by me I found that the restitution method yields more 
than 75 per cent, of correct MI-A. forms, and in the hands of scholars who are 
more deeply acquainted with Sk. grammar, the result was even higher. 

It is the morphological aspect which will present some difficulties. To 
those who are not acquainted with the complicated grammatical system of 
Sanskrit, the Prakrit terminations for nominal declension or verbal conjuga- 
tion m„ay not always be the simple things which they are in reality. The sim- 
plification of the morphology in the extinction of the dual, of the bases by the 
reduction of consonantal themes to vocalic themes, and by the regularising of 
the irregular themes, results in reducing the number of possible terminations, 
the same often standing for different ideas. Thus in the cases of masc. nouns 
in -i/m, fern, nouns in -a -I, m, the nom. -acc. plur. as well as ablat. sing, are 
foitned with the termination -oi, in a large majority of quotable examples. Or 
else the -c termination of the feminine group stands for the instr., abl. gen. 
and loc. singular. But once the basic terminations are mastered, we shall find 
hardly more than a dozen independent which really function in the language. 

Similarly when we come to the verbal inflexion, we notice the number of 
terminations to be ridiculously simplified, with the present indicative having 
six terminations, the past with only one in most Prakrits, except Pali, the 
future differing from the present only in its base, the imperative with really 
two and the optative with one effective terminations. Thus the finite forms 
are very simple, but the infinitive^absolutive are slightly more complicated with 
two or three terminations each ; and the participles are also very simple, with 
definite and regular endings. With the exception of the passive and causative 
the Prakrits have very few derivative bases. This sums up the simplicity of 
the MI-A. languages. 

Remembering the equivalent terminations in NI-A. languages, the trans- 
fortnation of a Prakrit passage into a NI-A. follows the regular laws of pho- 

8. Calcutta, 1926. 9. JRAS, 1921, pp. 329-365; 505-544. 

10. Lahore, 1934. 
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nology and morphology, for in syntax the Pk. and the NI-A. are identical 

in most respects. 

In a similar manner the student of a modem I-A. language can transform 
a passage in that language to one in a given Prakrit by merely transforming 
word by word in the first place the nK>dern forms, replacing non- Aryan words 
with I-A. inherited or pure OI-A. words before the transformation. The 
result of such a transformation gives us at least a 75 per cent, correct MI-A. 
passage. It is not possible in this short paper to demonstrate the result of 
applying the principles enunciated here, but scholars are invited to utilise this 
approach and make possible research into (a) the percentages of accuracy, (b) 
the ease with which Prakrits can be learnt in this manner, and (c) the live 
interest which can be developed in an average person for understanding the 
inherent relationship between MI-A. and NI-A. 

This is a new approach which should be properly developed with safe- 
guards.^^ For while phonology and morphology are more or less regular 
guides, the building-up of nominal and verbal themes is more complicated in 
MI-A. than in OI-A. The extended bases more or less throw out the simple 
bases, and while Pk. vijju (< Sk. vidyiit) has yielded Mar. vijj it is the 
extended vijjullid or vijjulid of Pk. which has given us Hindi bijlt. Nominal 
formation in MI-A. is largely a question of these additional terminations, 
which are sometimes added also to verbal themes, and there are instances of 
their being added on to even inflected forms (cf. paribhottuyam in the Dasa- 
veyaliya). Care is required, therefore, at every stage, to see that in the trans- 
formation of Sk. words into Pk. this aspect is given due importance. While 
transforming from NI-A. to MI-A. such a difficulty is generally minimfeed for 
these terminations or suffixes also from part of most of the NI-A. languages 
themselves. 

The greatest danger to this approach is to assume scientific accuracy for 
every form transformed. We are dealing here with a practical approach the 
main object of which is to make the study of MI-A. interesting, without as- 
suming any first hand knowledge of Sanskrit, and at the same time make use 
of the raw material in the shape of NI-A. vocables for developing one’s mastery 
of MI-A. vocabulary. It has the advantage of going from the known into the 
unknown by a scientific method, but like most methods, one has to verify the 
results at every stage by reference to standard dictionaries and grammars. It 
has also the added advantage of making one conscious of one’s mother tongue 
from a new angle, to create genuine interest in the affinities and general deve- 
lopment of I-A. 

To those who are interested in Sanskrit sufficiently to master its compli- 
cated grammar this approach will come as a revealation, because it contains 


11. An attempt in this direction has been made by me with reference to Ardha- 
magadhi on the one hand, and Gujarati and Mamthi on the other, to be published 
shortly by the Karnatak Publishing House, Bombay. 
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within itself the germs of a comparative grammar of the whole I-A. family 
of languages from its earliest Vedic form to the latest literary and non-literary 
languages of present-day India. No Sanskrit scholar, unless he be an accre- 
dited linguist, has taken sufficient interest to study the inherited element of 
his mother tongue. In his writings he may draw his inspiration from Sanskrit 
literature, but there is no reason why he should not exploit the beautiful in- 
herited words in preference to learned borrowings. This method will give 
him the added advantage of discriminating nuances of thought and expression 
by the skilful use of such inherited words by the side of learned borrowings. 

Finally the methods here employed may with profit be utilised to solve 
the question of what is essential in a particular language, to investigate the 
problem of the minimum basic vocabulary of a new Indian language which 
can be understood' by one and all, irrespective of political, religious or com- 
munal basis. The problem of creating a national language is not so much a 
question of drawing up an ideal grammar and vocabulary, but of investigating 
the highest common factor of expression among the different inter-provincial, 
inter-communal and inter-religious languages or dialects which are employed 
every day in all parts of the country. Here is a problem which every intelli- 
gent man or woman is in a position to deal with, by the methods employed 
in the study of his or her own tongue in comparison with the MI- A. dialects, 
applied to a wider field than the Indo-Aryan itself. Herein the 25 per cent, 
of the non-Aryan element will come to the rescue, for it is an element which 
will play the greatest role in the building-up of a lingua franca for India. 



FROM RAMA JAMADAGNYA TO JANAMEJAYA 

PARIKSITA 

By 

Shri K. M. MUNSHI, b.a., ll.b., m.l.a. 

In the Thakkar Vassanji Madhavji Lectures, which I delivered in the 
University* of Bombay in 1939, I tried to trace the historical materials lying 
embedded in the Vedic and Puranic literature.^ 

The historical events examined can thus be summarised : 

Sometime between the 1500 b.c. and 1000 b.c. the Aryans occupied a 
considerable part of India north of Narmada. They were divided into tribes ; 
of them the most powerful in the north were Yadus and Purus. Possibly 
these and other allied tribes were called Bharatas.^ 

Among the Trtsus arose King Divodiasa who destroyed the power of the 
Dasyu king, Sambara. The Dasas like the Dasyus were a powerful race with 
fortresses and a civilisation, not quite dissimilar to those of the Aryans.^ 
From the Punjab up to the North Gujarata lived the Haihaya-Talajahgha 
confederacy of Aryan tribes. 

There is no evidence to show that these Aryans were foreigners or that 
they immigrated into India within historical memory.^ No doubt these races 
were different from other races living in several parts of the country ; whether 
the former came into the country as conquerors or were brought into contact 
with the latter by geological upheavels is difficult to decide. ^ 

About the same time that Divodasa was extending his sway over the 
Dasyus in the North, Arjuna Kartavirya the Haihaya chief was founding an 
empire, the northern post of which extended up to the land of Seven Rivers 
(the Punjab). In the course of his conquests, he destroyed the Niaga settle- 
ment on the Narmada and founded his capital MShi^matl about the site of 
modem Broach.® 


1. To be published by the University of Bombay. 

2. cf. Vedk Index, I, pp. 167-169 ; II, pp. 94-96 ; Oldenberg, Buddha, pp. 408- 
410 ; Rapson, Com. Hist. Ind., I, pp. 120-123. 

3. cf. Rgveda, I, 110. 3 ; II, 20. 8 ; III, 12.6 ; VI, 20. 10 ; etc. ; also Das, 
Bgvedic Culture, pp. 152-160 ; Rangacharya, Pre-Musalman India, II, pp. 171-172. 

4. cf. Dr. Keith {Cam. Hist. Ind., I, pp. 119-120, 123 ; Vedic Index, I, p. 169) 
who rightly observes that the Immigration theory is not borne out by the Samhitds 
and the Brdhmartas ; also Rangacharya, Pre-Musatman India, II, pp. 112-114. The 
officially accepted theory, however, is that propounded by Dr. Hoernle and Sir G. 
Grierson, stating that there were two waves of Aryans into India coming by different 
routes and at different times and that the Kurus were fresh immigrants who forced 
themselves like a wedge between the Aryans already settled. Imp. Gaz., I, pp, 303, 
357-359 ; Languages of India, pp. 52 ff. ; also Vaidya, Hist. Sans, Lit., I, Part I, 
pp. 91-98 Pargiter, Ancient Indian Historical Tradition, pp. 295-297, 302, and his 
map. 

5. cf. Lecture III, in the Thakkar Vassanji Madhavji Lectures 
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In the north Divodiasa’s sceptre passed to Sudias, an ambitious conqueror 
who was advised and inspired in turn by two priest warriors ; Vasi^tha and 
Vi'svamitra. Sudias, aided by Vasi^tha, declared war against the confederacy 
of ten kings some of whom were Dasyu kings. The Vitahavya-Srhjayas who 
formed part of the Haihaya-Talajahgha confederacy sided with Sudas. Puru- 
kutsa aided by Visvamitra led the allied hosts. Jamadagni, the head of the 
Bhrgus — the warrior priests of Anus and Druhyus® and even of the Haihayas 
— who was Visvamitra’s comrade in arms and song, helped him.^ 

^ The war was long and bitter. Purukutsa was imprisoned, perhaps killed 
in its early stages. Their chief, Visvamitra, disappeared—perhaps in battle. 
Purukutsa’s queen gave birth to a son, Trasadasyu. Purukutsa had a grand- 
son, Kurusravana, who was also a doughty warrior for whom Kavasa Ailu§a, 
the sage, had sung a song. Round them were gathered the old allies in grim 
determination to fight the old foe. The Anus and Druhyus were perhaps 
led by the great Bhrgu Jamadagni. Visvamitra was dead and the Bharatas 
were inspired by his adopted son, originally of the Bhrgu clan : Sunahsepa 
Devarata.^ During this time the allied tribes had been fast losing their 
separate tribal form and becoming the Bharata people. 

During a subsequent campaign Vasi^fha died ; and his son Sakti was 
captured and blinded."'^ Sudas was also dead or killed and his line had been 
extinct. The Srhjaya -Vitahavyas were however a powerful people. Their king 
Arjuna ran to the rescue of their ally and destroyed the foes hip and thigh. 
The Haihayas of the South overran the sacred land. The Bhrgus were 
butchered, their women raped, their leader Jamadagni killed, their wealth 
looted.*® 

Anus and Druhyus were slaughtered. Kavasa Ailusa was drowned. The 
Asramas were sacked. The Rsis fled for their very life ; and their literary* 
traditions were cut short. 

The ferocity of Arjuna Kartavirya and his sons truned even their friends 
in the North against him. The Bharatas, now a composite race made up of 
allied tribes, were led by Visviamitra’s descendant, Dui§yanta’s son himself 
named Bharata, and Kuruisravana, the great grandson of Purukutsa. But 
above all these warriors towered the resplendent son of Jamadagni, thirsting 
for vengeance, anxious to destroy the savage hordes which had devastated 
his land and smothered its culture. 

Rama, leading the allied tribes, now almost one people, pursued the 
Haihayas. He killed Arjuna and laid Mahii§mati to waste. He went East 
and pushed back the enemies to the sea. And behind his triumphant arms 

6. cf. Rgveda, VII, 18.6. According to Vedic Index (I, p. 22 ; II, p. 109) this 
is doubtful. 

7. cf. Atharvmeda, V, 19.1 ; Rgveda, X, 167.4 ; Vedic Index, II, p. 469 ; also, 
Lecture IV in Thakkar Vassanji Madhavji Lectures. 

8. cf. Vdyu, II. 29.89 ; Hart, I. 27. 41-42 ; also Lecture IV, op. cit. 

9. cf. Vedic Index,, II, pp. 348-349. 

10. cf. Lecture II, Section V, and Lecture III, Section V, op. cit, 

11. cf. Rgveda, VII, 18.12. 
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marched the I?§is carrying the memories of their lost land and the hymns 
which their fathers had sung. 

The war was ceaseless and protracted. Royal lines were cut short ; 
tribes mixed freely, Aryan and non- Aryan ; new beliefs and rituals sprang 
up. The descendants and disciples of the R]§is kept alive old religious tradi- 
tions and became a class ; and except for the lowest of the low, the people, 
the Vaisyas, became fused in one, those trained to arms, the rajmyas, being 
theif protectors. 

The royalty of the Bharatas was continued in Kuru’s line ; the Bharatas 
became the Kuru-Panc^as. The Bhfgus evidently set up kings in Salva, 
Ayodhyla, Kianyakubja, KM and Pancala.^2 

The aged Rama ultimately made Surparaka his home. When his power 
declined the Aryans had come to be established in large kingdoms. 

The question is to find the next undoubted historical event after the 
wars of Parasuilama and the close of the Mantra Period. 

It is now scarcely in dispute that the redaction of the Saihhita of the 
Bgveda into what is its present shape, in substance as opposed to its verbal 
form, took place before the other Samhitas were composed.^s order to find 
out the historic event next after the close of the Mantra period we must turn 
to the Aitareya and the Satapatha Bmhmanas, which in point of time, come 
next after the Bgveda Mantras. These Brdhmar^as were composed a short 
time after the Kuru king Janamejaya, the son of Pariki§it, had ceased to rule 
the Madhyadei^ for a few generations.^^ After the Ddsardjna, the reign of 
Janamejaya may, therefore, be treated as an indisputed historic event. This 
would also be just about the time when the P^iranic chroniclers drew the line 
between the ‘ past ’ and the ‘ future 

The period between the end of the reign of Tryaruna to the end of the 
reign of Janamejaya’s great grandson Adhisimakrsua or rather between the 
close of the Mantra period and the composition of the Aitareya was fruitful 
of extraordinary results. These results can be summarised as follows 


12. Rcika, a Bhrgu, got the kingdom of Salva (Mbh, XII. 234. 33 ; XIII. 137. 
23) ; Sagara of Ayodhya was installed by Aurva Bhargava (Vayu, II. 26, 126-143 ; 
Padma, VI. 21. 19-35 ; Hart, I. 13. 32-34 ; 14. 7-21) ; ^Sunabsepa, the adopted son 
of Visvamitra, king of Kanyakubja, was a Bhargava (cf. note 8, supra) ; Bhrgus also 
dominated in Kasi {Hari, I. 29. 82-83 ; 32. 28. 39-40) and Plahcala (Matsya, 50. 14 ; 
i/ari, I. 32. 76). 

13. Rapson, Cam, Hist, Ind., I, p. 114. 

14. cf. Keith, Bgveda Brdhmanas Translated, Harvard Oriental Series, Vol. 
25, Cambridge Mass., 1920, Intr., p. 45 ; also 5at. Bra., XIII, 5. 4. 1 et seq ; Ait. Bra., 
VII, 34 VIII, 11. 21 ; 5dn. 5r. Su., XVI, 8.27. 

15. Pahgiter, Ancient Ind. Hist. Tradition, p. 52. 

16. For the events described hereafter in paragraphs (a) to (i),cf. generally, 
Keith, Rgveda Bra, Tr., Intr., pp. 2’5-28, 44-45, 68 ; Rapson, Cambridge History 
of India, Vol. I, Chapters IV and V (by Dr. Keith); Macdonell, History of Sans- 
krit Literature, pp. 152-157, 178, 213-214 ; Winternitz, History of Indian Literature, 
Eng. Tr., Vol. I, pp. 195-196 ; Macdonell and Keith, Vedic Index, s. v. Madhya- 
desa, Vinaiana, Kuru, Bharata, Varpa, Trtsu, etc. 
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{a) There was a definite break in the literary and religious tradition 
of the ^gveda, 

{b) The ^gveda Samhitla had been redacted and an elaborate sacri- 
ficial ritual had sprung up in the place of the earlier simplicity 
of religious ceremonial. 

(c) The centre of learning had shifted from the banks of Sarasvati and 
Dr§advat5 to the Madhyadesa on the banks of the Yamunia.^^ 

{d) IS^a, the Mahjadeva, a fusion of the concepts of the Vedic Varuija, 
Rudra and the iSisna Deva — phallus god — of the Dasyus had 
come to dominate the pantheon.^^ 

{e) There was a similar break in the old genealogies. The line of 
famous kings like Sudas and Purukutsa had either become extinct 
or kings had begun to look upon nearer progenitors as founders 
of their line. 

(/) The Tftsus and the Srnjayas had been merged into the Bharata 
to form the Kuru-Pancfila people.’*-^. 

ig) Pariki§it’s son Janamejaya had flourished as the great Kuru king 
and a patron of learning.^® 

(h) The sacred Sarasvati had ceased to fiow.^i 

(i) The social structure in which the Aryans and the Dasyus stood 

in constant conflict had given place to a homogeneous society 
divided into var^as.^^ 

(;) Tribal government had been replaced by kingdoms ruled by power- 
ful kings from well-settled capitals.^s 

The important and outstanding question, therefore, is whether there are 
any authentic historical events which would fix the distance of time between 


17. Rapson, Cmn, Hist, Ind„ I. pp. 116-117 (Keith) ; Macdonell, Hist, Sans. 
Lit., pp. 142, 174 ; Winternitz, Hist. Ind, Lit., I, pp. 380-381 ; also, Ait, Brd., II, 
19, VIII, 14, 3, VIII, 23 ; Kau^. Bra., XII, 3 ; Sat. Bra., XIII, 5. 4. 11. 

18. Keith, Rgveda Bra. Tr., Intr., pp. 25-26 ; Weber, Hist. Ind. Lit., Eng. Tr., 
pp. 45, 110 ; Macdonell, Hist. Sans. Lit., pp. 153, 178, 206 ; Vaidya, Hist. Sans. Lit., 
Vol, I, Pt. 1, pp. 141-142 ; Pt. 2, pp. 58-59, 112 ; Atharvaveda, XV, 6 ; Sat. Bra., 
VI, 1.3.10-17 ; Kau^. Bra., II, 2, III, 4, V, 7, VI, 1-9, VIII, 4, XXI. 3, XXIII, 3, 
etc. 

19. cf. Rapson, Cam. Hist. Ind., I, pp. 118-121 (Keith) ; Macdonell, Hist. 
Sans. Lit., pp. 154-157 ; Vedic Index, I, pp. 167-168, 322 ; II, pp. 95-96 ; Oldenberg, 
Buddha, pp. 406-409. 

20. Ray Chaudhury, Political History of Ancient India, 4th Edn., pp. 30-33 ; 
Rangacharya, Pre-Musalmm India, Vol. 2, pp. 207-208 ; Vedic Index, I, pp. 273- 
274 ; Atharvaveda, XX, 127. 7-10 ; Ait. Bra., VII, 34, VIII, 21 ; Sat. Bra., XIII, 
5. 4. 1. et seq. ; Sank. Sr. Su., XII, 17. 1, XVI, 9. 1. 

21. Rapson, Cam. Hist. Ind., I, pp. 117-118 (Keith) ; Pane. Bra., XXV, 10.16 ; 
Jmm. Up. Bra., IV, 26. 12. 

22. cf. Rapson, Cam. Hist. Ind., 1, pp. 92-94, 125 (Keith); Macdonell, Hist. 
Sans. Lit., p. 152 ; Vedic Index, II, pp. 247-252 ; Ghurye, Caste and Race in India, 
pp. 41-42 ; cf. Bgveda, I, 104. 2 ; II, 12, 4 ; III, 34. 9 ; etc. 

23. Keith, Rgveda Bra. Tr., Intr., p. 45 ; cf Ait. Bra., VIII, 12. 4. 5 ; VIII, 
14 ; Sank. Sr. Su., XVII, 16. 3 ; also Rapson, Cam. Hist. Ind., I, p. 130. 
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the close of the Mantra period and the death of Janamejaya P!arik:§ita. It is 
however to be noted that there are two Janamejaya Parifc§itas (viz. Nos. 74 
and 97 in Pargiter’s Table) in the Paurava dynasty as given by the Putt^as. 


1 

Manu 

74 

Janamejaya I 

4 

Ayu 

85 

Bhimasena 

7 

Puru 

87 

Pratipa 

43 

Dui§yanta 

90 

Santanu 

44 

Bharata 

91 

Bhi§ma 

51 

Hastin 

92 

Vicitravirya 

53 

Ajamidha 

93 

Dhrtaria)§tra 

63 

I?k§a 

94 

P^davas— Arjuna 

69 

Sarhvarajia 

95 

Abhimanyu 

71 

Kuru 

96 

Parik§it II 

73 

Parik§it I 

97 

Janamejaya^* 


The Janamejaya Pariki§ita whom the Satapatha and Aitareya Brdhmatias 
referred to, ruled at Asandivat as stated below. 

Janamejaya Parik§ita went round the world completely conquering on 
every side, and offered the horse in sacrifice. Regarding this, a sacrificial 
song is sung : 

“ In Asandivat, Janamejaya bound for the Gods, a black-spotted grain-eating 
horse, adorned with a golden ornament and with yellow garlands.'’25 

Was this Janamejaya Parik^ita the great grandson of Arjuna of the 
Paodavas as known to Puraj:ias (Janamejaya II) or the king of th^ same 
name and patronym who is shown as Kuru’s grandson Janamejaya I in the 
genealogy of the Pauravas ? Dr. Ray Chaudhuri in his Political History of 
Ancient India is of the view that Janamejaya II was the king whom the two 
Brdhmanas referred to.'^^^ In addition, however, to the arguments advanced 
by the learned author there are other facts which point the same way. Examin- 
ing the pedigree in the light of Vedic reference it appears that Yayati No. 6,^^ 
Ayu No. 4,28 Manu No. Puru No. 7,^® Ajamidha No. 53, Rk§a No. 63,’*2 
and Kuru No. 7p3 are all found in Rgvedic Mantras ; and so are Samvaraoa 


24. Pargiter, op. cit., pp. 144-149. 

25. Eggeling, Satapatha Brahmana, SEE, Vol. 44, p. 396 ; cf. Keith, Rgveda 

Bra. 7V5., p. 336 ; Bra., XIII, 5. 4. 1-2 ; Ait. Bra., VIII, 21. 1-3. 

26. 4th Edn., pp. 10-17. Dr. Pradhan {Chronology of A icient India, Calcutta, 
1927, pp, 157-159) also takes the Janamejaya Parik§ita of the Br^manas to be 
identical with the great-grandson of the P&udavas. 

27. Rgveda, I, 31. 17 ; X, 63. 1. 

28. Rgveda, I, 53. 10 ; II, 14. 7 ; VI, 18. 3 ; VIII, 53. 2. 

29. Rgveda, I, 80. 16 ; II, 33. 13 ; VIII, 63. 1 ; X, 100. 5 ; etc. ; also, Lecture 

II, op. cit., under “ Manavas”. 

30. Rgveda, VII, 8. 4 ; 18. 13 ; also Lecture IV, op. cit. 

31. Rgveda, IV, 44. 6. 

32. Rgveda, VIII, 68. 15. 

33. Rgveda, X, 33 ; cf. also Lecture IV^ op, cit. 
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No. 69“ who is a Vedic r$i and Santanu No. 90®® whose patronymic is Autana, 
a brother of Devapi and the soii of 5ti§ti?epa. These therefore must have 
flourished before the close of the Mantra period and not after and could not 
have been separated by about twenty generations from Kuru with whom the 
Mantra period ended.®® 

The Atharva Veda refers to Pratipa No. 87.®’’ The two old Brahmainas 
know Satrajita Satanika and also refer to Bharata Dauh?yanti Saudyumni 
(No. 44)®® and to his priest DTrghatamas®® who also figures in the Bgveda 
•Mantras.*® The two Brahmat}as however do not know of any of the Paurava 
kings from Samvarapa to the Pandavas. Bhimasena was the brother of Jana- 
mejaya Parikigita.*® The Dhftailastra Vaicitravirya, No. 92, is not a Kuru 
prince at all according to Kathaka Samhitd,*^ and is more likely to be the king 
of KaS referred to by the Satapatha*^ who was defeated by the Bharata king 
Satrajita Satanika.** The Puranic genealogy of Janamejaya is therefore in- 
correct. 

Again, if we take the Janamejaya P5rik§ita of the Aitareya to be Jana- 
mejaya I (No. 74) and not Janamejaya II (No. 97) it would lead to very 
curious results. On this hypothesis, Vyasa, the son of PaiSsara, who lived 
about the close of the Mantra period and was contemporary of Kuru (70) 
lived for about 25 generations to be the contemporary of Arjuna (No. 94)*®. 
Uttara Kurus who had become a msdhic people in the time of Janamejaya I 
(No. 74) became a very much living people in the time of Pandu, the 
father of Arjuna (94)*®. Though Janamejaya I (74) was a great king the 
Pura^s have omitted to record his exploits and practically transferred them 
to Janamejaya II (94). In absence of any corroborative evidence that in 
the line of Pauravas there were two Parik§its, that each of them had a son 
by name Janamejaya, and that both sons had a similarly glorious career, the 
conclusion is inevitable that the Janamejaya P&riki?ita of Aitareya is Jana- 


34. Rgveda, V, 33. 10, 

35. kgveda, X, 98 ; also, Vedic Index, II, p. 353 ; Pargiter, op. cit., p. 165 ; 
Nirukta, II, 10 ; Mbh., I, 94. 61-62 ; 95. 44-46 ; etc. 

36. cf. contra, the genealogical tables prepared by Pargiter (op. cit., pp. 144- 
149) followed so far in various books, which are obviously wrong as all these 
Pgvedic personages, naturally belonging to the Pgvedic period, are placed in the^ 
tables in the post- Vedic period, generations after the close of the Pgvedic penod. 

37. Atharvaveda, XX, 129, 1-2 ; cf. also. Ait. Bra., VI, 33. 2 ; Sank. Sr. Su., 
XII, 18. 1-2. 

38. Ait. Bra., VIII, 21. 5 ; Sat. Bra., XIII, 5. 4. 19-22. 

39. Ait. Bra.. VIII, 23. 1 ; Sat. Bra., XIII, 5. 4. 11-12. 

40. Rgveda, I, 158. 1, 6 ; also, I. 147. 3 ; 156. 6 ; IV. 4. 13 ; VIII. 9. 

41. Sat. Bra., XIII, 5. 4. 3 ; Sank. Sr. Su., XV, 9. 3. 5. 

42. Kathaka Sam., X. 6 ; cf. Vedic Index, I, p. 403. 

43. Sat. Bra., XIII. 5. 4. 19-22. 

44. Weber, Hist. Ind. Lit., pp. 90, 114, 125. 

45. cf. contra, the genealogical tables by Pargiter, (op. cit,, 144-149). 

45. cf. Rapson, Cam. Hist. Ind., I, p. 121, 
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mejaya II whom the Mahabharata and the Purdnas place as the great-grand- 
son of the Pii^davas^^. 

This conclusion is supported by looking at the references to Kurus. The 
Kurus are not a people in the Rgveda ^^ ; we only find a prince Kunisravaija*® 
and a P^asthiaman Kaurayaija^®. Kurusravana is a descendant of Trasa- 
dasyu, and perhaps supplies the link between Purukutsa and the later Kurus. 
There is no doubt that the Tjtsus, the Bharatas and the Smjayas of the 
Rgveda later went to form the KurU'Pancialas.*^^ The Kuru-Pancalas were 
one people occupying the Madhyadesa, the home of learning and sacrifice®^ - 
their kings performed sacrifices'^ ; and according to the Vdjasaneyi Samhitd, 
they had one king®^. In the Atharva Veda, Parifc§it, the prince of Kurus, 
and in the Aitareya and the Satapatha, his son Janamejaya, are mentioned 
as performing horse-sacrifice®^. These references present a continuity of 
power, learning and culture among the Kurupancalas rising to its climax in 
the time of Janamejaya. 

There is no reference to any war between the Kurus and Pancalas or to 
a single great figure of the Mahabharata or to a later Parifc^it and Janamejaya 
in the later Vedic literature, the latest part of which must be 
placed long after any conceivable date of the Bharata war. Why are these 
records silent about that devastating conflict ? Why is not the Rajasuya Yajfia 
of Yudhii§thira or his coronation referred to in the tediously elaborate ritual- 
istic texts ? Why is Kr^a not spoken of How is this conspiracy of silence 


47. Mr. N. Bhattacharya, however, states that there were three Faurava 
Janamejayas and two Janamejaya Parik§itas {Ind, Hist. Qu., IX, pp. 804-809). The 
late Rao Bahadur C. V. Vaidya was certain about there being only one Janamejaya 
Parik§ita, and he took him to be the descendant of Pancjava Arjuna {Mahabharata, 
A Criticism, Bombay, 1905, p. 101 ; also, Hist. Sans. Lit., I, Pt. 4, p. 96). 

48. cf. Vedic Index, I, p. 16 ; Rapson, Cam. Hist. Ind., I, p. 83. 

49. Rgveda, X, 33. 4. 

50. Rgveda, VIII, 3. 21. 

51. cf. Qldenberg, Buddha, pp. 406-410; Macdonell, Hist. Sans. Lit., pp. 

154-156 ; Vedic Index, I. p. 167 ; Weber, Hist. Ind. Lit., p. 114 also n*. In royal 
proclamations {Taitt. Sam., I, 8. 10. 2 ; Taitt. Bra., I. 7. 4. 2), • 

{Vaj. Sam-Kativa-, XI, 3. 3 ; 6. 3), (Kath. Sam., XV, 7 ; Mmt. Sam., 

II. 6. 7) and ^TlrTr:, and 31^31: (Apastamba, XVIII. 12. 

7) occur as variant formulas in various texts. 

52 Ait. Bra., VIII. 14 ; Sat. Bra., I. 7. 2. 8 ; III. 2. 3. 13 ; Sank. Sr. Su., XV. 
3. 15 ; Jaim. Up. Bra., III. 7. 6 ; 8. 7 ; IV. 7. 2 ; Gopatha Bra., 1.2.9 ; etc. ; Keith, 
Rgveda Bra., Tr., Intr., p. 45. 

53. Sat. Bra., V. 5. 2. 5. 

54. Vaj. Sam., XI, 3. 3 (p. 306, Weber’s Edn.) ; cf. also, RAPSON, Cam. Htst. 
Ind., I, p. 119 ; Weber, Hist Jnd. Lit., p. 114 n*. 

55. Atharvaveda, XX. 127. 7-10 ( =Sank. Sr. Su., XII. 17. 1) ; Ait. Bra., VII. 
34 ; VIII. 11. 21 : Sat. Bra., XIII. 5. 4. 1-3. 

56. Dr. Ray Chaudhury identifies Devakiputra Kr?t>a mentioned in the 
Chandogya Vpam?ad (III. 17. 6) with Vasudeva Kma of the MahSbhata {Pol. 
Hist., 4th Edn., p. 119 n. 3). Dr. Winternitz (Hist. Ind, Lit., I, pp. 456-457^ 
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to be explained except by the inevitable conclusion that no such war took place 
and no such mighty figures lived in fact ? 

On the contrary, the Sankhaymasrauta Sutra refers to a curse which led 
to the Kurus being driven out of Kuruksetra^*^ ; and the Brhaddranyaka 
Upanisad contains a query as to what happened to the descendants of Parik- 
§it^®. Either of the misfortunes cannot refer to the Bharata war ; for soon 
thereafter, according to the Purdnas, Janamejaya succeeded to the kingship 
of Kurus. These events which appear to be authentic must on any hypothesis 
be referred to a time posterior to the reign of Arjuna's great grandson. The 
Kurupandala supremacy, therefore, on all reliable testimony had only one 
break and a final one only after the reign of Janamejaya Pariki§ita, the only 
one of that name. 

If my conclusions are correct, Janamejaya Plarifc§ita’s ancestry is not 
reliably known and the story of the Mahdhkdrata is a purely imaginary one. 
A magnificent national epic, then, appears to have been woven into the heroic 
tales which floated round the memories of the great conflicts which began with 
Ddsardjna and of which the central figure was Parasurama. This fact is 
betrayed by the very contacts which the poet seeks to establish between his 
imaginary characters and the names remembered as connected with the Bhrgu- 
Haihaya conflicts^. The Trtsus, Sudas and Smjaya become members of the 

Weber (Hist. Ind. Lit., pp. 71, 148) and others (cf» Vedic Index, I, p. 184) take 
a different view. Mr. Tadpatrikar of the Bhandarkar Institute has written a mono- 
graph on the “ Kfsna Problem subjecting the different accounts of Kr§ua in the 
Purdnas and the Mahdbhdrata to a critical analysis, but he has arrived at no definite 
conclusion. Like the central theme of the great Mahdbhdrata the Harivamsa also 
seems to portray the E^arajna and the Bhrgu wars. The principal enemies of 
Krsna are Karhsa (Bhojas, descendants of Druhyas), Sisupala (Cedis, sept of the 
Matsyas, enemies of Sudas) , Jarasaridha (Magadha, descendant of Purus) , who may 
be said to be the enemies of Sudas in the D^arajna. The vanquishing of the whole 
aimy by Kr§na single-handed is reminiscent of the Parasurama exploits, and so is 
the foundation of Dvaraka after getting land from the sea which recalls to our mind 
the similar story about Surparaka. 

57. Bdnk. Sr. Su., XV, 16. 11. The Harivamsa (I, 30. 10) and the Mahdbhdrata 
(XII, 150. 3) probably refer to the Brahmahatya leading to the curse. 

58. Brhaddranyaka Upanisad, III, 3.1. 

59. cf. also Dr. Sukthankar’s article on “ The Bhrgus and the Bharata 
(Annals of the Bhand. 0. R. Inst., XVIII, pp. 1-76) especially pp, 13, 17-18, 24-25, 
35, 42-43, 65, where he has referred to the passages from the epic in which the poet 
has shown the epic characters to be in personal touch with Parasurama, etc. The 
evidence brought forth by Dr. Sukthankar shows the amount of Bhrgu influence 
over the Mahdbhdrata, at times to the detriment of the main epic story. It seems 
more probable, however, that the Bharata (by whatever name known in ancient 
times) was originally a Bh^gu epic, and was given its present shape with the addi- 
tion of the full-fledged Kaurava-Papdava account after it came into the hands of 
some court-poet of Janamejaya or his successors. Further support in favour of the 
view expressed above is found in the fact that the Mahdbhdrata shows Vi^iiu in- 
fluence and the Siva cult is a later addition (cf. Winternitz, Hist. Ind. Lit., I, 
p. 320) . It is but natural that the Bhrgu epic, the original of our present Mahdbhd- 
rata, should glorify Vi§nu, as the great Bhargava Parasurama is known as m avat- 
^a of Vi^iiu, 
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same family and form the Pancala line of Puranic tradition'®^^. Sud&s is sup- 
posed to have defeated Saihvaraija of Hastiniapura and a confederacy of 
Purus, Yadus, ^ivas, Druhyus, Matsyas, Turva^a and other states was stirred 
up to resist Pancalas®i. This is nothing but an erroneous edition of the Vedic 
account of Dasardjhay Samvarapa, being considered identical with Purukutsa®®. 
Kuru the descendant of Trasadasyu and Purukutsa as also of the Puranic 
Samvarana, subdues South Pancala®® ; this is nothing but Kurusravana’s con- 
quest over Sudas' forces. Pii§ata (Prastoka?) a descendant of Sudas re- 
covers north Pancala with Bhisma’s aid, the latter being the pupil of Rama, 
the son of Jamadagni®*. Drona, the pupil of Rama, leading the Kurus, drives 
out Drupada from North Pancala®®. Drupada goes to South Pancala and with 
Srhjaya and Somaka goes to battle®®. Thus the old allies of Sudas are shown 


60. cf. Parigter, op. cit., pp. 115-117 ; JR AS, 1918, pp. 229-248 ; Mdrkandeya 
Pur dm, p. 353 n*. 

61. cf. MhK I. 94. 35-38 ; Pargiter, op. cit., p. 281 ; JRAS, 1910, pp. 49-50. 
The Pancala prince is taken to be Sudasa. It may be noted that in the great Bharata 
war, the opponents of the P§ndavas (i.e. Pancalas, as opposed to the Kurus) 
included the kings of Gandhara, Sibi, Kosala, Madra, Kamboja, Avanti, Kekaya, 
Sindha, Bhoja, etc., most of whom were descendants of, or connected with, the 
enemies of Sudas in the Vedic Ddsardjna, such as the Yadus, Turvasas, Druhyus, etc., 
the Kauravas (Kurus) themselves being the descendants of the Purus. The sup- 
porters of the Papdavas were the Pancalas — Srhjaya and Somaka— -Matsyas, Kasi, 
Cedi, Vr§ni, etc. who, with the exception of the Matsyas were the descendants of 
the allies of Sudas. 

62. cf. the account of the Ddsardjfia (Das, Rgvedic Culture, pp. 35^-367 ; 
Vedic Index, I, p. 320) where the names of the participants have been enumerated. 
Sudas and Pumkutsa who led the rival forces have been represented in the epic 
account as PahcSlya and Saihvarapa. As stated in the previous footnote, in the 
Mahdhhdrata war also the various kings under the banner of the Kauravas and the 
Pantjavas may be traced to their Vedic prototypes in the Ddsardjna. Some changes 
indeed are to be fourid, but they are quite explicable in view of the subsequent 
events. Even in the Rgveda, we find that the Purus were sometimes the allies and 
sometimes the enemies of Sudas. The Mahdhhdrata war, as has been observed by 
Pargiter (JRAS, 1908, p. 334) and Hopkins (Cam. Hist. Ind., I, p. 275), was 
broadly between the Southern Madhyadesa united with Pancala and the rest of 
India : the Ddsardjna, however, was fought in the Punjab, between the Sarasvatl 
and Dr§advati. With the expansion of the Aryan civilization eastward in the post- 
Vedic period, the writer (or the writers) of the epic probably shifted the scene of 
the conflict eastward ; in this light, the locations of the contending parties in both 
the wars may be said to be practically the same. 

63. cf. Matsya, 50. 20 ; Vdyu, 99. 215 ; Hart, I, 32. 85 ; which state that Kuni 
extended his sway beyond Prayaga indicating thereby that he overcame South Pan- 
cala which intervened between his territory and Prayiaga. 

64. cf. Mbh., XII, 27. 10 ; Hari, I, 20. 35-73 ; also, Mbh., XII, 46. 18-21 ; etc. 

65. cf. Mbh,, I, 138. 1-77 ; 166. 16-28 ; Hari, I, 20. 74-75. 

66. cf. Mbh,, I, 138. 72-77 ; VI, 16. 24 ; VI, 89. 17 ; etc. Drupada, king of the 

Pancalas, took the side of the Plaijdavas in the Bharata war, and the Pancala army 
included Somakas and Srnjayas (cf. Sorensen’s Index to ... Mahdhhdrata, s. v. 
Pancala,, Somaka and Srnjaya). Drupada and his son Dhr§tadyunina are called 
“ best among the Somakas ” ( The importance attached to the Pah- 
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as fighting with their old enemies, the Bharatas, Kurusravaiia's people led by 

the pupils of the old hero Rama. The new version is evidently wrenched out 

of its context and displaced topographically®^ If, therefore, the pedigree of 
the Plandavas and the details of their romantic story are kept aside the period 
between the close of the Mantra period and the death of Janamejaya would 
be considerably narrowed. Kurusravajia, the Rgveda prince, descended from 
Purukutsa, the formation of Kuru Pancala alliance referred to in the Aita- 
reya^^, Visvamitra the Bharata who fought with Sudas, the Bharata Dauhi§- 
j^anti referred to in the Aitareya who established Bharata dominion in the 
Madhyade^®® and the Bharatas whose exploits the Mahabhdrata recites could 
not have been separated by a very long time. 

Atharva Veda which preceded the Aitareya knows of Parik^it and also 
tells the tale of Smjaya Vitahavyas having perished^®, but does not know of 
Bhima of Vidarbha (50) ; of Sahadeva the son of Sifijaya (59) ; and of 
Marutta the son of Avik^it (40) known to the Aitareya'^^ ; neither of these 
records knows of Bhagiratha Aik§v!aka (45) known to the Jaiminiya Upani- 
sad'^^ ; of Citraratha (19) known to the Pancavimsa Brdhmana'^^ ; and of 
M^dhata (21) known to the later Gopatha Brdhmar^a'^^. These kings, there- 
fore, were not known or were not important enough to be noticed at the date 
of the Aitareya when Janamejaya furnished a background of recent glory. 
Sudias and Purukutsa therefore could not have been separated from Janame- 
jaya Parik§ita by many generations. 


calas in the Bharata war will be evident from the fact that Dhr^tadyumna was the 
Comma 4 |der-in-Chief of the Paijdava forces (Mbh., V, 157. 13). 

57. cf. also footnotes 59, 61, 62, and 87. We have seen that Sudas and 
Smjaya (later, PahCala) were allies fighting with Pumkutsa (later, Kuru). So, the 
various encounters that they had were later taken to be Kum-Smjaya conflicts. The* 
Mahabhdrata also refers to the great internecine Kum battle as Kum-Srnjaya war 
(Mbh., V, 93. 8 ; VI, 45. 2 ; VIII, 47. 23 ; VIII, 66. 40 ; IX, 9. 1. ; etc.).’ Following 
almost on the heels of Ddsardjha were the wars of the great Bhargava, Parasurama. 
Naturally these also found a place in the imagination of the poet or poets concerned 
with the Mahabhdrata and got included in the epic. As the whole period was packed 
up with wars everywhere it was subsequently taken to cover generations. All the 
incidents were badly mangled and tagged on to imaginary persons taken to be the 
Pandavas and Kauravas, and ancestors of the historic Janamejaya well-known in 
the Brdkmanas. Thus there is in the Mahabhdrata a hopeless mixture of various 
incidents regardless of time, place and persons. 

68. Ait, &rd„ VIII, 14. 3 ; cf. also, /aim. Up. Bra., Ill, 7. 6 ; 8. 7 ; IV, 7. 2 ; 
Gopatha Bra,, I, 2. 9 ; Kdth. Sam., X, 6 ; Vdj. Sam., XI, 3. 3 ; Rapson, Cam, 
Hist. lnd„ I, pp. 118-119. 

69. For Visvamitra, the Bharata, cl. the account of the Ddsardjha given in 
Lecture I, op. cit. For Bharata Dauh^yanti, cf. Ait. Bra., VIII, 23. 1. 

70. Atharvaveda, XX, 127. 7-10 (Parik^it) ; V, 18. 10-11 ; 19. 1 ; (Srnjaya- 
Vitahavya) . 

71. Ait. Brd., VII, 34. 9 ; VIII, 21. 12 ; cf. also ^at. Bra., II, 4.4.4 ; XII, 8. 
2. 3 ; XIII, 5. 4. 6. 

72. /aim. Up. Brd., IV, 6. 1. 

73. Pane. Brd., XX, 12. 5, 

74. Gopatha Brd., 1. 2. 9, 
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As a result of these inquiries the events between Sahasrarjuna and the 
death of Janamejaya which may be treated as historical can be thus described. 

The Outer Band Aryans— the ^ryStas, the Bhrgus and the Haihaya- 
Talajahghas, — ^were in occupation of Gujarata from the dawn of traditional 
history'^®. The Haihaya-Talajahghas very much later defeated the Nagas and 
founded Mahigmati on the Narmada^®. A great war between Aryan tribes 
took place lasting for generations'^^ The important episode of the war was 
the Dasarlajha : Sudas and Vasi^tha with Tjtsus, Vitahavyas and Srnjayas 
(i.e. Haihaya-Tialajahghas) were on one side ; Purukutsa, Visvamitra and 
Jamadagni led the Bharatas and their allies on the other. In one of its later 
campaigns the Vitahavya king Arjuna was killed by Rama, son of Jama- 
dagni^®. As a result of these protracted wars, about the reign of Tryaruua, 
a descendant of Purukutsa, a definite break occurred in the genealogies and 
the literary and religious traditions of the Rgvedic Aiy^ans, and the Mantra 
period came to an end^®. Thereafter, the war was continued between Srnjaya 
and Vitahavyas on one side and the Bharatas and Bhrgus on the other®^. 
Rama the son of Jamadagni, Kurusravaiia the descendant of Purukutsa and 
a Bharata prince, son of Duhi§yanta, led the latter at different places and 
times®^ ; R^a’s conquests spread upto the Narmada. Mahi§mati was des- 
troyed and :§urpiaraka was founded®^. Later in the East the Vitahavyas and 
Srfljayas were destroyed by the Bhrgu Aurva Agni and Sagara®®. In one of 
the stages of the war Rama’s pupil Drona leading the Kurus defeated the 
Srnjayas, who formed the Pancala whom Somaka and Drupada led®^. 

It appears therefore that Rama’s war had the following ^Hects : 
Kingdoms dominated by the Inner Band Aryans spread over north India 
right upto the Narmadla ; The Trtsus, Bharats, Srfljayas fused to become 
the Kurupandala people, who came out successful from the long struggle®^ ; 


75. cf. Lecture I and II, op, cii, 

76. cf. Lecture II, note 50, and Lecture III, op. cit. 

77. The war covered at least the life-times of Divodasa, Sudas and Saudasa, 
Vasistha and Sakti, Purukutsa, Trasadasyu and Kunisravana, Jamadagni, Visvamitra 
and Sunahsepa, etc. 

78. Lecture I, op. cit., for Ddsardjna, and Lecture II and IV op. cit., for Arjuna 
and Rama. 

79. For Tryaruija cf. Lecture IV, op. cit., notes 35, 39. There is no reference 
to any successors of Tryaruiia and his contemporaries which indicates break in the 
genealogies and traditions. 

80. cf. Atharva Veda, V. 18. 8-10 ; 19. 1. 

81. See Lectures III and IV, op. cit. ; for Bharata’s wars, cf. Sat. Bra, XIII. 5. 

4. 11-14 also Rapson, Cam. Hist. Ind., I, pp. 47, 120, 308. 

82. cf. Lecture III, op. cit. 

83. cf. Lecture IV, op. cit., with note 31 for Aurva, and Lecture III, op. cit., 
with note 50 for Sagara. 

84. cf. I>rooap>arvan of the Mahdbhdrata which represents the Kaurava- 

Paijdava war imder the command of Droua for the Kurus who defeated the Somakas 

and Srnjayas ; specially, Adhyayas 21, 106, 110, 122, 124, 125 etc. 

85. Oldenberg, Buddha, pp. 403-410 ; Vedic Index, I, pp. 167-169. 
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A new literary and religious tradition started under the Kuru-Pancala kings 
who attained great power. 

The minor Kuru-Pancala conflicts later were incorporated into the Bha- 
rata war by the poet.*^" There was no disastrous Bharata war between Kurus 
and Pandalas or Kauravas and Pandavas between the date of Dasardjfia and 
the close cf Janamejaya Pariki§ita's reign. When the war was concluded 
Janamejaya Plarik§ita was the king of Kuru Pancala ruling at Asandivant. 
The fusion between the Aryans and the Dasyus was complete and the 
Vedic society yielded place to the castes.®® After the end of the wars, 
the Vedas were redacted and there is nothing to militate against the tradition 
that Vyasa Rarasarya, connected by his patronym with Pariasara the grand- 
son of the Vasi;?tha of the Vedic Battle was mainly responsible for thi;^ redac- 
tion. Thus the period between the Ddsamjna and Janamejaya did not ex- 
ceed about four or five generations or the full span of one long lift like that 
of Rama Jiamadagnya or Vyasa Panasarya. In the circumstances the genea- 
logy of Pargiter may be stated more accurately as in the attached table. 


86. cf. Ait, Bra, VII. 27, 34 ; VIII. 11, 21-23 ; Sat Bra, I. 7. 2. 8 ; 111. 2. 
3. 15 ; etc., which portary the flourishing condition of the Kum-Pahcalas. Keith, 
Rgveda Bra. Tr. Intr., p. 45. 

87. cf. also footnotes 59, 61, 62 and 67 above. The Bharata war, as has been 
already stated, seems to be a curious combination of the different aspects of the 
Ddsardjna and other wars following it, including the wars of Parasurama. The 
background has been placed around fictitious ancestors of Janamejaya regardless of 
topography, chronology, etc. The Mahdbhdrata, again, is the product of different 
periods, many additions being comparatively recent ; hence the task of tracing the 
sources of the various stories should follow a critical edition showing all the chrono- 
logical strata. 

88. cf. Vedic Index, II, pp. 252-253 ; Sat. Bra, V. 5. 4. 9 ; Rapson, Cambridge 
Hist. Ind., I, pp. 86, 124-126. 



CAREER OF RANJIT SINGH AND ITS EFFECT 
ON INDIAN POLITICS^ 

By 

Rao Bahadur G. S. SARDESAI, b.a. 

Ran jit Singh can be appropriately styled the last representative of Indian 
freedom. He was also the latest genius that the Indian nation has produced. 
From the middle of the 18th century the British power as represented by the 
East India Company started competition with the various Indian chiefs 
for the political supremacy of this continent, for which the disaster sustained 
by the Marathas at Panipat in 1761 supplied a unique chance. The untimely 
death of the Peshwa Madhavrao I and the murder of his brother Narayanrao 
shortly after, brightened the prospects of the British power in the field of this 
competition : but for a quarter of a century two prominent figures arose among 
the Marathas, who for a time successfully checked British aggression, viz. 
Mahadji Sindia the soldier, and Nana Fadnis the diplomat. The two acting 
in co-operation successfully pushed back the British advance and it looked as 
if the Maratha power was going to regain its former vigour under the guidance 
of a rising new Peshwa, Madhavrao II. But fate decreed otherwise. This 
youthful and promising young Peshwa, the acknowledged head of the Mara- 
tha Confederacy suffered an untimely death in October 1795 by a fall from 
the upper story of his palace and this at once changed the aspect of the Indian 
political horizon. Within less than a decade, the Maratha power was crushed 
by Wellesley and his several brilliant coadjutors. The Peshwa Bajirao II 
played into the hands of British diplomats and soon lost all the vestiges of 
Maratha power which had been built by the sacrifice of much heroic blood 
during jthe preceding period of a century and a half. In the early 19th cen- 
tury the British supremacy came to be fully established, the last Peshwa 
having been expelled to Bithur in 1818. 

At such a juncture the stars working in favour of Indian freedom put 
forth a unique personality in the north-west corner of India. Ranjit Singh 
rose by sheer personal merit to organise the Sikh nation on military basis 
and for a time to oppose the British advance so as to create a short-lived 
hope that Indians would yet successfully hold their own against Britain. In 
this respect the career of Ranjit Singh deserves to be properly studied as a 
glorious epoch in Indian history. With this object I wish to explain in this 
paper some of the salient features of Ranjit Singh’s inspiring career, as it 
has recently received additional prominence in the various! celebrations of his 
death centenary in last June. The activities of the Sikhs form by no means 
a negligible link in our knowledge of India’s past. 


Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan Extension Lecture, delivered on September 23, 1939. 
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Lives of great men like Shivaji and Ranjit Singh are at all times and in 
all countries a common national asset, as they are the makers of all history 
and supply the much needed inspiration to men’s drooping spirits. The great- 
ness of these outstanding personalities is not affected by the particular nation- 
ality to which they belong. That Shivaji was a Maratha or Ranjit Singh 
was a Sikh was a mere accident. Both served their country equally. They 
organized their disunited nation and made it their life’s mission to win and 
preserve its freedom. Ranjit Singh’s example being modem and fresh is 
to us a sure guide in our present struggle for svardjya, I wish to point out 
in this short paper the salient features of his eventful career. 

The life-work of Ranjit Singh illustrates the main principle of human 
endeavour, viz., that man is as he has made himself ; man will be as he 
will make himself, no matter what the obstacles may be in his path. Obsta- 
cles always enhance the value of human effort. In this light we can easily 
summarize the outstanding features of Ranjit Singh’s service to the Indian 
nation. 

The history of India since hoary antiquity to the present day has been, 
as we very well know, moulded by the conditions existing on its north-western 
border, that is, the land of the five rivers, where during modem time? the 
valiant Sikh nation have acted their wonderful role. They were for a long 
time, a scattered people who under the stress of common danger quickly deve- 
loped a martial democratic spirit. While the British were consolidating their 
power in the Karnatak and Bengal, the Sikhs were engaged in putting their 
house in order. The Maratha Afghan struggle culminating in the weakening 
of both the powers, gave the Sikhs their chance for a rise. Ranjit Singh, how- 
ever, came much later on the scene. Born in 1780 he inherited a small princi- 
pality at the age of ten, when the Punjab was practically under the Afghan 
mle. Fired with a righteous ambition for creating an independent field for 
his activity, he cleverly managed to take possession of Lahore in 1798 and 
made it his capital. The holy Gurudwara of Amritsar naturally came under 
his supervision, so that his real designs could not long be concealed and roused 
the jealousy of the British power, then rapidly marching for the grasp of 
Indian supremacy under the lead of their vigorous representative, the famous 
Lord Wellesley. When the Marathas were humbled, the task of consolidating 
the British power fell to Lord Minto, the first of Anglo-British rulers, who 
attempted to formulate the trans-Indian policy, and who could not view with 
equanimity the rise of a new powerful neighbour in the west. Ranjit Singh 
directed his main effort towards establishing an undisputed sway over the 
vast territories lying between Delhi on the east and Kabul on the west, includ- 
ing, if possible, Kashmere and Sindh. These were the days of Napoleonic Wars 
in Europe, during which the leaders of the British nation were in addition 
haunted by a constant fear of Russia marching upon India through the North- 
western passes. Hence arose the famous mission of Charles Metcalfe sent by 
Lord Minto to the Court of Ranjit Singh in 1808-09. The consummate diplo- 
macy which Ranjit Singh exhibited in his dealings with this mission is a most 
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amusing chapter of British-Indian history and excites one’s highest admiration 
for that great ruler’s skill and foresight in counteracting his opponent’s aims. 
The British realized that it was no easy task to overcome Ranjit Singh and 
wisely restrained their hand for a long time to come, making the Sutlaj the 
dividing line of their spheres. 

On his side Ranjit Singh also discovered the secret of Britain’s strength. 
Scrupulously avoiding an open clash with her, he set about organizing 
his own financial and military resources. While man for man, an Indian 
was by no means inferior to a European, it was the discipline and the general- 
ship of the West in which the Indians were found to be utterly lacking. To 
achieve these objects in his own scheme of military organization, Ranjit Singh 
purposely took under his employ some of the best French military officers 
trained under the great Napoleon. We must remember that after that great 
Emperor’s fall in 1815, most of his followers had to wander for livelihood in 
all directions. A few of these found their way to western Asia and after 
years of search, found an employment under Ranjit Singh. Allard, Ventura, 
Avitabile and Court are names of four of these who have obtained fame in 
organizing the Sikh forces on the French model and in making wide conquests 
for Ranjit Singh. With the help of these foreign experts he trained the whole 
Sikh nation to a life of discipline and soldierly activity, qualities which have be- 
come associated with the word Sikh even to the present day. 

This experiment of Ranjit Singh deserves a minute study from the point 
of military history of India. It had long been discovered that without western 
discipline the Indians would not be able to cope with European aggression. 
The Peshwas undertook the experiment with the help of Bussy, the famous 
French General and employed the services of his pupil Ibrahim Khan Gardi 
on the famous field of Panipat. Later on Mahadji Sindia obtained two cele- 
brities, De Boigne and Perron, to organize his armies on the principles of 
western science and gave them full control and freedom of direction, a mistake 
which the Marathas found so fatal when the crucial moment came, and against 
which Ranjit Singh took strong precaution from the beginning. While he 
managed to take out the best of what these French generals had to yield, he 
rested full control and power of action into the hands of his own trusted 
Indian Officers. 

Ranjit Singh started this great novel task about the year 1822 and brought 
it to perfection within less than 10 years of incessant toil and rigid care. He 
himself worked day and night like a common soldier and showed by personal 
example that no work was too mean or trivial for even the monarch’s exer- 
tions. Luxury and ease he never knew. The British administrators watched 
his movements and measures with extreme chagrin and poignant jealousy 
but dared not think of waging a conflict of arms with him. 

Ranjit Singh conquered Multan, the trans-Indus province of Darajat, 
and Kashmere in the course of a few years and for a long time attempted the 
conquest of Peshawar, that is the eastern part of Afghanistan, and ultimately 
after several heroic struggles completed that undertaking. At the same time 
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he was successfully checkmated on the east by the British. He ardently desired 
to extend his dominion right up to Delhi, the river Jumna being almost the 
natural eastern boundary of the Punjab ; but wisely avoiding a clash with 
the strong and resourceful British power, he had to confine his ambition to the 
west of the Sutlaj. Since Metcalfe’s mission of 1809 right upto his death 
in 1839 he studiously kept up cordial and friendly relations with his British 
neighbours. But it was soon evident to all close observers that the amity of 
these two spirited powers would not last for a long time. No small shrub could 
thrive under a large spreading tree. The lion and the fox, or the mouse 
^and the cat, might play friendly pranks for a time and delude the onlookers ; 
but their friendship could not be lasting. The British power was fast expand- 
ing to all parts of the globe ; in India itself it annihilated small poweis within 
a short space and established a . permanent military camp on the banks of the 
Sutlaj with its destructive cannons pointing towards Lahore. Ranjit Singh 
surely was too shrewd to mistake the meaning. In the meantime there was 
a profuse play of friendly pranks on the two banks of that dividing river. 
Lord Amherst courted Ranjit Singh’s favourable attentions during the stormy 
campaigns of Burmah and Bharatpore. Ranjit Singh in return prepared a 
large and gorgeous tent out of costly Kashmere shawls and sent it as a pre- 
sent to the King of England. Lord Amherst himself conveyed it to that 
country on his homeward voyage after retirement. Lord Ellenborough who 
was then the President of the Board of Control, upon learning that Ranjit 
Singh was fond of horses, selected a pair of small handsome horses and sent 
them to Bombay by way of a return present from the English King. Sir 
John Malcolm was then the Governor of Bombay. He purchased an old 
buggy, renovated it that it might appear brand new and sent it on along with 
the horses by sea to Karachi where Alexander Burnes took charge of the pre- 
sents and conveyed them up through the Indus with a studied purpose to dis- 
cover the navigable character of that river, which before was not open to 
British trade. The Amirs of Sindh who were then independent rulers of their 
country took serious alarm at the action of the British Government in forcing 
the passage of the Indus. After vexatious delay and an amout of trouble, 
the horses and the carriage reached Lahore and were cordially received by 
Ranjit Singh with due ceremonials. Similar civilities continued for some years 
to be exchanged by both. Lord William Bentinck arranged a personal visit 
with Ranjit Singh for which grand and laborious preparations were made. 
The pomp and ceremony of this visit which took place at Rupar on 27th 
October, 1831 have been described by various writers in such glowing terms 
as will absorb the attention of any student of history today, when the curtain 
is finally drawn on those events and the dreamland has vanished. 

One can better appreciate the importance of Ranjit Singh's career in 
Indian history by reference to some of his well-known contemporaries. When 
he was just rising on the Indian horizon, he witnessed and possibly deeply 
contemplated on the life and work of Tipu Sultan, the Tiger of Mysore. With 
all his valour and an ardent effort to preserve his independence, Tipu was 
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quickly finished in two successive battles by the calculating might of the Bri- 
tish East India Company. The coincidence between the fall of Mysore and 
the rise of Lahore cannot but be striking as they are synchronous. Yeshvant- 
rao Holkar began his meteoric appearance on the Indian political scene just 
about the same juncture. His rapid brilliant victories and an equally rapid 
downfall doubtless supplied Ranjit Singh with a more moderate outlook in his 
future dealings with the British power, so that he did not rashly undertake 
the hazardous task of resisting the all-sweeping play of the British supremacy. 
In the autumn of 1805 Yashwantrao entered the Punjab and sought Ranjit 
Singh's co-operation in a combined effort to save India’s independence. But 
Ranjit Singh wisely refrained from espousing so agreeable a cause. The exact 
story of the diplomatic conversations of these two soldiers of fortune forms 
an entertaining although little known chapter of the last phase* of India’s 
national effort. In the meantime the last Peshwa Bajirao II and his firm 
friend Daulatrao Sindia, the two wanton youths who had come to be charged 
with the responsibility of guarding India’s freedom, struggled in vain to 
overcome the British Power by means of secret plottings ill supported by the 
strength of arm. The experiment was closely watched by Ranjit Singh and 
was used to his own advantage with uncommon shrewdness and foresight. 
The Bhosla Raja of Nagpur was then not a negligible factor. The celebrated 
Appa Saheb always observed cordial intimacy towards Ranjit Singh and ap- 
pealed to him for support in his dire distress. But Ranjit Singh did not feel 
himself competent to espouse the lost cause of the Nagpur Prince with any 
hope of success, nor was the Sikh Raja oblivious of the glorious exploits of 
Napoleon in Europe and of his ignominous fall. The Emperor of Delhi, now 
only a well remembered phantom of departed glory, was Ranjit Singh’s next 
door neighbour and appeared to him an object lesson in the art of kingship. 
Ranjit Singh also watched with ardent curiosity and deep interest the op- 
posite endeavours of prominent thinkers, like Ram Mohan Roy, who were 
firmly convinced that political freedom was unthinkable for India unless reli- 
gion and society were thoroughly reformed to suit the changing conditions of 
world’s life and progress. Ranjit Singh’s career, we may be sure, was thus a 
deliberate product of the vast changes that India was undergoing and can 
be aptly described as a practical blend of the various remedies suggested by 
thoughtful patriots for the regeneration of the decaying Indian nation. It 
is this aspect of Ranjit Singh’s life which lends peculiar colour to his varied 
activities and which deserves to be commemorated in the history of India. 
There are a few persons, who like Ranjit Singh earnestly tried to profit 
by the environment in which they were placed. If Ranjit Singh watched the 
career of a Napoleon or a Tipu Sultan, of a Yashwantrao Holkar or a Ram 
Mohan Roy, he equally studied the astute moves of very many British soldiers 
and diplomats of his day, like Malcolm, Matcalfe, Elphinstone and Bentinck, 
who strove for the glory of their own nation. It is as a set off against these 
that he entertained the services of many able Frenchmen trained in European 
politics. It is obvious that Ranjit Singh could overcome any and every Asiatic 
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power whether Afghanistan, Kashmere or Sindh ; but when it came to with- 
stand England’s might, he thought twice and restrained his hand, even wisely 
predicting that the whole map of India was bound to be quickly all red, in- 
cluding his own Sikh nation after him. All the same he devoted to its service 
all the qualities of head and heart that he possessed. 

His features and character are found vividly described in contemporary 
records. “ Illiterate, ugly, short and even mean-looking, simple and supersti- 
tious, Ran jit Singh was yet witty, pleasing in manners, courteous in conver- 
sation, attractive, communicative, extremely imaginative by nature, and fond of 
learning and knowledge. A born lover of sports, intensely given to riding, 
hunting and shooting, having a virile physique and undoubted personal courage, 
he was a model figure of his day. His weakness for wine and woman some- 
what marred the moral height of his character and possibly resulted in the 
degeneration of his progeny.” 

I have no time to describe the feverish haste with which Lord Auckland 
sought Ratan Singh’s consent to a tripartite treaty before the Afghan campaign 
was undertaken for restoration of the unfortunate Shah Shuja. But during 
these last years the Lion of the Punjab was fast declining towards a final 
dissolution. His greatest concern was the preservation of the Sikh power 
after his death ; and as he reflected upon the circumstances of the situation 
and upon his inability to make proper provision for future security, his feeble 
body, utterly worn out by years of toil and stress, was soon crushed, we 
may be sure, under the weight of political anxieties. 

Ranjit Singh’s achievements in the sphere of civil administration were no 
less conspicuous than those in the field of politics and military reform, but 
as I have already reached the limit of my paper, I will close it with one 
fervent request to all friends and workers. They should combine to gather 
all available materials of the history of Ranjit Singh, which are scattered 
through good many different languages ; and when they are all carefully 
searched, they should be fully studied and from them an authentic account 
of all his actions and measures should be prepared for the guidance of the 
future generations in their endeavour to bring about a lasting unity of this vast 
Indian Nation. 



THE PLATONIC CONCEPT OF JUSTICE COMPARED 

WITH THE HINDU CONCEPT OF DHARMA 


By 

Dr. bool CHAND, m.a., ph.d. (Lond.) 

The purpose of this paper is to examine (a) the similarities between the 
various implications of the Platonic crmcept of Justice and the Hindu concept* 
of Dharma, and (b) the desirability of revisualising the conception of Justice 
of the basic principle of modern polity. 


I. 

Plato elaborated his concept of justice in his dialogue. The Republic. In 
daily speech we use the word in the sense of particular justice with its legal 
connotation •, m The Republic Plato goes beyond the law and speaks of uni- 
versal justice such as underlies the whole moral life of man as part of a 
living society. 

In order to understand the true nature of justice, Plato holds it necessary 
to see justice as it appears in a state — not indeed in any actual state, but in 
the process of its origin and development into an ideal state. For this reason 
he takes man and society at their lowest point, that is to say, looks upon man 
as the creature of physical wants and upon society as the means for the satis- 
faction of these wants. Plato argues that man cannot be a self-sufficietft unit, 
but needs the help of his fellow beings to satisfy his needs, even the needs 
caused by appetite, much more the needs of a higher type. The comple- 
mentary fact is that other men need the individual as much as he needs them, 
for he is able to supply them with something which they lack. “No two 
persons ” says Plato, “ are exactly alike, but each differs from each in natural 
oidowments, one being suited for one occupation and another for another.” 
This implies the principle of the division of labour in society. 

In tracing the development of society, Plato starts from the assumption 
that it was the need for food and clothing which made an organised society 
necessary ; but since human wants are never confined to merely material 
things, he adds by way of an advance to the artisans and workers who made 
up the original company of workers, a soldier and a ruling class, whom he 
calls guardians. “ The bond of mutually helpful workers cannot alone cons- 
titute a state ; the fundamental condition for a proper state is the existence 
of a ruling class distinct from the common people who are engaged in the 
labour of the community.” 

Having completed his account of the founding of the state, Plato proceeds 
to investigate the nature of justice. He asserts, as if it were a commonplace 
which no one could call into question, that the perfectly good state must 
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possess four virtues, wisdom, courage, temperance and justice. Wisdom, he 
argues, may be found amongst the guardians, so that the state over which 
they rule being constituted according to nature will be wise ; courage may be 
found in the class of soldiers and it can be assumed that they, similarly to 
the guardians, will impart their fundamental quality to the whole stale ; tem- 
perance may be discovered, if not confined like the other two to the ruling 
class, ‘ in the agreement of the mutually superior and inferior as lo the rule of 
either ‘ in a sort of harmony ’ of all. But what of justice ? Obviously, it 
is not to be sought in any one class, ruling or ruled, but in the relationship 
" of all the classes. It is that virtue which underlies all the others and which 
‘ urges every man to do his own business ’. A little later Plato expounds his 
definition to make it denote not only the doing of one’s own business but also 
the having of what is one’s own, and thus he makes his justice include the 
justice of the law court as well. 

But the fundamental concept of justice according to Plato, is the condition 
which demands of every citizen the performance of the duties of his station 
without interfering with other mens’ work. Its implications are twofold ; first, 
an organisation of the classes in which every citizen can find the place for which 
his abilities fit him, and secondly, a devotion to the state which impels every 
citizen to do willing service in that place. Justice, says Plato, is ‘ the ulti- 
mate cause and condition of the well-being of the state ’ ; and if the work of 
all is to contribute to a common result, there must be agreement between rulers 
and subjects that one class is to direct the work and the other is to do it 
under direction. Justice shows itself, therefore, in the acceptance of the condi- 
tions finder which work is to be done as well as in the doing of it. 

Similarly to the operation of justice in the state, Plato defines the opera- 
tion of the principle of justice in man. He assumes that the division of an 
individual soul is like the three-fold divisions of the state : the appetites cor- 
respond to the artisan class and like it must be kept in order ; the embition 
or spirit is analogous to the soldier class, superior to the artisans and, when 
guided by the rulers, able to help in keeping the artisans in order ; the rational 
part corresponds to the governing class in the state. Thus, the wise man 
is dominated by reason and knows what is the real interest of his whole 
nature ; the brave man is faithful to the principles imposed by reason, in 
the face of all temptations including those that come from pleasure and 
pain ; the temperate man is he whose passions are under control, not by co- 
ercion but because there is a harmony of the higher and the lower parts of 
the soul, the one ruling and the other submitting freely to be ruled. In the 
context of this analysis, the place that such man takes in the state will depend 
upon whether he is predominantly wise or brave or submissive ; but as no 
man is altogether devoid of any of the virtues, even the worker possessing a 
limited quantity of wisdom and a kind of courage, the implications of the 
principle of Justice, would demand not only the faithful performance by the 
individual of his duties as citizen but also the positive regulation of the ele- 
ments of his soul in conformity with the needs of his station in life. 
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The same, more or less, are the implications of the Hindu concept of 
Dharma. In Sanskrit literature the term Dharma is quite a comprehensive 
one. It is used to denote such various meanings as the sacred law, duty, and 
custom. At times it is even used to signify religion or religious merit. Bui. 
the sense in which we are employing the term Dharma is the sense in which 
this term was used by Hindu law-givers in relation to the end of the state. 

The sense in which Dharma is to be understood in the context of this 
relationship is conveyed by the term Rta in the Rgveda, which means the 
law that governs all the phenomena of nature, it being taken for granted that 
there is an underlying order which the phenomena of nature do follow, a 
law which they observe. In the Brahmanas the word Dharma merely dis- 
places the term Rta. Dharma comes from the root dhr- which means * to 
hold and it stands for the principle which holds the whole universe to- 
gether, physical as well as moral : it means the cosmic order as well as the 
law governing human society. For the purpose of our discussion it is the 
second meaning that is imixirtant and we shall therefore, analyse its various 
implications. 

Dharma is conceived as having been created by the Brahman or the 
Supreme Deity ; moral authority embedded in law is supposed to be meta- 
physical in its character ; law-givers are known as the declarers of truth. This 
is not very different from the underlying assumption in the Platonic concept 
of Justice. Plato makes a distinction between opinion and science, opinion 
being the knowledge of particular facts and events, and science being the knovJ- 
edge of the universals or ideas that explain these particulars ; he ascribes 
the knowledge of science to his philosopher-kings whom he conceives as hav- 
ing a grasp upon life as a whole ; and in the ideal Republic he believes it to 
be the function of the philosopher-kings to give everything its right place and to 
prescribe in general the duties incidental to that place. One difference, how- 
ever, between the Platonic concept and the Hindu concept is there, and this 
goes right to root of the whole matter : while the Platonic concept was con- 
ceived primarily in relation to the purpose of man in society, the Hindu view, 
instead of relating the conception of Dharma to the purpose of man in 
society, took an entirely different path and argued that the existing social 
order was in itself the manifestation ot the Dharma. 

And once the existing order of society, with all its heirarchical arrange- 
ments, came to be looked upon as Dharma, the way was opened for the ex- 
tension of the sco[Xi of that concept. Every succeeding law-giver satisfied 
himself by sanctifying any custom or usage which in his view was healthy 
and useful as a part of Dharma ; and by the 1st century B. C. not only the 
duties of the various castes and orders but also the instructions as to the 
proper way of appeasing certain deities thus became integral parts of the 
Dharma. The concept of Dharma became thoroughly definitised ; out of 
the vague concept of the law holding together the whole universe, animate and 
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inanimate, there merged the concrete concept of Svadharma, i.e. the concretised 
list of duties which are proper for any particular station or class of society. 

The Brahmanas, the K^atriyas, the Vaisyas and the Sudras, all came to 
have their own prescribed Svadharma. Similarly there came into being a de- 
finite scheme of Svadharma for the Brahmacarin, the Grhastha, the Vana~ 
prastha and the Sannyiasin. Again, Svadharma came to lay down duties for 
peace times as well as for times of war. Thus, an elaborate classification of 
Dharma springs up and it becomes recognised as the highest duty of an indivi- 
dual to fulfil his Svadharma in all aspects of life. 

This definition of Dharma in terms of Svadharma marks a strong point of 
distinction between the Hindu view and the Platonic view of justice. The 
Platonic concept of justice was essentially idealistic and therefore dynamic in 
its operation ; the Hindu concept of Dharma became practical and therefore 
static in its implications. The Platonic state presented a divine pattern, 
eternal in the heavens, by aspiring towards which statesmen could make them- 
selves and their states better ; the Hindu state, by enabling every individual 
and class to perform the duties incidental to its station in the scheme of social 
organisation and no more, became an agency for the peri)etuatiop of the 
status quo. 


III. 

Dharma is the central principle of political obligation in the Hindu state ; 
and loyalty to this central principle is to be expressed by each observing his 
Sffadharma, But if Svadharma is so conceived that it inculcates the real 
nature of personality as expressing itself in the pursuit of common good, it is 
only necessary that there should be a satisfactory basis for the state. • This 
unfortunately the Indian thinkers failed to evolve. They applied themselves 
to metaphysical problems rather than to the problems of human conduct ; 
their quest was a religious quest, a quest after reality. The highest good of 
the Upanishads,’' says McKenzie, ^ “ is at its best a state of being in which all 
ethical distinctions are transcended’'. The Buddha laid down the mutual 
duties of parents and children, of pupils and teachers, and of husband and 
wife ; but even he failed to provide the logical foundation of a truly ethical 
life, viz.y the conception of individuality, for to him there was neither the 
individual soul nor the universal soul. The Bhagavad-Gitia made some 
definite advance inasmuch as morality took here to itself a content far more 
definitely positive than it had in the other writings ; but even here the ques- 
tion of the sanction behind man’s Dharma was not discussed. The argu- 
ment that Dharma was after all Dharma and that God had willed things as 
they are, cannot be a satisfactory basis for morality. 

Again, the Hindu view of the ultimate good of life precluded the possibi- 
lity of due attention to that aspect of an individual’s life which seeks satis- 
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faction only in comradeship. The whole emphasis of Hindu philosophic 
thought is upon regarding the world of ordinary experience as a barrier block- 
ing the way to the realisation of reality. The performance of various duties 
is at best a mere discipline; it is not looked upon as the funda- 
mental basis of the social well-being of the community. And the con- 
ception of Svadharma was so interpreted as to emphasise the possibility of 
each individual attaining the final goal by doing his duty, no attempt was 
ever made to stress the need for a common life of endeavour to attain the 
final goal. It may be,” says Mr. Anjaria,^ ” that this insistence upon the 
absolute necessity of every one doing his own duty irrespective of the consi- 
deration as to whether others are doing the same was intended in the main 
to facilitate the practical working of the whole social structure ”, but the dan- 
ger of such insistence is quite obvious ; for such emphasis inevitably fostered 
particularity and exclusiveness. Thus, even while the state is considered by 
the Hindus an essential institution, along with the caste, the family and the 
guild, as providing for the individual the proper milieu to observe his Dharma, 
it never became an ideal of common life that it was to- the Greeks. 

Anyhow, the state that emerged out of its association with Dharma was 
in many ways a quite peculiar state. It did not constitute, as in Platonic 
thought, the ideal to which the actual social order would seek to approximate 
and reach ; it sanctified the actual itself. Again, since the emphasis of 
Dharma was unmistakably on self-sufficiency, all the duties prescribed under 
it having reference merely to the attainment of the individual’s own perfec- 
tion without any reference to positive social service as such, the state was not 
looked upon as necessary for the satisfaction of mutual need for protection 
or for eradicating the various hindrances to the fullest development of the 
members but merely as an institution, like the family, which forms a natural 
stage in human social development. The individual, that is to say, was not 
conceived as a product of the various social relationships into which he enters 
but as a unit by himself seeking self-realisation through the disinterested per- 
formance of his prescribed duties. This, as all political thinkers in the West 
from Plato and Aristotle down to Bosanquet and Marx have pointed out, is a 
quite inadequate view of the nature of individuality. An individual shorn of 
his various social relationships is nothing better than an abstraction ; and 
therefore a political theory of the state which refuses to concern itself with 
a definite system of civic rights and obligations is quite illusory and worthless. 

IV. 

It will be clear from this that the conception of Dharma as it has actually 
operated in the Hindu political thought has been vitiated by two defects — 
first, the tendency to identify the actual social order with the Dharma and 
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thus to suppress the claims of individuality ; and secondly, the failure to re- 
gulate the principle of the Dharma to corporate social existence and to human 

life as a unit in the life of society. There is no inherent and inevitable rela- 
tionship between the conception of Dharma and these two tendencies of the 
Hindu political thought ; and it will, in our view, be highly useful to revisua- 
lise the old Hindu ideal of Dharma, if that could be done in isolation from 
these tendencies. 

The conception of Dharma is a highly valuable conception, teaching the 
individual that he can be true to his real self only if he keeps pace with the 
* rhythm of the universe. It gives the individual an insight into how his diverse 
loyalties may be ordered. It provides for ‘‘man’s full comprehensive life, 
satisfying personal as well as social, material and spiritual wants on the basis 
of a social federation securing to each group and its members their rights as 
well as their duties in a universally recognised order It saves us from 
the problems that are incidental to any thorough-going theory of sovereignty 
which looks upon the state as a closed institution unrelated to the rest of the 
world, for under this conception “the accumulated tradition of the race is 
idealised as a system of social values which, instead of being created and con- 
served by the sovereign fiats of a central organ, themselves create and conserve 
an infinite multiplicity of organs, whether in the form of guilds or castes, 
sanghas or communities, ganas, samuhas or classes, each of which accord- 
ingly partakes of a quasi-independent jurisdiction and participates in the com- 
mon sovereignty of the Dharma of which the community is the body.'-’^ 

Rightly ordered and expanded, therefore, on modem lines, the conception 
of Dharma should furnish the basis of a new polity which in its complex 
co-operation and co-ordination of multiple groups will be far more satisfying 
and successful in the state and inter-state construction of the future than the 
monistic organs of the present statal organisation. But the Dharma-rajya 
of the future cannot be created on the foundations of an iniquitous social 
order. The underlying ideal of the social order to be embodied in the Dharma 
must be to assure to every individual the possibility of his fullest development 
in harmony with the interests of the state. This ideal will of course have to 
be secured by the creation of suitable institutions ; but institutions must be 
regarded merely as instruments of life and not as ends in themselves. The 
tendency to regard existing institutions as having a divine claim to the loyalty 
of the individual was one of the serious pitfalls that the Hindu concept of 
Dharma inevitably encountered ; and it is at all events desirable to keep away 
from that pitfall. This can be done by acknowledging the ultimate allegiance 
of the individual to the ideal instead of the existing scheme of actual institu- 
tions. The desire to approximate to the ideal will lead to perpetual vigilance 
on the part of the body politic ; and perpetual vigilance is the condition of 
liberty. 


3. R. Mookerjeb : Demacrades of the East, p. 100, 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF JINISM* 

By 

Professor A. S. GOPANI, m.a. 

It has been now conclusively proved that Jinism is not at all an offshoot 
of Buddhism^ but it is an independent and original system of thought claiming 
perhaps more antiquity than what is generally ascribed to it. As a system 
by itself, it has, like its rival schools of thought, many outstanding characteris- 
tics in almost all of its branches, namely, logic, philosophy, physics, meta- 
physics, cosmology, biology, ethics, astrology, astronomy, etc. It has made a 
valuable contribution to the development of ancient Aryan thought and cul- 
ture. However, it is not possible for me to give in this lecture a detailed sketch 
of its various characteristics. As I hope that you are already in the know of 
the fundamental principles of all the leading schools of thought in India, I 
shall be content at the moment simply with outlining some of the prominent 
features of the Jaina thought and culture. 

(1) I shall first of all discuss the Jaina conception of Philosophy as it 
has a direct bearing on the life we ought to live. Philosophy is, unfortunately, 
such a term, as has the fate of having been ambiguously employed, thereby 
often giving rise to much confusion even in the scholarly world regarding its 
significance, aims and objects. Aristotle, for example, has defined philosophy 
to be “ the science of the first principles or beginnings Another Western 
scholar interprets it in the sense of entirely unified knowledge, while according 
to the third it is nothing more or less than the science of the Absolute. Thus 
there are as many interpretations placed on the term philosophy as there are 
authors. Which shows that the West gives us no clear-cut definition of the 
functions of Philosophy. 

In my humble opinion, among the Eastern schools of thought it is Jinism 
only which offers the practical solution as to what Philosophy stands for. It 
adopts a matter-of-fact attitude, instead of indulging in wild theories, as other 
schools have idly done, and defines philosophy as a harmonious attempt of the 
head and the heart for the removal of impediments which block the way to 
Right Vision into the metaphysics of thoughts and things, which vision leads 
us to Right Knowledge of the whole universe and alsoi of our duties to our- 
selves, to our neighbours and to the world around. Thus the Jaina definition 
of it, which is based on such sutras as or 

includes in itself an often-too-much-neglected practical 

aspect of our life. 

* Extension Lecture, delivered on September 16, 1939. 
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Taking philosophy then as a means to obtain a condition par excellence 
through Right Behaviour which arises from Right Knowledge based on Right 
Vision or Right Belief, we can at once see that the definition of philosophy 
as advanced by Jinism varies fundamentally from the idle theories of the rival 
schools of the East and the West. 

It is interesting to note at this stage how this practical attitude of the 
Jainas, as seen from its outlook on definition of philosophy, has affected its 
views concerning the soul. 

This world at once resolves itself into two main groups, to wit, the cogi- 
tative substance and the non-cogitative substance.^ The cogitative substance 
or the sentient self or the soul which is technically styled Jiva in Jaina termi- 
nology differs essentially from the Purusa of Sarhkhya philosophy which is 
entirely inert or simply a spectator.^* The latter is neither the agent nor the 
exi>eriencer, like the Jaina ftva. It has also the fate to vary from the basic 
conception of soul of the Vedanta philosophy^ which is technically called 
flvdtmd. It is nothing more or less than Avikrta Brahma confined in this 
mortal coil through avidyd. It is this immutability of the Vedlanta soul from 
which the Jaina conception disagrees. From the phenomenal point of view 
{parydydstika nay a) it is ever changing according to Jinism. It has also to 
record its protest against the Buddhistic idea of soul which is a vijndna 
<kandhajox a sanidni^ dying at every moment, because the Jaina Jiva is not 
always changing ; it is nitya from the nomenal standpoint {dravydstika nay a). 
It amounts, then, to saying that the Jaina Jiva is nitydniiyo.^ It is a practical 
hypothesis inasmuch as it admits of being verified from our everyday experi- 
ence. It i» best fitted to explain rationally and not dogmatically many of the 
anomalies which accumulate round the conceptions of Jiva or other philoso- 
phies which are, it would seem from this, not true to exi^erience. It makes the 
unobjectionable features of other schools of thought its own and putting its 
original colour on all of them, tries to soften down the hostile elements exist- 
ing between one school of thought and the other. Thus we are justified in 
saying that Jinism makes a valuable contribution to the philosophic world, 
which is independent, original and of real worth. 

(2) I am now passing on to Syddvdda, which I believe to be one of the 
most striking inventions of the Jainas regarding their philosophy. We noted 
above that the Jaina Jiva is both nitya and anitya. This nitydnitya doctrine 
of the Jaina Jiva is a necessary corollary of syddvdda which, let it be said 
in justice to Jinism, has received a rough and undeserving treatment at the 
hands of Sri Sankardcdrya. 
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Syddvdda is the doctrine of Relativity of Truth. It undertakes to show 
that every other philosophy, at the most, contains statements of partial truth, 
while it itself should be accredited with making the exposition of truth in toto. 
It will appear at the first sight that it makes a bold announcement but it does 
prove it by devising a network of sydd asti^ syan ndsti, etc. It must be said 
in fairness to Jinism that it is really here that Jinism surpasses all other forms 
of faiths and creeds. It accommodates in its fold both the theoretical and the 
practical aspects of our life. Syddvdda therefore is a distinctly original contri- 
bution of the Jainas to the Indian Logic. Every religion in India has to make 
room, and to provide at the same time, for perfect knowledge if it wants to 
live perennially. It has also been the common duty of such a living religion 
to teach the suffering humanity to go beyond the phenomenon, the mere form, 
and not to seek solace there. Jinism is by no means an exception to this rule 
but the method formulated and employed is no less original than different. 
For the acquisition, then, of such a perfect knowledge, or better say, for one’s 
own realization, it has devised and developed a philosophy of its own which 
goes under the popular name of AnekmtaVada which is a peculiar feature of 
the Jaina Logic. It is obvious that regarding a given Padartha we can make 
from a divergent point of view, different and yet contradictory statements."’^ 
A single statement can never put you in the knowledge of a thing in its 
entirety. Moreover a thing can also be viewed from the standpoints of matter, 
space, time and mode. In short, a thing cannot be comprehended at one glance 
or attempt as it has got numberless aspects or qualities or facts. Dr. Das 
Gupta seems to be lending support to this view when he speaks in his History 
of Indim Philosophy ; “ Since the most contrary characteristics of ^mfinite 
variety may be associated with a thing, affirmation made from whatever stand- 
point cannot be regarded as absolute."’^^* In other words, Syiadvada is a syn- 
thetic presentation of innumerable viewpoints. In his Religions of India, 
Hopkins writes about S^advada in the following terms : “ In contrast to the 
Nihilistic Buddhist, the Jaina assumes a doubtful attitude so that he is termed 
the may-be philosopher or a Syadvadin in opposition to the Buddhist philo- 
sopher of the void Can we not say that Hopkins misrepresents Syad- 
vada ? Sir Radhakrishnan’s following verdict on Syiadavada can be well 
quoted against this partial and hence incorrect opinion of the author of Reli- 
gions of India. Sir Radhakrishnan observes in his Indim Philosophy : The 
view is called the Syiadvada since it holds all knowledge to be only probable. 
Every position gives us only a perhaps, a may be or a Syjat.”^’-* 

It is never possible for us to affirm or deny in absolute terms about a 
particular thing the very nature of which consists of endless complexity, is 
filmy and uncertain. Distinguished scholars have maintained an opinion that 
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Syadv&da is the doctrine of Scepticism.^^ This is also a glaring mistake which 
need^ be corrected by saying that it is the Science of the Assertion of alter- 
native possibilities.^^ It is only through it that one can look at a thing with 
a wide and liberal view. And it is only through it that one can review a thing 
in all its bearings and relationships. Ever-progressing character of Reality is 
always elusive and therefore admits only of relative or conditional predication. 
The fact is this ; it always and under any circumstances recognises the possi- 
bility of predication. Every proposition is true but only under certain res- 
trictions. 

I will close the discussion of this unique feature of Jaina Logic and 
Philosophy by saying that it smooths all the apparent differences, which supply 
the ground to several philosophies, without sacrificing anything of intrinsic and 
eternal value and uproots that vanity — that ego the fruitful soil for those 
envenomed passions, and finally leads one to emancipation — the summum 
honum of life. It makes us what we really ought to be. I recommend Malli* 
Lena’s Syddvddamanjari in this connection to those interested. 

(3) I now come to Nayavdda. It should be said at the outset that this 
also forms a part and parcel of Jaina thought and culture and is older than 
the highly complicated Syadv!ada as will be seen from its simple technique. 

Nayavada is the second means of understanding things, Pramana being 
the first. It must have been clear to you from the foregoing remarks that all 
things are full of diversities, qualities and relations. To be brief, the reals are 
such complex entities as can allow being seen from different asjxjcts. And 
Naya is a technical name given to this specific act of apprehending. Every 
such act unfolds a part of the infinite meaning to which one is ushered through 
the gateway of Nayas which are theoretically infinite as the characteristics of 
the reals are also infinite.^ ^ But the Jaina writers have compressed them into 
seven groups. These are Naigama, Sarhgraha, Vyavahara, Ijwjusutra, Sabda, 
Samabhirudha and Evambhuta. 

These are further brought under two main, divisions, namely, Arthanaya 
consisting of the first four, and Sabdanaya comprising the remaining three. 
Then again they are otherwise classed : — The first three coming under Drayas- 
tika Naya while the remaining four belonging to Paryayastika Naya^*^. The 
former class has a reference to the substantial aspects, and the latter to the 
modificatory. 

As there is a close affinity between the outer structures of Syadvada and 
Nayavada there isi every possibility of mistaking one for the other. But let 
me sound a warning that such a mistake shall be considered a howler. There 
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is really speaking nothing in common between them except that they both are 
the expressions of the same point of view. But for this reason it is too much 
to! consider them as two stages of a single process of thought. They should 
rather be traced to separate sources united in a common point of view. 

Jinabhadraganik§amasramana’s Visesavasyakabhdsya contains an 
exhaustive and elaborate elucidation of Nayavada to which I would like you 
to refer to get a detailed conception of it. 

(4) I shall now deal with the Jaina metaphysics. As important as 
Syiadviada and as original as Nayavada but occupying a less showy position 
is its doctrine of Sat (Reality) which is defined asi 

which, like other two doctrines mentioned just now, namely, Syadviada and 
Nayavada, is a prominent feature of Jaina Thought and Culture which takes 
its stand exclusively on golden mean instead of erring on any of the extremes. 

Jinism calls that a substance which is Sat and which has not to depend 
on anything else for its assertion and continuation. It characterizes it {sat) 
as that which stays on in and through its own qualities or modificatory 
changes. It (sat) stands under, supports and holds together the qualities and 
modificatory changes^® which become manifest through originations and des- 
tructions in and through which the substance asserts and maintains its own 
existence and continuance at the time of its interaction with other things. 

Reality or sat according to Jaina Metaphysics has neither the beginning 
nor the end. It is always noted for its appearance and disappearance in the 
midst of permanence. At the first sight it appears to be a very peculiar doc- 
trine, and it is so. According to Hegel the nature of Reality is dialecti&l. It 
consists of thesis and antithesis harmonized and held together by synthesis. 
It can be, then, fairly admitted that this doctrine of Hegel is fully reflected in 
the Jaina doctrine of Sat, which can also be compared to a biological principle 
of metabolism which asserts through the two opposite forces of anabolism and 
katabolism. And just so the Jaina Reality has got both the positive and 
negative aspects held together in a synthetic form by its own complex nature. 

Such being the case of Reality according to Jaina metaphysics it follows 
that it should maintain as it does its identity and stability only tlirough an 
incessant process of changes consisting of origination and disintegration — 
identity in diversity and permanency through change. Stability and change 
are so interlinked with each other that they cannot be isolated though they can 
be differentiated from each other in thought and speech. 

This triple nature of Reality^® has given lise to various other philosophical 
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doctrines related to Jaina metaphysics according to: which the ultimate reals 
are five in number. 

These ultimate reals are, to put in different terms, the primary elements 
which are at the basis of the cosmos. They are jlvCy pudgala, dharmay 
odharma and or five Astikdyas. AstikayOy again, is a technical term 

meaning spatial relation, which is different from volume connected with mat- 
ter.’^^ Of these five AstihdyaSy pudgala alone is murta and the others are 
amurta even though they are Astikdyas or existences having spatial relations. 
So this world, at the foundation of which exist these reals, is neither exclusively 
composed of disconnected things without any link like the loose parts of a 
broken chain nor constituted of a single unity without any difiference or 
dualism whatsoever. It is our common experience that it has both the elements 
of unity and difference. This universe appears merely as an entity when we 
view it simply from the standpoint of unity, dismissing temporarily from our 
mind the thoughts of mutual differences which exist Between things and know- 
ledge. This standpoint of Unity is no doubt comprehensive, but it does not 
help us in our practical life. For a solution of it we have to fall back upon 
the standpoint of difference. This is exactly what we very often say, a quarrel 
between a fact and a fable. This is also a different side of that great law that 
there is always unity in difference and difference in unity. This universe 
according to Jinism, is a permanent canvas on which are always displayed 
new compositions and decompositions, unities and disunities, associations and 
dissociations. Here also, as in the definition of Jivay Jinism takes its stand ex- 
clusively on golden mean and instead of erring on any of the extremes tries to 
reconcile the antagonistic schools of thought which lay exclusive emphasis either 
on the eternal or the ephemeral aspect of a thing. 

The favourite tenet of the Jaina metaphysics is the trinity of Utpdda, 
Vyaya and Dhrauuya It runs through and under cogitative substance and 
non-cogitative substance of which this universe is composed. This is very well 
explained by a line from Syddvddamanjart : 

I'his law holds good in both the worlds animate and inanimate. Vacaka 
UmasvamI also supports this view in his Tattvdrtha Sutra by saying 

Here the word Utpdda does not mean any new product 
or creation, inasmuch as it does not believe that the world has a beginning or 
an end. Sat or an Entity is a permanent substratum on which there is an in- 
cessant display of Utpdda and Vyaya. The following verse from Haribhadra- 
suRi’s Saddarsanasamuccaya may well be quoted here : 

Warren in his book called Jainism expresses an opinion to the effect that 
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this gurui of origination {utpdda) is just to show that in this permanent uni- 
verse there is always origination of its modes or manifestations 

The sum and substance of the whole discussion regarding Jaina Meta- 
physics may be said to be that it has made room for the two contradictory 
phases— eternal and ephemeral. Destruction is involved in origination and 
origination ends into destruction. There is an incessant flow of these two on 
the permanent bed of sat. Being, as it is testified by experience, is that which 
involves a permanent unit which is incessantly losing some qualities and gain- 
ing new ones.'s^ 

(5) Now let us discuss biology. It is well known that the Jinism is a 
pre-Christian religion and biology is a product of scientific age. So it is not 
legitimate to expect a well-defined enunciation of biological principles in a sys- 
tem before us. Still however the fragmentary material which is at present 
available is so decisive as to land us on correct estimation of its principles 
from which wild and fantastic notions pertaining to gods and goblins, denizens 
and devils should be safely kept apart. 

Original research of Jaina biology consists in assuming and asserting 
the organic unity in the plant and the animal world. Vegetable kingdom is 
clearly organic. Its nature has been keenly observed and minutely described. 

There are two main divisions, namely, the plant world and the animal 
world. The first group possesses one sense throughout — the sense of contract.^- 
The second is sub-divided into four types, starting from insect such as earth- 
worm and ending in man having two, three, four or five senses as the case may 
be. 

Another innovation, as original as the former, is its spirited expositfon of 
the existence of microscopic beings. These are technically styled suksma 
ekendriya jtvas or microscopic beings having only one sense.'-^^* Earth, water, 
fire and air are the places for them to dwell in. Existence of these organisms 
in fire is a little too unscientific but we need have no hesitation in the case of 
other three as they are fully established by modem scientific researches. 

(6) Now I am turning to Jaina Physics. When we look at this universe, 
the very first idea that strikes us is the idea of order which is technically called 
cosmos. The leaf of the tree does not move ; why ? It moves ; why ? What is 
the principle — the law underlying and governing its motion and its rest ? This 
is the case everywhere in this universe. There is order, not disorder. There 
is cosmos, not chaos. 

This occupied the mind of the ancient seers. And they attempted to give 
a philosophic interpretation which was in keeping with the basic elements of 
their systems. The Vediantins said that it is Parabrahma which permeates 
through the animate and the inanimate world. It is the instmmental and the 
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material cause of everything.^* The Sarhkhyas advanced a theory of the evo- 
lution of Prakrti which was at the root of everything.'^® The Jainas had also 
their own say in the matter.^^ Let us see in the following few lines the chain 
of reasoning adopted by them in order to provide for and justify order in the 
universe. 

They start with a fundamental hypothesis that jiva and pudgala can be 
at the most a material cause and no more. In order to give adequate place 
to instrumental cause, they had to devise some other principles controlling and 
conditioning motion and rest, to which they gave the technical names of 
dharma and adharma — the essential principles of Jaina Physics. 

They have, moreover, invested the jiva and the pud gala with the power 
of motion by virtue of which they can go to any place even in the world 
beyond. If they are not made to move, they will stick fast to the place and 
the point for ever, thereby making progress impossible. So they wanted jiva 
and pudgala to move and to rest in such a way as to beget order and keep it. 
It was desirable not to disturb the existing order of things and at the same 
time to accommodate for progress. They were quite conscious that they had 
to steer clear of these difficulties which have overtaken and perhaps upset the 
rival schools of thought. 

So they invented the two physical principles called Dharma and Adharma. 
They have here a distinct and specific implication. In other words, they are 
not used here in the ordinary sense of religion and irreligion as in Jaina ethics 
and elsewhere. 

Dharma is allotted a duty of supplying free movement to the jiva and 
pudgala and the function entrusted to adharma is to arrest wanton move- 
ments of the flying jwa and pudgala. So they are the regulating factors — the 
instrumental causes of motion and rest — of progress and inertia. 

They are not the absolute principles ; they have therefore to move with 
full regard to and in complete harmony with each other. For if the fonner 
alone is to work, the world will be out of joint ; its centre will shift and 
consequently it will be out of its axis. And if the latter is to function alone 
with complete disregard to the former there will be cosmic paralysis. The long 
and short of it is that they are not principles-in-themselves. 

Now let us see what is the Jaina description of the nature of these princi- 
ples, and conclude. 

They have neither the qualities of jwa nor of pudgala. They are non- 
physical, non-discrete and non-atomic. They are entirely simple, that is to 
say, they are a single unit throughout. Their full denominations are Dhar- 
mdstikdya and Adharmdstikdya. They are neither corporeal nor have they 
any form. They are neither light nor heavy. They are also not the objects 
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of sense-perception. Their existence is merely felt and inferred through their 
functions. They are hypothetical assumptions. This, in short, is the descrip- 
tion of the Jaina physics. 

Now I shall discuss Ahimsd. Ahimsd and Jinism are so vitally connected 
with each other that the real conception of Jaina thought and culture shall for 
ever remain incomplete without a reference to Ahimsd. The popular belief 
that Jaina Dharma is Ahimsd Dharma is well-founded. It is the backbone of 
Jaina Ethics as Anekantavdda is the backbone of Jaina Philosophy. Of the 
three constituents of Jinism Ahimsd or non-injury is the first.^<^ It is the first 
and the foremost qualification required by one who wants to walk on the path 
leading to a land of joy, glory and immortality. It is the first of the five vows 
and has got to be observed irrespective of Time and Space. It means non- 
injury to any living organism (moving or non-moving), small or great, 
whether it is a beast or a bird, an insect or an animal. Not only should one 
not practise injury in action but one should not do so even in thought and 
speech. This much does not suffice. It further stipulates that not only should 
one directly do injury but one should not make others do it and also should 
not approve when one is actually doing injury. 

This makes all the difference which exists there between the Jaina and 
the Bauddha conception of Ahimsd. The Bauddhas say that one should not 
directly deal injury. That is all. This gives them a license, in a way, to buy 
meat from a butcher and use it, seeking satisfaction that they are exempt from 
the sin which they might have otherwise incurred. 

This is what is preached and actually practised by them. On the con- 
trary the Jainas hold that not only is this not permissible but morally ^Culpable 
also. It is expressly laid down in the Jaina doctrine of Ahimsd that injury to 
life should not be inflicted, encouraged and approved in mind, speech and 
deed. So there is a clear line of demarcation between the same doctrines as 
conceived by both the rival schools of thought— Jinism and Buddhism. If the 
principle of Ahimsd is to be rightly and rigidly followed, the nine types of 
cruelty, as defined above, should be abandoned at any cost. 

MahavIra has, no doubt, intentionally made the principle of Ahimsa as 
perfect in detail as was possible for him with a view to using it as a success- 
fully counteracting force against the himsd which ran riot in his days. It was 
his earnest wish — ^nay, the mission of his life — to humanize the inhuman 
society, to give tone of the diseased morality of his time. Before a few decades 
this Jaina principle of Ahimsd was ridiculed. But now we are made to ac- 
knowledge, thanks to Mahatma Gandhi, the wide range of its infinite possi- 
bilities and applications as a spiritual force. It was formerly considered as 
a weakness of human mind ; now it is a colossal force never failing when 
everything else has failed. The fable of bygone days is assuming to-day the 
force of a fact. What Jaina Ahimsd is, and can really be, has been amply 
illustrated by the life of Gandhiji. 
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(8J Last but not the least is the doctrine of Karma. This doctrine of 
karma is the keystone supporting the grand edifice of Jaina Ethics. Karma is 
neither prior nor posterior to soul but it is attached to it from time imme- 
morial. In other words, its metaphysical entity has neither the beginning nor 
the end. So the relation between the karma and the soul — the deed and the 
doer — is one of a phenomenal conjunction. This universe including hells and 
heavens, solar system and the lunar system, and an ant or an elephant, a 
microbe or a man, and all the sentient things, is thus subject to this inexorable 
Law of Causation otherwise called Law of karma ; and omnipotent is the 
effect thereof in this phenomenal universe. The life as we have lived in the 
hoary past, as we live at the present moment, and as we shall live in the un- 
known future was, is and shall never be an allotment of a power, unquestion- 
able and unknowable, working upon us from without but was, is and shall 
for ever be a resultant force — a composite effect of the deeds we have done, are 
doing and shall do in future. The deed without a doer is a non-entity and the 
doer cannot escape from the clutches of the deeds he has done, good or bad.^^ 
The smiles and the frowns of an autocratic ruler do not and cannot mend or 
mar our future. The prince will be reduced to a state of a pauper if his deeds 
are not princely ; a pauper will elevate himself to the position of a prince if 
he is princely within. We have to work out our own freedom from within ; 
we should not watch and wait for the favours of a power existing elsewhere 
outside our soul. It declares at once the dignity and the equality of all the souls 
in any forms of their existences and teaches that every soul stands erect and 
independent of the so-called inscrutable will and power of any superior Being. 
Thus are the makers and the moulders of oui own fate : we are the archi- 
tects of our own fortune ; it is we who do, and that is why it is we who can 
undo also. This is exactly the position of karma philosophy in the Jaina sys- 
tem, which differs from Vedi^tic conception inasmuch as it debars the all- 
pervading influence of a Supreme Being from stepping in. For a detailed 
study of this unique principle one should refer to Devendrasuri’s Karma- 
granthas. 

By way of concluding remarks I must mention that the important message 
which Jinism has to convey to the suffering humanity is the attainment of 
emancipation that can only be effected by successfully and simultaneously 
employing right belief, right knowledge and right conduct. These three are 
equally emphasized by Jinism ; hence an isolation of any one of the three is 
denounced outright. There are religious schools which lay most emphasis 
either on Bhakti such as the BMgavata school, or only on Karma such as the 
Purvamlmdnsa school. But according to Jinism no such onesided emphasis 
is acceptable as the correct path leading to emancipation. 

To effect a cure of a malady, faith in the efficacy of a medicine, knowledge 
of its use and actual taking of it : these three together are essential, so also 


32 . SiDDHASENA DiVAKARA : Dvdtrimsika, first verse, 26 . 
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to get emancipation, faith in the efficacy of Jinism, its knowledge and actual 
practising of it : these three are quite indispensable. The universal malady of 
worldly misery which every soul is suffering from can be cured by this triple 
panacea— the ratnatraya as it has been technically called. 

The high value of Jinism consists in its adopting a practical attitude to 
philosophy, metaphysics, ethics etc. It always takes its stand, let me say once 
more, on golden mean, instead of erring on any of the extremes, as we saw in 
its definition of philosophy — of soul and of sat as well as in the discussions 
about Syadvada and Nayavdda. It tries, wherever possible, to reconcile the 
antagonistic schools of thought just as we saw while discussing Jaina meta- 
physics. It is a favourite dogma of Jinism to evaluate a thing in terms of 
practical utility. It accepts only that which is logically tenable as illustrated 
through its karmic doctrine which dismisses the autocracy and the interference 
of a Supreme Being. 

From the foregoing remarks it may be seen that Jinism has made a sub- 
stantial contribution to the development of Aryan thought and culture. Its 
philosophy is strictly dualistic as it believes in a separate existence of soul and 
matter. Its ethics is grounded on the principle of Ahimsa. Its attitude towards 
rival scholars of thought is soley regulated by its philosophy of Anekdnta. It 
is a system really abounding in principles of Peace and Tolerance. 



HISTORICAL DATA IN BHASA 

By 

Shri a. D. PUSALKER, m.a., ll.b. 

The thirteen Bhiasa plays can be classified under (i) the Mahdbhmata 
plays, viz., the Dutavdkya, Dutaghatotkaca, Kmmhhara, Urubhcnga, 
Madhyama and Pancardtra ; (ii) the Rdmdyana plays, viz., the Pratimd and 
Abhi^eka ; (iii) the Krma play, viz., the Bdlacarita ; (iv) romances or legen- 
dary plays, viz., the Avimdraka and Cmudatta ; and (v) the Udayana plays, 
viz., the Pratijndyaugand hardy ana and Svapnavdsavadatta.^ 

Turning first to the Mahdbhdrata plays, we find that the poet has taken 
some central ideas from the epic and has introduced slight changes with a view 
to characterization, etc. In the Madhyama, Pancardtra and Dutaghatotka^a, 
however, the poet has only the characters from the epic and has invented 
stories around themJ^ There is no basis in the Mahdbhdrata for the Bhima- 
Hi<Jimha visit as portrayed in the’ Madhyama, or for the sacrifice of Duryo- 
dhaiia and his stipulation with Droija and the final cow-raid with Abhimanyu 
to his side as told in the Pancardtra, or finally for the embassy of Ghatotkaca 
which forms the plot of the Dutaghatotkaca. The embassy of Kr-sna is 
described in the Dutavdkya, but the picture-scroll therein is a pure invention 
of the^x)et. The Karnabhdra deals with the parting of Kania with his armour 
as a gift to Indra in disguise ; but Bh&sa has transferred the incident to the 
battle-field. The Urubhanga is concerned with the pounding of the thighs bf 
Duryodhana in the gaddyuddha. 

After what Shri Munshi has written on the historicity of the Bharata 
war, one is justified, I think, in treating the incidents relating to the Pandavas 
6nd Kauravas in the epic as purely romantic having no historical value as 
iuch.'^ The changes, introduced in the epic story while adapting it for his 
plays by Bhasa, were for specific requirements. Thus, the innovations in the 
Pancardtra and Orubhafiga are intended to show Duryodhana and Kapia in 
a favourable light. The omission in the Dutavdkya, while describing the 


1. In this article I am starting with the following conclusions I have else- 
where proved, viz., that Bhasa is the author of the thirteen so-called Trivandrum 
Plays ; that he belongs to the pre-Mauryan epoch ; and that the Cdrudatta is the 
original of the Mjcchahcdika, — cf. Bhasa — A Study, Lahore, 1940, Chapters 1, 2, 3 
and 6. 

2. For a detailed analysis and critical study of these and other Bhiasa plays, 
cf. Bhasa — A Study, Chapters 7 and 8. 

3. Cf. Thakkar Vassanji Madhavji Lectures for 1939 ; specially Bharatiya 
Vidyd, I, pp. 84-85, wheie appears a summary of the fifth lecture in which the pro- 
blem has been dealt with. 
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picture of the denuding of Draupadi, of the miracle of Kr$na supplying new 
garments to Draupadi each time one was taken off by Duhsasana, has led 
Dr. WiNTERNiTZ to assume that ‘‘this miracle of garments is a very late 
interpolation ” in the epic.* The conclusion, however, is not justified as the 
omission may be deliberate in the drama, in ordei to save Duryodhana from 
enjoying the sight of his shame ; or again, as observed by Dr. Keith, the 
omission may be due “ to the difficulty of exhibiting this by the painter’s 
art. 

With regard to the Ramayana plays, the incidents described in which 
may be treated as historical, it is found that Bhasa follows Ramayana in the 
main. The central idea of the Pratima concerning the statue-houses is en- 
tirely the poet’s invention ; but, on the whole, barring the few places where 
the poet wants to show the characters on a higher level, there are no material 
changes from the epic. 

The Balacarita describes the childhood of Krsna not differing from the 
similar accounts handed down to us in the epics and the Purdnas. 

So, the Mahdbhdrata, the Ramayana and the Krsna dramas do not yield 
us any historical data beyond what is found in their sources. 

The Avmdraka contains an admixture of supernatural elements with 
some popular folklore. Some of the incidents described in the Avimdraka are 
found in a different form in the Kathdsaritsdgara, etc., but no historical 
material can be extracted from them-. The Cdrudotta, as it stands, contains 
absolutely no reference to the ix)litical revolution which forms the bye-plot of 
its expanded version, the Mrcchakaiika. The problem of the histori:'ity of 
that revolution is beyond the scope of the present article. 

Finally we come to the Udayana plays which supply us with an amount 
of historical data. Udayana Vatsaraja, Pradyota Mahasena, Daisaka, Yaugan- 
dharayapa, Vlasavadatta, Padmavati, etc., are the principal dramatis personae. 
The Udayana legend has been the fountain of inspiration to a number of 
dramatists and references to the legend are found not only in various branches 
of Sanskrit literature but in Jain and Buddhist works also". Before proceeding 
with our investigation of historical events, it would facilitate reference and 
comparison if the version of the Udayana story as found in Bhasa is given 
here. Then the points of difference in the various Brahmanical, Buddhist 
and Jain versions will be briefly considered. 

4. History of Indian Literature, I, p, 344 n 2. 

5' Sanskrit Drama, p. 98. 

6. Cf. Bhasa — A Study, pp. 89, 237. 

7. Cf. the dramas, Priyadarsikd, Ratndvali, Tdpasavalsardja, Vdayanacarita, 
Vmdvdsavadatta, Unmddavdsavadatla, etc. ; also Mahdbhdsya, IV. 3. 87 ; Arthasdslra, 
IX. 7 ; Vinaya Pifakam, 2. 290-2 ; Cullavagga, II. 1. 12-15 ; Ahguttara Nikdya, 8. 42. 
4 ; 8. 43. 4 ; etc. ; Samyutta Nikdya, 35-127.; Jdtakas Nos. 353, 409, 497 ; Tri^asfi- 
saldkdpurusacarita, X. 11 ; Vipdkabutra, I. 5 ; Bhagavatisutra, HI. XII. 2 ; Kumar a- 
pdlapratibodha, I. 6 ; for fuller particulars, cf. Priyi^cirsikd, ed. G. K., Nariman, 
Intr, pp. Ixii-ixxvi. 
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Udayana. the young and proud king of Vatsas with his capital at Kausambi, 
belonged to the celebrated Bharata family and was descended from Satanlka and 
Sahasranika. He was handsome and fond of music, and had a eleven and faithful 
minister in Yaugandharayana. Udayana Vatsaraja turned down the proposal of 
king Pradyota Mahasena of Avanti to marry his beautiful daughter Vasavadatta. 
So Pradyota had recourse to a stratagem to capture Vatsaraja. Knowing Vatsaraja’s 
weakness he placed a blue-coloured auspicious elephant in the borders of the Vatsa 
kingdom with armed soldiers concealed in it. The ever watchful Yaungandharayana 
was a bit late in getting news of the ruse and before he could warn his master the 
latter was taken a prisoner to Ujjayini, the capital of Pradyota. There Vatsaraja 
was told to give lessons in music to Vasavadatta. Yaugandharayana followed his 
master at Ujjayini along with Riimanvan and Vasantaka, the trio disguised respec- 
tively as a madman, a Buddhist monk and a Brahmana beggar. They planned 
some means of escape for Vatsaraja : but on hearing of his love at first sight for 
Vasavadatta, they changed their plan so that Vasavadatta also should acco-mpany 
their master in his escape. Accordingly the king Udayana Vatsaraja was able to 
hoodwink the guards and cross the frontiers of the Avanti kingdom with Vasavadatta. 
Yaugandharayana, however, was captured a prisoner of war, but Pradyota honoured 
him by the present of gold chalice. Pradyota decided to celebrate the marriage of 
the effigies of the lovers. 

After some years, Udayana lost major part of his kingdom to Aruni. Yaugan- 
dharayana, the astute politician, was not slow to perceive that in order to recover 
the lost kingdom it was necessary to contract friendship with Darsaka, king of 
Magadha. So he planned Udayana’s marriage with Padmavati, the sister of the 
Magadha king. For the purpose of effecting that marriage, Yaugandharayana took 
VavSavadatta in confidence and spread the (false) report of her death in fire. Then 
disguising himself as a parivrajaka, he took VavSavadatta to Rajagrha in the guise 
of his sister, a Brahmin prositahhartrka, and kept her with Padmavati. Vatsaraja 
went ^0 Darsaka to seek his aid against Aruni. The latter offered his sister in 
marriage to Udayana and he accepted her. After the marriage, Vatsaraja’s army, 
with the help of the Magadha forces, utterly routed the rebel Aruni and Vatsaraja 
regained his kingdom. Padmavati came to know the identity of her new friend, 
viz., Vasavadatta, from the portraits sent by Pradyota. Then Yaugandliarayana 
made his appearance and everything was cleared. 

Before proceeding to compare the above version with the other sources, 
it is material to deal with an important particular in Bhasa’s story of the 
legend, which according to Diwan Bahadur Dhruva, has so far escaped the 
attention of all scholars^. There is, however, no basis for Dhruva's interpre- 
tation except the unwarranted emendation of the text proposed by him by 
which hei drops the material v^ords in the passage.^ All the sources must, 
therefore, be deemed to be unanimous with regard to the trap used by 
Pradyota. A real departure in Bhasa from all other sources is with respect 
to Aruni who, according to Bhasa, usurped the Vatsa kingdom^''. There is 
absolutely no reference to Aruni or to any other enemy taking the Vatsa king- 

8. Pradhdnani Pratijnd, 2nd Edn., Inti., pp. 24-25. 

9. Pratijndymgcmdhardyana, Trivandrum, 1920, p. 21~cT^ 

3T ^3T I ^ I is changed to 

I (Pradhdnant Pratijnd, p. 21 n. 37) 

10. Svapmvdsavadatta, Trivandrum, 1924, pp. 116-118, 
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dom in any other version of the Udayana legend. There is, further, nothing 
in the other versions as to Yaugandharayana being left behind to fight with 
the Avanti army as also about his being captured and subsequently released 
after honouring him^^. 

The Katkasaritsdgara of Somadeva which proclaims itself to be an exact 
copy of the Brhutkatha by Guniadhya,’^ presents some changes from Bhiasa 
in addition to those noted above. The reason for entering into matrimonial 
alliance with the Magadhas is said to be for increasing the Vatsa kingdom ; 
Vatsaraja is said to be in the know of Yaugandharayasia's plot through 
Narada’s prophecy ; Vatsaraja goes to Magadha, according to the Kathdsarit- 
sdgara, expressly for marrying with Padmavati, who is stated to be the 
daughter of the Magadha king, who is wrongly called Pradyota.^'^ 

In the Buddhist versions, Udayana is represented as teaching the secret 
of taming elephants to Vasavadatta and not music as is told in the Sanskrit 
and Jain versions. In the Buddhist and Jain records, again, the teacher 
(Udayana) and the pupil (Vasavadatta) are separated by a curtain, and 
Udayana is passed off as a leper and Vasavadatta as a: hunch-back or blind 
by one eye. Once the secret is out when they see each other, love springs 
between them which ends in their marriage through Yaugandharayana’ s 
tactics. 

It will thus be seen that there is unanimity in all the sources with regard 
to the main story. Dr. Gune states that the points of difference in the Jain 
story with that as given by Bhasa are due to Bhasa’s changing the story to 
suit the stage. He concludes that the Kathdsaritsdgara, the Jain version and 
Bhasa had independent sources,^^ In view of the date we have assigned to 
Bhasa we hold that Bhasa’s story represents the true state of affairs as he is 
the oldest of all the sources. 

That Udayana and Pradyota were contemporaries is accepted by all ver- 
sions of the story. Bhasa, Buddhist and Jain sources, Brhatkathdslokasam- 
graha and the Purmas represent Pradyota as the king of Avanti, whereas 
the Kathdsaritsdgara and certain corrupt passages in the Purdt^as style him 
as the king of Magadha naming Mahiasena as the king of Avanti.^’^ This has 
led to a difference of opinion among scholars about the date and country of 
Pradyota ; some scholars hold that Pradyota was the king of Magadha and 
preceded Buddha by some centuries thus making him generations earlier than 
Udayana who is admitted^ as the contemporary of Buddha.^^ xhe basis for 


11. Cf. Pratijndyaugandhardyana, IV. 6; pp. 111-126. 

12. Cf. r. 10 : I 

13. Kathwaritsdgara, Tarangas 11-17 ; cf. 15. 19 : ‘ ’ 

14. Annals of the Bhand, 0. R, Inst., II, pp. 13-15. 

15. Cf. Ray Chaudhury, Politicdl History of Ancient India, 4th Edn. p. 97 
n 3 ; also, J. Sen. Ind. Hist. Qtly, 1930, pp. 679, 691. 

16. Bhide, The Prctdyota Dynasty of the Puranas, Journal of the Behar & 
Orissa Res. Soc, 1921, pp. 106-112 ; Ketkar, Prdctna Mahdrd^tra, Poona, 1935, 
pp. 140-146 ; Ganapati Sastri, Bhdsa*s Works : A Critical Study, p. 123. 
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the inclusion of Pradyota’s name in the Magadha records seems to be, as 
suggested by Prof. Rapson, that Pradyota of Avanti held suzerainty over 
Magadha also.^^ In view of the summing up of the problem by Prof. A. 
Ghosh who has refuted the contrary views, as also of the practical 
unanimity in all the sources, we do not think it necessary to pursue the topic 
here, and accept the idientity of Pradyota and Mahasena and take Avanti. as 
the province over which Pradyota Mahiasena ruled. 

The next important question raised by Bhiasa is about the historicity of 
king Darsaka, whom he mentions as the king of Magadha, and as the con- 
temporary of Udayana and Pradyota. The problem is complicted by absence 
of any reference to a king of that name in the Magadha lists as given by 
Buddhist and Jain writers. Geiger, and following him Dr. Ray Chau- 
DHURY and others doubt the existence of king Daiisaka though he appears 
as the succiessor of Ajiatasatru in the Puranas and other Sanskrit works and 
in Bhasa.^^ Dr. Vincent Smith, however, rightly refuses to believe the “in- 
dubitable authority of the Mahavamsa which according to him is “ a 
muddled account,” and includes Darsaka as the king of Magadha betweien 
Ajataf^tru and Udiayi.^^ Prof. Rapson also holds the Buddhist genea- 
logy preserved in the Mahavamsa to be “ not above suspicion,” but he does 
not give any verdict as to the historicity of Darsaka.^^ Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar, 
who prefers to rely on the Mahavamsa identifies Darsaka with Nagacfcasaka 
who is mentioned as the last king in the Mahavamsa but, apart from con- 
flicting with historical evidence, phonetic law, according to Dr. Pradhan, seems 
to be against changing Darsaka to Niagadasaka.^^ And again, omission of 
the nime of Nagadasaka from the list as given in the Divydvadana shows 
that even the Buddhist sources are not unanimous about the historical reality 
of Nagad!asaka,24 Dr. Jayaswal has accepted the historicity of king Dar§aka 
of Magadha ; but curiously enough, there is no reference to Darsaka even by 
way of footnote in his edition of Aryamanjttsnmulakalp^, which does not 
mention Dar^a.^'* Perhaps it may be, as suggested by Dr. Pradhan, that 
Darsaka was one of the sons of Ajiatasatru and was taking part in' adminis- 
trative affairs during his father's lifetime and that Ajatasatru was immediately 

17. Cambridge History of India, Vol. I, Ancient India, p. 311. According to 
Prof. Rapson, “ That the Pradyota of the Puranas and the Pradyota of Ujjain were 
one and the same person docs not admit of question — op, cit., p. 311. 

18. Some Problems about the Pradyotas of Avanti, Journal of Indian History, 
XI, pp. 288-297. 

19. Mahavamsa, Trans, 1912, pp. xlix, xlv ; Ray Chaudhury, op. cit., p. 175 ; 
Bhandarkar, Carmkhad Lectures, 1919, pp. 59, 69, 71. 

20. Early History of India, 4th Edn, p. 39 n 1 ; also, pp. 48, 51 ; also, Oxford 
History of India, 1922, pp. 47, 70. 

21. Cam. Hist. Ind, I, p. 312. 

22. Carmichael Lectures, pp. 71, 80. 

23. Chronology of Ancient India, Calcutta University Press, pp. 212-213. 

24. Cf. Ray Chaudhury, op. cit., p. 175. 

25. Cf. Journ. Asiatic Society of Bengd, 1913, pp. 267-269 ; Imperial History 
of India, Lahore, 1934, pp. 10, 24 (st. 324), 
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succeeded by Udayin. The period of 52 years assigned to Ajata^tru in the 
Mahdvamsa, according to Dr. Pradhan, includes 24 years during which 
Darsaka was at the helm of state affairs.^^^ Thus Brahmanic tradition has 
been reconciled by Dr. Pradhan with that as found in the Mahavamsa. Bha- 
sa’s testimony, therefore, coupled with the statements in the Puranic and other 
works proves the historicity of Darsaka. 

Yet another point raised by Bhasa is about Aruni, the rebel king who 
drove Udayana Vatsaraja out of his kingdom. As already stated, no refer- 
ence is found to this Aruni in any old work. According to Bhiasa, Arupi 
appears to have been ruling to the north of the Ganges.^- On account of a 
statement in the RatnavaU that a king of Kosala was Udayana’s enemy. 
Dr. Bhandarkar inclines to take Aruni as a king of Kosala. Mr. Soman 
suggests that he may have been a king of Persia. 2-* In the present state of 
our knowledge, however, it is difficult to state anything about Aruni. 

There are some stray references in the works of Bhasa, e.g., to Brahma- 
datta of Kampilya, or to the ruling families of the period, etc.,*"'^ but they 
do not supply us with historical data. As regards big towns of the period, 
we know from Bhasa that Rajagrha was the capital of Magadha"^^ and that 
Pataliputra was then but a small town.'^^ Confirmation for these statements 
may be found in the facts that it was Bimbisara, a predecessor of Darsaka 
who built Rajagrha and made it the capital of Magadha ; and Pataliputra 
was fortified by Ajatasatru, but the capital was transferred there in the reign 
of his grandson Udayin, i.e., after Darsaka’s time.^”^ 

Thus, Bhasa supplies us with historical data of the Buddhist period, most 
of which, as we have seen, are corroborated by other independent sources. 


26. Chronology oj Ancient India, pp. 212, 228, 246. 

27. Cf. Svapnavdsavadatta, Trivandrum, 1924, pp. 116-118, V. 12. 

28. Carmicluiel Lectures, p. 62. 

29. Bhasa! s Works, Marathi Trans, Intr, pp. 223-225. 

30. Svapnavdsavadatta, pp. 104-105 ; Pratijndyaugandhardyana, II. 8 ; Avi- 
mdraka, pp. 11-12. 

31. Cf. Svapnavdsavadatta, p. 14. 

32. Cf. Cdrudatta, p. 51. 

33. Smith, Early Hist. Irtd., 4th Ed, pp. 32, 38-39. 



TH£ NINTH MANpALA OF THE RGVEDA* 

By 

Dr. MANILAL PATEL, ph. d. (Marburg) 

I 

Students of the Vedas know that the Ninth Man4da (‘Book’) of the 
Pgveda is unique in the sense that all its hymns are addressed to one single 
deity, Soma by name. In the whole of the Rgveda excepting the Ninth 
Mmi4ala, we come across only 4 hymns (namely ; 1, 91 ; VIII, 48 ; 79 ; and 
X, 25) which are exclusively addressed to Soma ; there are, besides, a few 
other hymns (viz. I, 187 ; VIII, 72 ; and X, 144) which can be taken as partly 
addressed to Soma. These hymns of the Books other than the Ninth Mattdala 
describe mostly the physical and magical effect of Soma on his^ drinker. 
Generally speaking, the sacrificial priests take it for granted that the Soma 
juice is ready for drink when Indra or some other deity is invited to the Soma- 
sacrifice ; only occasionlly do they make reference to the preparation of Soma. 

We find, however, a fair number of hymns in the Rgveda which have as 
their theme the ceremonious Soma-preparation. They are named in RV. IX, 67, 
31-32 pavanianih (adj. to icah), that is to say, they are addressed to Soma- 
pdvanj^a-, to the self-purifying, self-refining Soma. The whole ritualistic 
procedure concerning Soma-preparation in the Rgvedic times is comprised 
within these hymns. Inasmuch as these pavamcmtff (hyn^) assume a special 
place as against all other hymns, they are grouped in a special Book, namely ; 
the Ninth Maijdala. of the Rgveda. In view of this special grouping, the 
Ninth Ma'odala may be said to be a supplementary volume and second adden- 
dum to the collections of the individual priestly families of the first eight 
Books. 


11 

The main idea underlying all these Pavamana-hymns is that the laborious 
and skilful work of the Soma-priest, the Adhvaryu, proceeds much better 


* The present essay was prepared by me about 12 years back at the instance of 
the late Professor Karl F. Geldnk? under whom 1 was then studying at Marburg. 
He had rendered it into German with a view to publishing it as introduction to his 
translation of the Ninth Maudala. As, however, that has not as yet seen the light 
of the day, I am publishing the original essay, gratefully recalling that it had the 
benefit of Geldnek’s scholarly revision. — ^The essay will be completed in the next 
part of this Journal. 

1. Soma- is masc. ; haorna-, the exact Avestan equivalent of Soma, is also masc. 
Skt. V sw- Avestan V hu- = “ to press ” ; tlie word Soma-, therefore, literally 
means “ the pressed juice.” 
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“when it is accompanied by good speech.” Between the Soma-preparation 
and the good speech there exists a reciprocal spiritual effect ; see, for 
example : 

tarn id vardhmtu no giro vatsani samsUvarir iva 1 

yd mdrasya hrdamsdnih |1 IX, 61, 14. 

“May our speeches increase him — just as the cows that have one com- 
mon youngling increase their calf, — who has won the heart of Indra ! ” Then 
in the same hymn in stanza 23c it is begged of Soma : pundno vardha no 
gir\ah “ Increase our speeches that clarify thee ! The stimulating words of 
the poet are to Soma a treat to enjoy (IX, 71, 3) ; they strengthen him (IX, 
17, 4 ; I, 91, 11), make him eloquent (IX, 97, 32d) and further the flow and 
the process of purification and filtering of the Soma-juice (IX, 8, 4b ; 37, 6 ; 
64, 10. 16 ; 65, 16 ; 71, 6 ; 72, Ic ; 96, 15 ; 106, 11 ; 113, 5d ; I, 187, 11). 
They give him also the clear, beautiful form ( IX, 2, 7 ; 14, 2 ; 15, 8 ; 17, 7 ; 

26, 1 ; 29, 2 ; 40, 1 ; 43, 2-3 ; 63, 20 ; 68, 7 ; 86, 24d ; 97, 22ab ; 105, 2 ; AV. 

IV, 24, 4 : sukrdJ^ pdvate brdhmasumbhitah) . Nor does Soma lack in reci- 
procity. He, on his part, stimulates thought and inspires eloquence of the 
Rgvedic poet, strengthens and enlightens him, and purifies his words so that 
the latter may give the former a good shape {IX, 95, 1-5 ; 21, 7 ; 2, 7ab ; 9, 

8 ; 20, 7 ; 21, 2 ; 40, 5 ; 47, 4 ; 61, 23 ; 64, 26 ; 69, 2 ; 72, 5 ; 90, 6 ; 107, 

18 ; 108, 10 ; I, 46, 5 ; and X, 25, 1 ) . Soma is called the father, the genera- 
tor, or the lord of thoughts {put in IX, 76, 4 ; janita in 96, 5 ; pdtib in 11, 8 ; 
75, 2 ; 99, 6), the arouser of thoughts (IX, 86, 1 ; 88, 3), the finder of thoughts 
(IX, 44, 6 ; Safikh. Sr. S. VIII, 8, 6), the guide of thoughts (IX, 1^3, 4), 
the tongue of truth {rtdsya jihvt in IX, 75, 2), and the path-finder of the 
poets {padavth kavlnam in IX, 96, 6. 18). Soma reveals the divine mysteries 
(IX, 95, 2 ; IV, 58, 2 ; X, 123, 4) ; with the eye of the sun he sees the secret 
place of heaven (IX, 10, 9). 

The cult of Soma and the art of composing hymns have grown closely to- 
gether. The Soma-sacrifice was the best fostering soil for the IJgvedic poet. 
The Aryan character of the Soma-cult is again and again emphasized (IX, 
63, 5. 14 ; 73, 5d ; 92, 5d). 


Ill 

The Soma-juice was prepared from an indigenous plant that grew in Iran 
and in North-western India. It is said in the Rgvedr. that the plant grows 
in mountains (IX, 82, 3 ; 18, 1 ; 46, 1 ; 62, 4 ; V, 85, 2), or in the vicinity of 
the mountains and in the domain of rivers (upahvare girmam scmgathe ca 
nadindm . . .in VIII, 6, 28). Soma is spoken of as king of o^adhi or virudh 
(X, 97, 18. 19 ; IX, 114, 2 ; AV. VI, 15, 3 ; V, 24, 7) and is a kind of creeper 
— something between atasd and vdnc (X, 89, 5c), that is, either a shrub or 

2. See also IX, 72, Ic : udvlcam irdyuti hinvdte matt IX, 97, 32d : ... 

htnvdno vdcam matihhUf. kavtndm. 
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a bush. And yet we find him once being referred to as a tree (vrksd in X, 
94, 3). The plant is characterized to be reddish (VII, 98, 1 ; X, 94, 3 ; 144, 
5). Perhaps, however, this refers to the colour of the sap. The unmixed 
juice is sharp or pungent in taste (III, 48, 3 ; VIII, 72, 2 ; Ind. St. X, 370) 
and by colour either gold-yellow {hdri, Av. zairi), brown (babhru), yellow- 
brown {hdrim babhrum in IX, 98, 7), red {mutid in IX, 11 4 ; 45, 3 ; 78, 
4 ; sona in IX, 97, 13 ; arusd in IX, 25, 5 ; etc.), yellowish red {hdrim arusdm 
in IX, 89, 3 ; 111, 1), or yellowish {gaurd in X, 100, 2)\ Soma becomes, 
however, white when mixed with milk (IX, 74, 7-8), or reddish (IX, 61, 21). 
His different colours {visva rup'ani) ^ire often referred to, for example, in IX, 
25, 4 ; VI, 41, 3. Stress is laid upon his fragrance in IX, 97, 19 ; 107, 2. 
According to Sat. Br. Ill, 4, 3, 13 the name of the Soma-p^ant was imnd (cf. 
RV. X, 30, 9c). As to the later substitutes^ of Soma we already get a hint 
in RV. X, 89, 5.'^ 

The Soma-plant could only be a kind of Ephedra®. This is called ‘‘ Hum ” 
till today in and round about Afghanistan^ The plant is a stiff bush, three 
feet high, with thick, erect, articulate branches devoid of leaves. It grows on 
stony, barren soil. Its fruit is red and pulpy and taken by children. The 
branches are used for preparing a yellow colour and pulverized for use as 
a masticatory substance. The Afridi tribes squash the branches and soak 
them in cold water. The extract thus obtained serves as medicine against 
fever. This plant is met with in the whole of Turkestan, in North- and 
Middle-Iran, and in the North-Western Himalayas. It grows then in a wide 
semi-circle around the areas in which we may seek the home of the Rgveda^ . 

According to Rgveda, the plant gives out a whitish juice called “ white 
milk of cow ” (IX, 91, 3), also milk of the branches ” (IX, 107, 12), 


3. These colour-words are also used to denote the respective colours of horses 
or steers in the Rgveda. 

4. Cf. Roth in ZDMG. Vol. XXXV, p. 688. 

5. Soma-substitutes: traiimondni in X, 89, 5d. Sayana : pratimanathniani 

pratirddhlyamundni. Usually the Soma-substitutes in post-Rgvedic literature are 
called prativesdh (Ait. Br. VII. 32, 4) ; see also Sat. Br. IV, 5, 10, 2 f. 

6. According to Geldner (orally) : “perhaps Ephedra intermedia, or pachy- 
clada.” 

7. Aitchison, Notes on Products of Western Afghanistan and North Eastern 
Persia, p. 64 ; and Modi, The Religious Ceremonies and Customs of the Parsecs 
(1922), p. 303. 

7^. About three years after the above lines were written, a highly instructive 
article, “ on the Ephedra, the Hum Plant, and the Soma ”, by Sir Aurel Stein 
appeared in BSOS. Vol. VI (1930-32), pp. 501-517. Therein (p. 513) he says : 
“ If our surmise is right as to the wild rhubarb, in one or another of its closely 
allied species, having been the plant from which the Soma of early Vedic times and 
the Haoma sung in the Yasna was obtained, it will help to confirm the belief that 
the border territories. . .where nowadays the North-west Frontier of India meets 
Afghanistan, were at an early period held by tribes who called themselves Aryas, 
and spoke Vedic Sanskrit.” 
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IV 

The effect of the Soma-draught is expressed both in the Vedas and in 
the Avesta by \/mad; Strictly speaking, the idea underlying \/mad- in con- 
nection with the Soma-drink is neither utter intoxication nor pure inspiration. 
Drunkenness on account of Soma-drinking is simply out of question ; more 
so any orgiastic Soma-cult. For such crude indulgence, the whole sacrificial 
ceremony of the Aryans of India and Iran was too solemn and dignified^. It 
is then a sort of higher rejoicing, higher exhilaration that Soma calls forth 
and is implied by the use of To support this statement we have the 

authority of Yasna X, 8 wherein the exhilaration caused by Soma is contrasted 
with the intoxication resulting from all other drinks which make one involved 
in bloody affairs^''. So also in RV. VIII, 2, 12 those drinking Soma are dif- 
ferentiated from those intoxicated with other alcoholic spirits (durmdddsali) . 
The effect of the Soma-drink, physical as well as spiritual, is most minutely 
perceived. Soma is heartily drunk and is most pleasing to the heart (I, 179, 5 ; 
VIII, 48, 4 ; 79, 7 ; X, 32, 9). The heart sticks to the Soma that is drunk 
(IX, 70, 9). He is the sweetest and most tasteful among all drinks. He is 
vayaskrt, vayodhd—^^ giver of strength, both physical and spiritual. It is 
because of this drink that the gods — prominently Indra — performed their 
mighty deeds. He invigorates the sinking spirit of the warrior (X, 83, 7). In- 
men he stimulates strength (I, 91, 7 ; IX, 66, 30 ; X, 25, 7), increases their 
generative power, brings them children and cures all their ills (IX, 60, 4 ; 
VIII, 79, 2 ; 72, 17 ; IX, 85, 1 ; X, 25. 11). He lengthens the life of both 
gods and men (IX, 106, 8 ; 108, 3 ; 110, 4 ; III, 62, 15 ; VHI, 79, 6 ; X, 144, 
5-6). Soma is in fact the the elixir of life (IX, 70, 2; 74, 4). AboVe all, 

however, his effect upon the inner being of the Rgvedic poet is most conspi- 
cuous : the crystalline clearness of the Soma -sap has, so to say, its own 
reflection on the thoughts of the poet. Soma illuminates, sharpens and ex- 
pands the eye of the seer directed towards the deity (I, 91, 1). He kindles 
and fulfils the holy words and thoughts (I, 87, 5 ; IX, 21, 7 ; 25, 5 ; 36, 3 ; 

72, 5 ; 95, 1 ; X, 25, 4j. He purifies the inner being of the poet (IX, 97, 37 ; 

73, 8; 67, 22-27) and protects it against evil influences (X, 16, 6d ; IX, 
85, 1 ; AV. VI, 96, 3). In short, Soma affords the Rsi the divine insight that 
is very necessary for the sacrifice (IX, 4, 3 ; X, 25, 1 ; I, 91 5c), and carries 
him high into those regions where he feels himself as elavated as gods (VIII, 
48, 3 ; IX, 107, 20). Soma is addressed as a path-finder of the poet (IX, 96, 
6. 18), as one who helps him to become a R§i (IX, 96, 18). Because of his 


8. I must hovi'ever mention that only in stray Rgvedic hymns — such as I, 82 or 
X, 119 — does one meet with a humorous and impertinent mood. 

9. Indeed Soma’s effect on life and spirits could under circumstances be a 
bit too strong ; in this sense is one to understand VIII, 79, 7. 8. Similarly also 
Yasna X, 14. 

10. Yasna X, 8 : “ All other intoxicating drinks are surely accompanied by 
Ae^ma who swings bloody wood, but he, the exhilarating drink of llaoma, is accom- 
panied by A^a of cheerful mood . . . 
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ecstatic action on gods and men, and because of the exercise of his irresistibly 
attractive power on the gods, Soma is Indra's favourite food (VII, 98, 2), 
the real drink of the deities (IX, 51, 3 ; 78, 4 ; 109, 15), the one which lends 
them immortality (IX, 106, 8), which calls them from heaven (IX, 80, 1) 
and which is their best host (IX, 25, 3, etc.). Being exhilarated by the Soma- 
drink, the Rgvedic poet composes devotional prayer (I, 80, U. Being the 
sacred sacrificial drink, Soma is the central point of the solemn offering (IX, 
74, 4 ; VIII, 48, 1), nay, the very soul of the sacrifice [atma yojhdsya in IX, 
2 , 10 ; 6 , 8 ). 

In the later ritual, the Soma-sacrifice is the most valuable and exi^ensive 
next only to the Asvamedha and the Rajasuya. In the Rgveda, on the other 
hand, the Soma-sacrifice eclipses all other sacrifices in point of popularity ; 
it is havir hav'issu (IX, 7, 2), uitamdm havih (IX, 107, 1 ; AV. VI, 15, 3), 
the light and acme of the sacrifice {jyotir yajndsya in IX, 86, 10). Hence 
the overwhelming mass of the Soma-pavamana-hymns. 

V 

vSoma was never a profane drink. That, however, did not mean that 
the whole ritualistic ceremony must always have preceded whenever and 
wherever he was drunk. There are certain indications in the Rgveda to prove 
the contrary. For example, in I, 25 it is mentioned that Soma was taken 
as a magical, healing drink with whose help a sick person was exorcised. 
Again, in X, 57, 6 it is said that the necromancer makes use of Soma in his 
art. We learn from I, 28 that there was also a quick and simple Soma pre- 
paration with the usual household utensils.^^ 

It must be maintained, nevertheless, that the great Soma-sacrifice was 
after all the most in vogue. And the ceremonial Soma-preparation was a 
prelude to the same. To this ceremonial preparation are dedicated the many 
Pavamlana-hymns. Therein we should not expect any coherent description of 
either the whole ritual or the pressing of Soma ; the hymns are meant only 
to accompany the ceremony. They pick up from the ritualistic process only 
those points which appear to their authors well-adapted for their thoughts 
and mataphorical play. The details of the actual course of the ceremony 
are not forthwith clear from the hymns. 

Every attempt to get a possibly complete picture of the Rgvedic Soma- 
preparation from the allusions in the hymns must, therefore, first take the help 
of the later ritual. One thing, however, appears to be certain, namely, that 
the Rgvedic Soma-sacrifice required less materials and was much simpler in 
detail than the later Agnisloma. The great formality of the later Agni^toma, 
regulated down to the minutest particulars (of course with isolated differences 
between fhe schools), was well far off, so also a very strict succession of the 


11. Geldner remarked here on my manuscript that I, 179 and X, 83 should 
also be cited as additional proof. How far this is required I am not yet dear. 
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several stages of the sacramental pressing of Soma. Many particulars may 
have been left to the discretion of the then Soma-priest, or the reciters of the 

hymns did not feel constrained to observe the strict succession of the various 

stages. 

According to Ait. Br. VII, 32, 4 the following implements and utensils 
were requisite for the sacramental Soma-preparation and -offering : The 
pressing leather {cdhisavmmh carma)^^^ the two pressing-planks {adhisavane 
phalake), the dronakalasa-tub, the filter cloth (dasdpavitra) ^ the pressing 
stones (adri), the two tubs or vessels (putabhrt for the pure Soma, and 
ddkavamya for the purpose of stirring), a dish or vessel (sthdll), the draw- 
ing cup {udancana) and the drinking cup or goblet {camasa). 

The pressing of Soma in the later Agni^toma^-^ is divided into the earlier 
or minor pressing and the major pressing {mahdbhisava) , Alter the holes 
(uparava) with a view to obtaining resonance for the pressing-stones, have 
been dug to the accompaniment of hymn-recitation and are tightly covered 
with the two pressing-planks (Ap. Sr. S. XI, 13, 4-7), a red cow-hide is, on 
the morning of the actual day of the sacrifice, spread over the planks and 
thereon are placed the pressing stones — the broadest in the middle — and on 
the latter the Soma-plants unloaded from the carriage (Ap. Sr. S. XII, 2, 15 ; 
3. 13). During the morning litany, the Soma-utensils are collected and the 
Adhvaryu fetches water, from the nearest source, requisite for the Soma ( Ap. 
Sr. S. XII, 5, 5). Then the Soma-stalks sufficient for one graha are placed 
on the broadest stone (Ap. ^r. S. XII, 9, 8), soaked with water from the 
goblet of the Hotr (Katy. IX, 4, 12) and thrashed by the Adhvaryu, alone 
with the stone in three rounds of 8, 11 and 12 strokes (Ap. Sr. S. XII, 10, 
4-9). During this thrashing, the Adhvaryu must always carry a golden ring 
on his finger (Ap. Sr. S. XII, 7, 12). Before every round the stalks are 
soaked, and after every round the squeezed-out stalks are sprinkled with water 
from the goblet of the Hotr and supplemented {SEE, VoL XXVI, p. 244 ; 
Ap. Sr. S. XII, 10, 10-11). The pressed-out sap is filled with a hollow hand 
into a goblet without filtration (TS. VI, 4, 5, 3).^^^ This is the first grtah>a 
(the upmhsugraha to which perhaps RV. IV, 58, 1 already alludes). 

The further pressing, i.e., “ the major pressing ” is superintended by the 
Adhvaryu together with his colleagues (Ap. Sr. S. XII, 12, 1). All the Soma- 
stalks meant for the morning sacrifice are placed on the stone, soaked with 


12. This or the nether pressing plank is meant by adhhdvaria in AV. V, 20, 10. 

13. I do not propose to summarize here the description of the whole Agnistoina, 
but to give the brief outline of the sacramental Soma-preparation belonging to the 
same. In certain details there will be found many similarities between this and 
the modem Haoma-ritual of the Parsees. For a trustworthy account of the latter, 
see J. J. Modi, The Religious Ceremonies and Customs of the Parsees, (Bombay 
1922), pp. 299-329. 

14. Instead of a strainer, it is poured over two stalks which symbolically 
represent the strainer (Ap. Sr. S. XII, 10, 5-6). 
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water, and thrashed thrice : every time under fresh soaking with water (Ap. 
^r. S. XII, 12, 3-4). The squeezed-out stalks (rjlsd) are placed in Ilotr's 
goblet filled with water, then shaken energetically {d-dhu, Katy. IX, 5, 6) in 
the water of the Mhav(miya-t\ih and then once again squeezed out. The 
prcssed-out sap is filled in a jug by the Adhvaryu with the hollow of both 
his hands put together (Ajp. l§r. S. XII, 12, 5). From this jug the Unnetr 
pours it in the Mhuv(mlya-\.\ih, in which previously the water of maitrd- 
varuna-gohlet along with one third of the vasatwdri-watei was poured (Katy. 
IX, 3, 21). ‘‘The major pressing” takes place in three rounds. The squeezed 
-out stalks are once more pressed out and their sap poured in the ddhavanlya. 
The pressing stones are again placed in their places and thereon the squeezed- 
out stalks (Ap. S. S. XII, 12, 11). Then they hold the dronakalasa, put it on 
the stones and spread the strainer thereon (Ap. Sr. S. XII, 12, 12). The 
Unnetr pours with the jug the water-mixed sap from the ddhavanlya into the 
Hotr-goblet and from this is it poured in an unbroken spilling on the strainer 
(Ap. Sr. S. XII, 13, 1-3). The next grahas from the antarydma upto dhruva 
are filled out of this spilling, whilst they are held directly under the edge 
of the strainer (Ap. Sr. S. XII, 13, 5); the further grahas are filled, however, 
from the clear (sukra) sap of the dromkalasa itself with the pariplavd-]Vigs> 
(Ap. Sr. S. XII, 18, 11). When the half of the droriakalasa is fully filled in 
(Katy. IX, 6, 26), the unbroken spilling is stopped (Ap. Sr. S. XII, 16, 9). 
The strainer is taken out and spread over the />w^^z^/ir^-vessel. The Soma 
remaining in the ddhavantya is once more mixed with water and poured 
through the strainer into the putabhrt (Ap. Sr. S. XII, 16, 11). From this 
or frgm both the vessels (Ap. Sr. S. XII, 21, 15) the goblets of the officiat- 
ing priests are filled in (Ap. Sr. S. XII, 21, 16). 

The Soma-sacrifice divides itself into three pressings {savona). The mid- 
day pressing passes off quite like the major pressing of the morning (Ap. Sr. 
S. XIII, 1, 1-2). The evening pressing takes place without any fresh Soma, 
from the rjxsa stalks of the Soma squeezed out at the first savana and from 
the stalks kept apart at the morning for the evening pressing (Ap. Sr S. 
XIII, 10, 5), with practically very little water being added thereto (Katy. X, 
3, 12). The sap is again collected in the ddhavmiya, and then filled in the 
putabhrt through a filter, but no more in the dronakalasa (Ap. Sr, S. XIII, 
10, 10). Here it is mixed with twirled curdled milk (dsir) so that the sap 
may become more nutritious, more sukra-like (TS. VI, 1, 6, 5 ; Ap. Sr. S. 
XIII, 10, 10). 


VI 

According to their deities the Soma-draughts divide themselves in the 
following manner : At the morning-libation, Indra-Vayu, Mitra-Varuna, the 
Asvins, Savitr, the I?tavah (see ^tV. I, 15), Indra-Agni, the Visve Dev^ 
get, each of them, one draught. At the mid-day pressing these are partly 
repeated — particularly the pairs of the deities are excepted — , one draught 
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being added thereto for Indra in company with the Maruts, for the “ great 
Indra ” ; at the evening libation still one for the Adityas, for Savitr, for 
Agni in company with wives of gods and with Hariyojana (RV. I, 82, 4). In- 
between there come still other draughts such as sukrd- and wotnf/tm-draught 
mentioned in a dvandva compound in RV. IX, 46, 4. 

The priests entitled to the Soma-drink (the so-called camasin)^ and the 
sacrificers enjoy the remaining Soma from their goblets, the Hotr being the first 
to drink (Ap. Sr. S. XII, 25, 19 ; cf. RV. I, 25, 17). The same process is 
repeated at the mid-day (Katy. X, 2, 4 and comm.) and evening offerings. 

At the beginning of the mid-day offering there enters a new priest, the 
grdvastut (‘praiser of the pressing-stones’) with a turban on and recites, 
unasked, the grdvastotriydh (Ap. Sr. S. XIII, 1, 6 ; cf. Sankh. Sr. S. VII, 15 ; 
IJV. X, 76 ; SBE. Vol. XXVI, p. 332) which he multiplies during the filling 
of the ladles, if necessary, with the help of the Pdvammih of the Ninth 
Mai^dala (As, §r. S, V, 12, 11 ; Safikh. iSr. S. VII, 15, 15). Therein we may see 
an echo of their original prescription. The use of the Soma-Pavam'ana-hymns 
in the ancient time was, however, not confined to the mid-day offering. Un- 
doubtedly do they allude also to other savanas, e,g., to the morning libation 
in IX, 71, 7 ; 86, 42 ; 98, 11a ; 99, 2, etc. 

In the later ritual the sacramental Soma-preparation and -offering follow 
a fixed scheme. If the prescription of the preparation was literally fulfilled, 
then the Soma must be good and must bring forth the desired effect. Not so 
in the IJgveda : here the preparation of the Soma was looked upon as a 
special art. The Soma fulfilled his purpose through the successful mixture’"’ 
and nice taste just as the accompanying hymn served its purpose through 
beautiful composition and recitation. In the later ritual the accompanying 
words were merely a mechanical formality. In this resi:)ect there exists a deep 
gulf between the religious view-point of the Rgveda and that of the later ritual. 

\To be completed,] 


15. Cf. particularly RV. VIII. 2, 5 wherein durdsth “ill-mixed (Soma)” is 
mentioned 



DINABANDHU ANDREWS* 

Mnabandhu Andrews passed away on April 5, 1940. it is a terrible 
blow to those who had the privilege of his personal friendship. The whole 
of India mourns his death, for India was the country of Mr. Andrews’ 
adoption, his second home. Charlie Andrews was a true DInabandhu, a 
title India affectionately bestowed upon him and which he was proud of. 
He was the friend of the poor, the lowliest and the lost. To alleviate their 
sufferings and miseries and to vindicate wrongs and social injustices, he 
dedicated himself whole-heartedly. Wherever there was a flood, a famine, 
a scourge of a malignant disease or an earthquake, Charlie Andrews was 
there, a noble personality with his sweet and gentle smile, loving and kindly 
eyes. He wandered in the far-off corners of the world where Indians have 
settled : Kenya, British Guiana, Fiji, South Africa, Tanganyika and other 
colonies. To Indians overseas he brought the message of hope and relief, 
of light and love. No man, except Mahatma Gandhi, has rendered nobler 
services to them. No man could have served them so well. He led a full 
life of heroic sacrifices and countless deeds of love to those whom he sought 
to serve. 

DInabandhu Andrews was “ a man magnificent in mind,” a veritable 
V al^avajma : consideration of caste, creed, colour, nationality, religion, so- 
cial differences and class barriers did not exist in his mind. The whole huma- 
nity was one indivisible unit, and to restore unity in the soul of the distracted 
world, torn asunder by rival interests, hatred and violence, was his self-chosen 
task. To live for the suffering mankind and to work for its high destiny 
was to him to live in the great Task-Master’s eye. He was the very embodi 
ment of love and suffering — the central doctrine of Christianity. His life 
represented something that is noblest in Christianity. The Metropolitan 
of India, while paying a tribute to him, said : I, for one, have seen in him 
one who seemed to me to reveal, as very few do, the character of the Master 
whom he sought to serve Andrews believed that the only real progress 
is progress in Charity. To this end he gave himself wholly and held back 
nothing. Essentially a righteous man to whom every action and thought 
was an offering to God : a ;person whose discords of personal claims and 
counter-claims were resolved and whose soul achieved inner integration. It 


* Worthier pens than ours have already paid fitting tributes to the memory of 
the DInabandhu. This joint tribute of homage by the two members of our Editorial 
Board has been inspired by the fact that both of them had~the one at Cambridge, 
the other at Santiniketan— enjoyed the privilege of a personal friendship with Mr. 
Andrews and known him as a pure and ardent lover not only of India of today 
and tomorrow but also of her sacred cultural heritage.— Ed, 
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seems the guiding principles of his life were Karum (Mercy) and Moitri 
(Friendship), Anasakti (Non-attachment) and Tyaga (Sacrifice). Every 
moment of his life was spent in that single-minded devotion to truth — in the 
service of mankind. The noble words of the dying Socrates were : “ Crito, 
we owe a cock to Aesulapins, don’t forget to pay the debt.” Of Andrews : 

“ . . . .While I had been lying in the hospital I trust that my prayers and 
hopes have not been merely concerning my own suffering which are of the 
smallest importance today in the light of the supreme suffering of the whole 
human race. I have prayed every moment that God’s Kingdom may come 
and His will may be done on earth as it is always being done in Heaven 

Andrews was deeply moved by ‘ man’s inhumanity to man ’. He be- 
longed to no political party nor any vested interests. Humanity’s true Servant 
he was, and as such responded to the call, whatever quarter it came from. 
He tried to achieve the reality of human brotherhood. He firmly believed 
that no civilisation would endure for long without peace and justice. In fact 
these were the nursing forces of the great civilisations of the pa5^ Co- 
operation, therefore, is essential between the nations of the world. He pas- 
sionately believed in the world fellowship of culture, and worked for the 
closer understanding and trust between East and West. India, to him, was 
the meeting ground of East and West. The hope of harmony and collabora- 
tion between East and West could be realized primarily in India One of 
the last things that he wrote was an article on Mr. Masani’s biography of 
Dadabhoy Naoroji, which appeared in the Modern Review, March 1940. 
He said : ” The issues which were faced by Dadabhai still affect East and 
West alike, and they are bound up with the future of the whole human race. I 
If Asia and Europe can truly find a common meeting place in India, then ; 
the organic unity of mankind in the near future may not after all be an I 
empty dream. But if, on the other hand, in spite of a hundred years or more i 
of close contact, these ties become hopelessly broken, then a blow would be 
dealt to human brotherhood from which our civilisation could not lightly 
recover.” 

India is indeed very poor by his death, but humanity, poorer. His 
death is an irreparable loss to the world, at any rate to the peace-loving 
forces of the world. 

♦ ♦ « 


It is but natural that we should specially refer here to his intimate con- 
nection with Santiniketan. He has often described the story of this Asrama, 
the story which he declared to be “ full of romance and beauty Officially 
Mr. Andrews was the Upacarya of Visva-Bharati — & position equal to the 
Vice-Chancellor of a university— and he was often called upon supervising 
the various departments of that institution during the absence of its Founder- 
President, the Poet Rabindranath Tagore. But bearing official responsi- 
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bilities was, perhaps, the least part of his supremely noble services to Santi- 
niketan. To the members of that Asrama, the fact that he rejoiced in sharing 
the common life, radiating it ever with his transparent sincerity and over* 
flowing love was in itself a rare experience of creative fellowship and friend- 
ship. To many of them he was a friend in need ; to all of them, a friend 
indeed. Indeed, Mr. Andrews lived the life of those whom he has himself 
described in the last chapter of his What 1 Owe to Christ : . .who in 

Christ’s name, and out of pure love for Him alone, have silently endured 
the loss of all things, gladly offering life itself in His service. These have 
been the salt of the earth in every fresh generation, living humbly, praying 
silently, enduring manfully and womanly, lifting the world’s burden of pain 
and redeeming mankind in Christ.” 

* * * 


We give below a life-sketch of Mr. Andrews : — 

Charles Freer Andrews was born in Newcastle-on-Tyne on February 
12, 1871. He was educated at King Edward’s School, Birmingham and 
Pembroke College, Cambridge. He took keen interest in rowing and achieved 
brilliant results in his examinations. He was appointed Head of the Pem- 
broke College Mission in 1896 and became a Fellow of Pembroke College and 
Vice-Principal of Westcott House, Cambridge, in 19'00. In 1904 he joined 
the Cambridge Brotherhood and was appointed Professor at St. Stephen's 
College, Delhi. In 1908 he was made a Fellow of the Panjab University, 
and some time was a member of the Syndicate of that University and 
contributed much to the development of the College. Here he took up the 
cause of Indian Christians working in Colleges and in the Indian Churcli. 
He believed that able and qualified Indians should be appointed to positions 
of responsibility in the academic institutions as well as in the Church. It was 
entirely through his efforts that the first Indian Principal of a first grade 
Christian College was appointed. When he was offered the Principalship he 
refused the offer and insisted that an Indian should be appointed Principal. 
Similarly in the appointment of the first Indian Bishop of the Anglican Church 
Mr. Andrews exerted a great influence. 

It was in 1912 that he had first met Rabindranath Tagore in London. 
Mr. Andrews showed his eagerness to join his work at Santiniketan. This 
was a turning point of his life. In 1913 he joined Tagore’s Institution. 
The same year he went to South Africa to help the Smuts-Gandhi agreement ; 
and here began his life-long friendship with Mahatma Gandhi. Mr. 
Andrews proceeded to Fiji in connection with the abolition of Indentured 
Indian Labour in 1916 and 1917. In 1923 he was Adviser to the Indian 
Delegation at Kenya Conversations in London. Two years later he again went 
to South Africa, this time to help in the agreement between South Africa and 
India, which was signed in January 1927. In 1929 he went to Vancouver, 
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Canada, as a delegate to the Education Conference held there and also visited 
British Guiana to espouse the cause of the Indian settlers there. His visits 
to British Guiana and other Colonies in the West Indies invariably resulted 
in the amelioration of the conditions of Indians. The political and social dis- 
abilities of Indian Settlers in the Colonies and the Dominions were always 
in his mind. He was an honorary member of the Imperial Indian Citizen- 
ship Association since its inception in 1915. He made a special study of 
this problem — the iposition of Indians overseas, and spared nothing to bring 
out harmony and justice between different communities. “ No Indian,’’ truly 
said the Hon. Sir G. S. Bajpai who paid a tribute to his memory, could 
have given more to this cause (of the Indians overseas) than the late Mr. 
Andrews.” He accompanied Malmtma Gandhi during his visit to England 
to attend the Round Table Conference. 

In 1935-36 Pembroke College, Cambridge, offered him Fellowship. In 
1936 he lectured on Pastoral Theology in the University. He returned to 
India in 1937. During the later years of his life Mr. Andrews made his 
home at Santiniketan and it was from Santiniketan that he went to Cal- 
cutta on January 27 last to undergo his first operation. He was visited in 
hospital by Mahiatma Gandhi on February 17, and the hospital authorities 
had difficulty in restraining the constant stream of his friends. He recovered 
slightly then and was taken to a nursing home, where the second operation 
was performed. In the last days of his life he was attended by Mahatma 
Gandhi’s secretary and the son and daughter-in-law of the Poet. Tagore 
sent his son to Mr. Andrews with the message : “ My heart is with you and 
you are my constant prayer”. Mr. Andrews’ end was peaceful. We* quote 
his own words : ” I have been wonderfully helped in thus keeping shdnti 
(Peace) by thoughts of Gurudeva (Tagore) and all I have learnt at Santi- 
niketan : also by Mahiatma Gandhi and what I have learnt from him all 
these past years. Above all, from the loving spiritual visits in the hospital, 
from day to day, of the Metropolitan whose Christian faith has marvel- 
lously sustained me through all these days of very great suffering and bodily 
weakness. .. .God has given me in my life the greatest of all gifts, namely, 
the gift of loving friends. At this moment when I am laying my life in His 
hands, I would like to acknowledge again what I have acknowledged in my 
books : this supreme gift of friendship both in India and in other parts of 
the world. For while I have written so far about those who are near me here in 
India I have been all the while equally conscious of th^ supreme loving friends 
in my own dear land of England, whose spiritual help I have been receiving 
along with constant letters and telegrams. I have also had the same spiritual 
help from friends who have remembered me in other parts of the world.” 

The death occurred at 1-40 a.m., April 5 ; the funeral took place in the 
evening. The service at St. Paul’s Cathedral, Calcutta, was conducted by 
the Metropolitan of India, who also read the final part of the Service at 
the Cemetery when the coffin was committed to the grave. 
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In 1914 Tagore wrote a poem to welcome him at Santiniketan. In 

translation the poem reads ; 

“From the shrine of the West 

You have brought us living water, 

We welcome you, friend. 

The East has offered you 
Her garland of love. 

Accept it and welcome, friend. 


You have come to us 
As a gift of the Lord 

We bow to him, friend.” 

— Truly, a gift of the Lord ! 


B. P. B. 
M. P. 
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Dharmakosa : Vyavaharakdnda, Vol. I, Part I : Vyavahmamdtrkd (1937), 
pp. 34 4- 30 + 598 + 20+ 84 4- 72 + 4 ; Part II : Vivddapaddni (1938), 
pp. 132 + 599-1589. Edited by Laxmanshastri Joshi, Tarkateerth ; 
published by Prajhapathaaalia Mapdala, Wai (Dist. Satara). 

Since 1925 the Prajnapathasala Mandala of Wai nas undertaken to pre- 
pare and publish a comprehensive, almost encyclopaedic, arrangement of the 
ancient Indian religious texts, beginning from the Rgveda down to the latest 
smrti, accompanied by explanations gleaned from numerous commentaries 
and nibandhas, wherever possible. The work was begun in 1925 by Shri 
Narayanshastri Marathe ; since his retiremenc in 1931 it is being continued 
under the chief editorship of Shri Laxmanshastri Joshi, Tarkatlrtha, the 
present President of the Mandala. 

The two parts, now out, cover what is called the V yavahdrakanda. Part I 
is devoted to the elements of the legal procedure (vyavahdramdtrkdh) ; part 
II to the eighteen titles of law {vivddapaddni). A perusal of these parts 
will convince the reader of the excellent plan of the whole work ; a very clear 
and convenient digest of the original texts and other extracts has been 
presented here so that it is easy to find “ an orderly sequence of cultural 
evolution in regard to each topic dealt with.'’ 

The completion of the Dharmarkosa will require several such volumes. 
It will, when complete, be the most useful source-book for the study of Hindu 
law and politics, and of ancient Indian religions, ethics, philosophical systems 
and social institutions. The published parts thereof raise every hope that 
this stupendous undertaking will be a complete success and will form a note - 
worthy monument of sdstric learning and scholarship. 

We congratulate the Editorial Board of the Dharmakosa and their col- 
laborators on the success so far attained by them and bid the remaining of 
their gigantic task god-speed. 


Manilal Patel. 


Pre-Buddhist India : By Ratilal N. Mehta, m.a. (Examiner Press, 
Bombay) 1939. Rs. 15. 

The Indian Historical Research Institute of the St. Xavier's College, 
Bombay, is doing valuable work in the cause of ancient Indian history and 
culture under the guidance of Rev. Fr. Heras. The present volume, which 
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contains a Foreword from Fr. Heras, is a worthy addition to the series. The 
object of the author is to visualise the picture of ancient India through the 
Jdtaka stories.’' No doubt there are works dealing with the Buddhist Age 
by Fick, Rhys Davids, Ray Chaudhury, Sen and others ; but they viewed 
the Jdtakas from particular angles of vision. Mr. Mehta’s work marks a 
distinct advance over these forerunners in the field in that it is a comprehen- 
sive, thorough and exhaustive study of the Jdiakas with a critical analysis of 
the available data thereon with the author’s conclusions. 

Opinions may, with equal justification, differ as to the historicity of the 
Jdtakas, there being eminent scholars lending their support to each side. The 
present reviewer, however, inclines to the view of taking the Jdtakas as pre- 
senting historical material. Mr. Mehta’s book has been divided into five 
sections, the first two dealing respectively with ‘ Political History ' and ‘ Ad- 
ministrative Organization ’. Sources likely to throw light on the period 
such as the later Vedic literature, the epics, the Pur anas and the Arthasdstra 
have been liberally drawn upon. The next section concerns itself with ‘ Eco- 
nomic Aspects and ' Sociological Conditions ’ under various sub-sections such 
as the position of woman, education, arts and sciences, etc., forms the fourth 
section. It was before a couple of years that, for purposes of getting parti- 
culars of the sociological conditions of the Buddhist Age, the present reviewer 
had, in the absence of any comprehensive study like Mr. Mehta’s work, no 
other choice but to tap the original sources. Mr. Mehta’s book has lightened 
the task of future students in the line who want a picture of the Buddhist 
perio(4 ‘ The Geography of the Jdtakas ’ is the last section towards the end 
of which, ' Geographical Lexicon ’ gives some 212 items from the Jdtakas 
and tries at their identification. The map appended at the end contains im- 
portant places, rivers, etc. 

Dr. A. A. Macdonell writing before thirty years referred to the bias 
prevailing during the last century against ‘ Indexes ’, and stressed the neces- 
sity of supplying adequate Indexes to books in view of the rapid increase 
in the production of books as also of the amount of time wasted in referring 
to books without Indexes. The necessity has increased a thousand-fold at 
present. Mr. Mehta’s book, no doubt, contains an Index, but it is im- 
::eriect and inadequate. It does not include such names as Bhandarkar, 
Fausboll, Fick, Rhys Davids, Jayaswal, etc., whom Mr. Mehta has refer- 
red to. In the case of the items forming part of the Index full references 
have not been given. It may be suggested that in future editions of the 
book full Index be given for facilitating reference. 

The jacket, paper, type and printing of the book are nice. We com- 
mend the book to those interested in ancient Indian culture in general and 
Buddhist age in particular, and hope that it will find its place in the shelves 
of many a library. 


A. D. Pusalker, 
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Hindu Social Institutions, By Pandharinath H. Valavalkar, ph.d., ll.b. 

[With a Foreword by Sir Radhakrishnan, kt., m.a., d.litt., f.b.a.] 

Published by Longmans, Green & Co., Ltd. (1939). Pp. XX, XVII ; 

388. Price Rs. 7/8. 

We accord a hearty welcome to this penetrating treatise on Hindu Social 
Institutions and their socio-psychological implications, whose author, Dr. 
Valavalkar, has, we believe, made hereby a distinct contribution to Hindu 
Sociology. As the author himself says, “ it is an institutional approach to the 
basic social psychology of the Hindus.*’ A scientific account of the many 
important aspects of the Hindu social organisation, namely, (i) the basis of 
human relations : the problem of Existence and its implications, (ii) the social 
psychology underlying the system of the four Asramas, (iii) the psychology of 
Education, (iv) marriage, (v) the Hindu family, (vi) the Woman in Hindu 
society, and (vii) the four Varrias, is presented herein with the ability and 
understanding of a true scholar. Dr. Valavalkar brings his first-hand 
knowledge of the original Sanskrit texts and his vast reading of modem works 
on Psychology, Ethics and Philosophy to bear on the task he has undertaken. 
The book is well documented and indexed and appended with a bibliography 
covering over 30 pages. 

Within the short space of a review, full justice to this scholarly and 
thought-provoking book is hardly possible. We strongly recommend it for a 
serious study to all those who would like to have a true understanding of the 
essential spirit of the Hindu social institutions. 

Manilal Patel. 


Varmgacofritam : By Prof. Dr. A. N. Upadhye, m.a., d.litt. (Mmiika- 
chandra Digambara Jaina Granthamdld, No. 40) Bombay, 1938, pp. xiv 
+ 88 + 395. Price Rs. 3. 

Mdnikachandra. Digambara Jaina Granthamdld has been continually 
rendering substantial service to the advancement of Jaina thought and culture 
by bringing out scholarly editions of unpublished works. It is now known 
to all how difficult it is to construct a correct conception of a lost culture by 
piecing together the scattered fragments. Editions of Jaina Sildlekha Sam- 
gvaha, Mahdpurdrta and Nydya Kumudacandra held out bright hopes which 
are to a very great extent fulfilled by the publication of V ardngacarita — ^the 
book under review. 

Prof. Dr. A. N. Upadhye, the editor of the book, needs no introduction. 
His editions of Pancasuttam, Pravacana&dra and Paramdtma-prakdsa which 
are finished products in themselves are cancrete examples of his exact know- 
ledge of Pi^rits and sound reasoning — ^the requisites of a master editor. 
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As late as 1933 Varmgacarita was attributed to Ravi§e?ia, the author of 
Padmacaritu, on the strength of the following verse from Udyotanasuri’s 
Kuvalayamdld : — 

ep? ^ ’IT 11 

The words jehim, te, kaino as used in the above-mentioned verse clearly indi- 
cate two persons but the mistake of taking them as honorific plurals and the 
phrase as perhaps a karmadhmaya compound was removed by 

the recent researches of the editor who took the two verses (1, 34-35) of 
Jinasena’s (vols. 32-33 of this SmVs) as independent verses 
having no syntactical connection between them and the misleading phrase 
as a dvandva compound (it would have been more grammatical 
and true to facts if the manuscript would have had Getting 

clue this way from this and from Dhavala’s Harivamsa the editor started re- 
searches which resulted in a complete revision of the theory that was uptill 
now in vogue. 

The editor has attached a brilliant introduction in which he has dis- 
cussed with a scholarly grasp all possible aspects regarding the poem. Tracing 
of Asvagho^a’s influence on Jatilamuni, the established author of VarmgOr’ 
carit^a, is really ingenious. The editor has worked with utmost caution and 
conservatism as he had at his disposal limited material supplied by only two 
palm-leaf manuscripts. His emendations in the square brackets and notes 
sound quite convincing. And we shall not be surprised if a third MS. comes 
to be# found out and shows agreement with the suggested emendations, as 
occurred in the case of Muni Jinavijayaji whose reconstruction of the 
15th verse of Kuvalayamdld bearing on Haribhadrasuri came out true (See 
Jaina Sdhitya Samsodhaka, I, 1, 52 and III, 2, 179). 

Though the editor has exercised judicious care in selecting the variants, 
there is bound to arise honest difference of opinions, e.g., according 

to us would have been better than (see page 122, footnote), etc. 

Notes do not claim to be exhaustive and explanatory but they are quite to 
the point and only textual. They would have been of real use to the average 
reader had the editor thought it fit to give some annotations on technical 
terms such as Bhogabhumi, Karmabhumi, Dharmabhumi, Adharma, etc. 
Indexes and Padyasuci are both helpful. 

In conclusion, we take this opportunity of congratulating the Secretary 
of the Series and especially the editor for bringing out such a valuable public- 
ation. We highly appreciate the substantial financial help given to the un- 
dertaking by the University of Bombay. 

Compared with the importance of original publications like this, the 
price is very moderate. 


A. S. Gopani. 
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K^yapaSariihitu or Vrddha Jwakiyatcmtra. An old Sanskrit work on medi- 
cine published in 1995 (Vikrama Samvat), with a lengthy introduction 
of Pandit Hemaraja Sharma, by Ayurveda Martanda Jadavji Trikumji 
Acharya. (The first ‘stabaka’ of the Nepal Sanskrit Series.) Critical 
edition by Ayurveda Martanda— J. T. Acharya and Pandit Somanath 
Sharma. (Price Rs. 5.) 

This is the first publication of the Nepal Sanskrit series, edited by the 
Nepal Rajaguru, Shri Hemaraja Sharma. He is a profound scholar and 
a proof of his ability to write volumes in Sanskrit is offered by the lengthy 
introduction to this work. His vast library at Nepal consists of books, Hindi, 
Gujarati and English ; though the most valuable part of it is a big collection 
of hand-written manuscripts, some of which are not available elsewhere. Out 
of these an ancient manuscript of the Mahabhdrata was sent by him to the 
Bhandarkar O. R. Institute, and the last number of its Annals has recognised 
its helpfulness in the critical edition of the Mahabhdrata, undertaken by it. 

Amongst the ancient Indian lores which can be called scientific and which 
have survived the ravages of time to a certain extent are the science of (1) 
medicine, including Anatomy, Chemistry, etc., and (2) Astronomy, with 
mathematics etc. The science of medicine in India has so far two works on 
which its whole structure is based, namely the Caraka and the Susruta. 
Looking to these and to their numerous commentaries, we are assured of 
many Sm /life- works of even older date, which are lost to us. A small por- 
tion of this interred wealth was found in the Tanjore Library and published 
by the Calcutta University. It is an incomplete work, known by the name, 
the Bhela Samhitd. A similar other incomplete piece is the Kdsyapd Sam 
hitd obtained from Nepal. 

Like the Caraka and the Susruta, the Kdsyapa Samhitd too has passed 
through three generations. The great sage, Marica Kasyapa, was the first 
preacher, whose pupil, Vrddha Jivakacarya, preser\^ed it in a condensed form ; 
then, one of his heirs, named Vatsya, re-edited the work, as Caraka re-edited 
the Caraka Samhitd. The Caraka is mainly a work dealing with the science 
of Medicine, the Susruta with the science of Surgery, while the Kdsyapa 
Samhitd chiefly deals with the diseases of children, as is clearly stated in the 
last words of the Indriyasthana and the Kalpasthana.’' The language of 
the Kdsyapa Sanihitd closely resembles that of the Caraka ; the Susruta and 
the Bhela, with the only difference that the prose passages in the former arc 
scant. Even the subject-analysis follows the style of them all. 

It is very difficult owing to its incompleteness to analyse the work 
thoroughly, but as there are topics in the Bhela Samhitd which are not found 
in the Caraka or the Susruta, so the Kdsyapa Samhitd too, contains many 
new subjects. As an illustration, Vaidya Pandit Shri Kanaiyalalji Sharma, 
from his presidential address of the 25th Congress of the “Nutana Vyadhi 
Vichara Sambha^ia Pari§ad ’’ at Ahmedabad, has cited ‘ Rickets This is 
primarily a disease of children, marked by weak bones, diminution of blood, 
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weak digestion and late outcome of teeth, etc. This name is quite new and 
nowhere found in the medicinal literature except in the Kasyapa Samhita, 
which is positively an important addition to the Samhitd-literatmc on medi- 
cine. Not only does it await research, but should find place in the library 
of every medical college. The usefulness of this ancient, though incomplete, 
Samhitd is far greater than later works which merely preserve the ancient 
formulae. 

The critical introduction to the Kasyapa Samhitd by the Nepal Rajaguru, 
Shri Hemaraja Sharma, which is lengthier than even the original work 
itself, discusses some main points of medicinal history. It explains the signi- 
ficance of medicinal science, refers to the preachers and editors of the Bhela, 
the Kasyapa, the Hdrita and the Atreya Samhitds, and compares them. It 
also dwells long upon a discussion whether Indian Medicinal Science is in- 
debted to Greece, or vice versa. 

The original preacher of the Kdsyapa Samhitd is Marica Kasyapa. In 
the Purdnas, Kdsyapa Prajdpaii is famous as grandson of Brahma and son 
of Marici. Kalidasa has referred to him in his Abhijndnasdkuntala. Yet 
it is also possible that there might have been some other R§i, by the same 
name. 

The etymology for the word Vrddha Jivaka has a Puraiiic history be- 
hind it, which is by no means necessary for our purpose. It is probable that 
a physician, named Vrddha Jivaka, composed the Kdsyapa-T antra and though 
Kasyapa, the grandson of Brahma and the begettor of the Adityas is a ficti- 
tious character of the Purdnas and not a historic personage, it is not im- 
possiffie that many sages bearing the same name lived in days gone by. 

An heir of Vrddha Jivaka, by name Vatsya, is said to have re-edited the 
Kdsyapa Samhitd which, we are told, was not used in the Kali age. This 
Vatsya, no doubt, is a historical person. 

Durgashanker K. Shastri. 


Narmad — Arvaemoma Adya. By Shri Ivanaiyalal M. Munshi. Publishers 

R. R. Sheth’s Co., Bombay (1939), pp. 128. Price Re. 1/4. [In Gujarati.] 

This is a brilliant study of the life and work of a well-known literary 
figure of Gujarat, Narmadashanker Lalshanker (1833-1886). Shri Munshi 
calls him arvactnoma ddya, implying thereby that Narmadashanker was a 
harbinger of a new age in Gujarati literature. 

Narmad’s life was full of romance and adventure. Burning with a revolu- 
tionary zeal and longing to devote himself wholeheartedly to the literary life, 
he gave up his employment at the age of 25. “ On this day (November 23, 1858) 
I came here,” he says in his autobiography {Mdrl Hakikata), “and looking 
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at my pen with tears in my eyes, I said : ‘ from now, I place my head in 
your lap/ ” This heroic vow cost him a long, grim struggle with want and 

poverty. In actual life too, Narmad showed revolutionary conduct. He is 
sometimes styled sudhmdno payagambar ‘an apostle of modernity (or un- 
conventionality)/ He not only advocated widow-remarriage, but sheltered a 
widow and faced excommunication from his caste circles, and is said to have 
even married another widow in 1869. 

All the incidents of Narmada’s life are described in the book under 
notice by Shri Munshi with his inimitable skill and style. Indeed, Shri 
Munshi’s pen has the merit of making biography as attractive as his novels. 

Whilst we were going through the pages of this stimulating study of 
Narmad’s life, the words with which Andre Maurois concluded his book on 
Disraeli came often to our mind : “ . . . .perhaps as some old Spirit of Spring, 
ever vanquished and ever alive, and as a symbol of what can be accomplished 
in a cold and hostile universe, by a long youthfulness of heart.” 

Manilal Patel. 


The True India, By C. F. Andrews. (Allen and Unwin. 6s.) 

Changing India, Edited by Raja Rao and Iqbal Singh. (Allen and 

Unwin. 5s.) 

East Versus West. By P. Kodanda Rao, (Allen and Unwin. 10s. ^d.) 

The true India is a fascinating book. It was published last year. Mr. 
Andrews was distressed by the hideous lies and twisted facts about India 
propagated by Miss Mayo and her tribe. If anyone can have a claim to 
write an authentic account of a country after over thirty years’ services to it, 
Mr. Andrews certainly has a better claim for it. In fact, he possesses all the 
necessary qualifications for such a task. Mr. Andrews recapitulates the main 
arguments and allegations of the Anti-Indian (incidentally, predominantly 
anti-Hindu) propagandists : that Hinduism is a sex-ridden religion, its people 
are hopelessly sex perverts and degenerate, ignorant and superstitious and 

that their habits are beastly, their manners and customs, barbarous 

Mr. Andrews demolishes all these charges by gentle persuasion of unvarni- 
shed truth. There is balance and sanity in his treatment which is admirably 
concise and lucid. 

He is heart and soul with the True India — ^the India of the countless 
villages. It is there, he righteously tells the inquiring Westerners, that the 
real India lies : its incredible contrasts, its appalling poverty, ignorance and 
goodness and nobility, diseases and festivities, the simple and frugal life of 
the hard-working poor peasants. Whereas Miss Mayo finds nothing but all 
kinds of sex perversion and degeneration in Indian life, all mud and filth, Mr. 
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Andrews is deeply touched by the health of the communal life of the villages. 
With almost lyrical touches he describes the women of India with their Madon- 
na-like faces and the high level of their sex morality. Mr. Andrews is never 
an uncritical admirer of Indian life. He is equally frank and outspoken in 
his references to untouchability, superstitions, mass illiteracy and many other 
evils that have crept into the villages during the past century. He shows an 
amazing understanding of the main traditions of life and thought in India. 
Some of Mr. Andrews* opinions will not meet with general assent ; for 
example, he praises the social virtues of the joint-family system. A modern 
Indian mind, perhaps, will not accept this. But the great point is that his 
analysis is perfectly sound and true. He has entered into the spirit of the 
Indian culture and touched upon all that is fundamentally representative of it. 
There is a note of passion in the appeal for honest understanding. For he 
firmly believes that only on this rests the problem of harmony and collaboration 
between East and West. Only a devoted lover of India could have etched 
some of the searching and intimate chapters revealing the forces which go 
to the making of the great nation. This book should find a place in all in- 
stitutions, and no better handbook on India can be recommended to people 
of other countries for correct information of the True India. 

Changing India is an interesting anthology of the writings from Raja 
Ram Mohan Roy to Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru. The aim of the editors is to 
give a coherent idea of vast changes, growth and progress in thought in the 
social and cultural spheres in India during the last century. The book should 
prove equally interesting and informative to both the students as well as 
the g?neral readers. 

East Versus West is a valuable contribution made by Mr. P. Kodanda 
Rao of the Servants of India Society. He rejects the facile view that East 
is East and West is West. He denies the contrast, the rigid dividing line 
usually applied to both these civilisations. The book is written in easy, 
clear and delightful style, and has an encouraging foreword from Sir S. 
Radhakrishnan. 


Balwant Bhatt. 


Vyakarana-Mahdbhdsya : Original text with Marathi translation by Mahia- 
mahopadhyaya Vasudeva ^astrI Abhyankar. Vol. I (Adhyaya I, 
Badas 1 and 2). Deccan Education Society, Poona, 1938. Royal 8vo 
pp. 609. Price Rs. 10. 

It was in the fitness of things that the Deccan Education Society of Poona 
proposed to commemorate the 75th birth-day of Mahamahopadhyaya Vasu- 
deva SastrI Abhyankar by deciding to publish his Marathi translation of 
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Vydkarana-MahabMsya. The present volume is the first in the series of 
five volumes that will complete the whole Bhasya. Mahlamahopiadhyaya 

Vasudeva iSastrI is well known to Sanskritists in India. He belongs to, 
what may now be called, the last band of scholars, thoroughly well- versed 
in all the Sdstras through methods of traditional learning, which unhappily 
is fast disappearing, owing alikei to want of appreciation and want of appro- 
priate schools. The edition of the Sarvadarsanasamgroha that Vasudeva 
SASTR i brought out in the Governmmt Orimtal Series , — especially his learned 
introduction and original commentary in Sanskrit, — has shown his depth of 
scholarship and felicity of expression. Some of his original Sanskrit compo- 
sitions and commentaries have been published in the Anandairama Sanskrit 
Series and the Govt, Oriental Series. MM. Abhyankar SASTRi has also 
translated into Marathi the celebrated Brahmasutrabhdsya by Sri Sankara- 
carya in the Gaektvad Series. By his all-round knowledge of the systems of 
Sanskrit philosophy and Sanskrit literature as also by his vast experience as 
a teacher, the learned Sastr! was expected to do full justice to the work under- 
taken by him and we are glad to find that he has thoroughly justified the 
expectations. His translation runs smooth and is easily intelligible. 

Out of the different systems of Sanskrit grammar, Pmini’s system 
alone is generally studied and naturally Panini’s Astddhydyt has ousted all the 
previous works in the field. Patanjali’s Mahdbhasya is the oldest and the most 
widely read bhasya on Paniiii. One of the causes for its popularity among 
the students of grammar and scholars may be said to be its style, which, as 
has been rightly observed by Dr. Belvalkar, “ is unparalleled in the whole 
range of Sanskrit literature, only the Sdrirabhasya of Sankara being Worthy 
of a mention by its side.'’ 

There is at present no complete translation of the Mahdbhasydi available 
in any language —Indian or foreign. And as press copy of the whole trans- 
lation is ready, we think Marathi will get the proud distinction of being the 
first vehicle through which Patanjali reached the general reader. 

The printing and get up of the book are good ; and considering these and 
the amount of labour involved in bringing out such productions, the price 
need not be considered high. The Society is in need of funds for the publi- 
cation of the remaining volumes of the work, and it is to be hoped that gener- 
ous donors will follow the example of Sriman Pratap Shet of Amalner, and 
also that libraries and the general public will show their appreciation by pur- 
chasing copies of this valuable book. 

A. D. PUSALKER. 


Bulletin of the Deccan College Research Institute, Vo. I, No. 1. December 
1939. Poona. 

This is the inaugural number of the quarterly Bulletin of the Deccan 
College Research Institute, which will be acclaimed with warm welcome by 
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all interested in research studies in history, sociology, linguistics and Sanskrit. 

The number opens with a Foreword by Shri R. P. Masani, m.a., Chair- 
man of the Institute, and contains eleven papers, all contributed by the 
scholars connected with the Institute. Students of Sanskrit and linguistics 
may well go through the following papers: (i) ‘Epic Questions ’—V. S. 
Sukthankar, (ii) “Apropos Epic Iyat“ — ^S. M. Katre, (iii) “The Rgveda 
Mantras in their Ritual Setting in the Grhya Sutras — ^V. M. Apte, (iv) 
“ Reduplicatives in Indo- Aryan “ — S. M. Katre, (v) Absolutives in the.... 
Viriataparvan ” — M. A. Mehendale, and (vi) “Reconstruction of the Proto- 
Dravidian Pronouns’— C. R. Sankaran. Of interest to the students of 
history are (i)i “ XVIIth century. . .Inscriptions from Nepal” — H. D. 
Sankalia, (ii) “Some Important Personalities of Baghdad” — C. H. 
Shaikh, (iii) “Frangois Martin” — R. G. Harshe, and (iv) “The Geo- 
graphical Factor in the History of Mahlarastra ” — T. S. Shejwalkar. There 
is also an article on “ Some Folk-songs of Maharashtra ” by Dr. Iravati 
Karve. The present number of the Bulletin ends with a review of our 
Journal, Bharatiya Vidya. 

We congratulate the scholars connected with the Institute for bringing out 
the Bulletin^ indeed “ a splendid achievement as claimed in the Foreword, 
and wish both the Institute and the Bulletin a very long career of creative 
research and enlightening interpretation. 

Manilal Patel. 


The Journal of the Numismatic Society of India. Chief Editor, Ajit Ghose, 
M.A., ; Editor for Muhammadan Coins : R. G. Gyani, m.a., No. 1. 1939. 
pp. ii + 1(X), XI Plates. Published by the Numismatic Society of India. 

We welcome this first number of the Journal of the Numismatic Society 
of India which has made its separate appearance in pursuance of a resolution 
passed at the last Annual Meeting of the Society at Calcutta. Hitherto the 
Journal appeared merely as the Numismatic Supplement to the Journal of 
the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal. The decision of the Society to have 
its own Journal will be a blessing in more ways than one. For one thing, 
it may be expected to be regular in appearance ; latest researches will thus 
be made known to the public with least possible delay ; and more space can 
be devoted to matters concerning numismatics, including reviews, contents of 
Oriental Journals, etc. 

The volume before us contains no less than twenty-one articles — a veri- 
table feast to one interested in Numismatics. The opening article on “A 
Hoard of Punch-marked Coins ” is by Mr. Durga Prasad of Benares whose 
work was commended by the late Dr. Jayasw^al in his Presidential Address 
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at the Baroda Oriental Conference. That well-known expert on Sasanian 
Coins, Mr. F. D. J. Paruck, has translated his original article in French for 
this issue with additional notes, and has also contributed a new article on 
“Three Bronze Coins of Persis'\ Mr. Girindrasekhar Bose has drawn 
attention to a number of important and interesting particulars about the 
Coins of the Andhra Period. Muhammadan Numismatics, under the specializ- 
ed stewardship of Mr. Ranchhodlal Gyani, is fairly represented in some 
nine articles. Of interest to the general reader is the article by Sir Ruchard 
Burn entitled “ The Law of Treasure Trove in India ”, which has been re- 
vised and brought up-to-date by Rao Bahadur K. N. Dikshit, Director- 
General of Archseology in India. Prof. V. V. Mirashi on the strength of 
a hoard of coins recently unearthed draws attention to the Nala dynasty 
referred to in the Purdnas, We think, with the learned contributor, that the 
gold pieces represent the coinage of the period. Dr. Altekar, Dr. Sankalia 
and Mr. Ajit Ghose have also contributed important articles, the first deal- 
ing with the problem of Mahafc§atrapa Rudradaman on the basis of a care- 
ful consideration of numismatic data. Mr. Gadre describes some important 
and rare pre-Muhammadan coins discovered by the Archaeological Depart- 
ment of Baroda State, and Mr. Gyani writes about ” Some Important and 
Unpublished Coins of the Sindhias”. The plates towards the end are care- 
fully and artistically executed giving the exact idea of the coins thereby 
making the articles all the more intelligible. In the “ Notes ”, the editors 
write about recent finds, acquisitions, coins for sale, etc., and also refer to 
articles on Numismatics in various journals. We may suggest that it would 
help readers a good deal if a short summary of the! articles were giveif. 

We cannot but have words of praise for this fine production, and con- 
fidently hope that the high standard will always be maintained. 


A. D. PUSALFER. 



NOTES OF THE BHAVAN 


(In this section a connected account of the activities of the various De- 
partments of the Bhavan will be given in each issue of the Journal.— Ed.] 

Third Session (November 1939 to March 1940) 

The Bhavan associated itself with the Gujarat Research Society in 
celebrating “ Dr. Bhagwanlal Commemoration Day ” on November 18, 1939. 
Several members of the Bhavan paid their tribute to the memory of the 
great scholar in a public meeting convened on the occasion, at the Town Hall, 
Bombay. 

On November 16, 1939 our President and Shrimati Lilavati K. Munshi 
gave an At Home to the Founder-Members and other friends of the Bhavan 
at our present premises. The Secretaries took the opportunity of submitting 
a brief account of the activities of the Bhavan to the gathering and 
our President gave an idea of the various schemes under consideration con- 
cerning the future expansion of the Bhavan. 


4 ! il-' !!c >K v 5^ iii 

• 

In co-operation with the Sahitya Sansad, the Bhavan cele- 
brated its Annual Day on Karttika Purnima (November 26, 1939), which was 
a great success. The Annual Saradotsava function of the Sahitya Sansad 
also took place simultaneously on this occasion. The inaugural issues of the 
two Journals of the Bhavan were published on the Annual Day. We are 
happy to note that the Journals have been very well received in the press 
and in the learned circles of our country. A few opinions are given on cover 
pages 3 and 4. 

During the present session also members of the staff of the Bhavan 
offered their co-operation to the University of Bombay in conducting the 
Post-Graduate classes in Sanskrit and Ardhamagadhi. With a view to foster- 
ing research-mindedness among young scholars the Bhavan has created several 
research scholarships and two graduates, Shri M. B. Trivedi, B.A., and Shri 
H. C. Bhayani, B. a., are given research scholarships from the current session. 
They are staying on the premises of the Bhavan and are carrying on their 
studies under direct supervision of the Director. 
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The third series of the Extension Lectures on Indian Culture was conduct- 
ed as usual during this session as mentioned below : 


Date 

Lecturer 

Subject 

Jan. 13, 1940 

Dr. Manilal Patel, Ph.D. 

Culture and Civilisation of 
Indo-Europeans. 

Jan. 20, 1940 

Prof. A. S. Gopani, M.A. 

Navatattavas of the Jaina 
System. 

Jan. 27, 1940 

Muni Shri Jinavijayaji. 

Jaina Historical Literature. 

Feb. 3, 1940 

Shri R. G. Gyani, M. A. 

History of the Coinage of 
Gujarat. 

Feb. 10, 1940 

Dr. I. J. S. Taraporewala, 
B.A., Ph.D., Bar-at-Law. 

The Sasanians. 

Feb. 17, 19410 

Miss Sushila Mehta, 

M.A., LL.B. 


Feb. 24, 1940 

Shri Bachubhai Shukla. 


March 2, 1940 Prof. S. D. Gyani, M.A. 

Ancient India and Outer 


World. 

The University of Bombay has recognised Dr. Manilal Patel as Univer- 
sity Teacher for the Ph.D. degree in Sanskrit. Two members of the staff of 
the Bhavan, Shri A. S. Gopani, M.A., and Shri A. D. Pusalker,^M.A., 
LL.B., are preparing their theses respectively on Jndnapancamikathd and on 
Vdyupurdm under the guidance of Dr. Patel. These, when ready, will be 
submitted by their authors to the University for the Ph.D. degree. 




The Annual General Meeting of the members of the Bhavan was held 
on February 11, 1940. The Secretaries presented before the Meeting the 
Annual Report and the statements of the Audited Accounts and the Balance 
Sheet as on December 31, 1939 duly audited by the Bhavan’s Auditors, 
Messrs. Jayantilal Thakkar & Co., Ill, Esplanade Road, Fort, Bombay, 
which were adopted and approved by the meeting. The General Meeting then 
appointed the under-mentioned Executive Committee for the year 1940 : 

President : 

Shri K. M. Munshi, B.A., LL.B., M.L.A. 

Vice-President : 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice H. V. Divatia, M.A., LL.B. 
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Treasurers : 

Shri Pranlal Devkaran Nanjee, J.P. 

Shri Vasantram Jamietram Vakil, B.A., LL.B., J.P. 


Secretaries : 

Shri Tricumdas Dwarkadas, Solicitor. 
Dr. Manilal Patel, Ph.D. 


Members : 

Dewan Bahadur Krishnalal M, Jhaveri, M.A., LL.B. 
Shri Mungalal Goenka. 

Shri Chunilal Bhaichand Mehta, Ex-Sherif. 

Rao Bahadur Chunilal H. Setalvad, C.I.E., Bar*at-Law. 
Seth Hargovindas Jivandas, J.P. 

Muni Shri Jinavijayaji. 

Shri Umadatt Nemani. 

Shri Chatrabhuj Gordhandas, J.P. 

Shri Sangji Sunderji. 

Shri Chimanlal C. Shah, M.A., LL.B. 

Shri Thakoredas Nanabhai Merchant, M.A., LL.B. 

Dr. I, J. S. Taraporewala, B.A., Ph.D., Bar-at-Law. 


Moreover, .the Executive Committee has co-opted the under-mentioned 
gentlemen as Members of the Executive Committee under Article No. 19 
of JJie Rules & Regulations of the Bhavan : 

(i) Shri Hemchand Mohanlal Jhaveri. 

(ii) Shri Dharamsey Mulraj Khatau. 

(iii) Shri Mansukhlal A. Master. 

(iv) Shri Ramdeo Anandilal Podar. 




The text of the Vissuddhimagga, a philosophical work on Buddhism, edited 
by Prof. Dharmanand Kosambi, has already been printed and is expected to 
be out during June, 1940, The press-copy of Jacobi's Essayas on Apabh- 
ramsa, translated into English from the original German by Dr. Manilal 
Patel, is now ready and the printing arrangements for the same are being 
made. The edition of Ri^tasamuccaya prepared by Prof. A. S. Gopani, M.A., 
is being issued as a supplement to our English Journal from the current 
part. The other works undertaken by the members of the staff of the Bhavan 
are in progress. They are being announced on page ii of this issue. 


The Tenth All-India Oriental Conference which met at Tirupati during 
the Easter Holidays, 1940, was attended by Dr. Patel as Bhavan’s dele- 
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gate. He read two papers : one before the Vedic Section and the other before 
the Linguistic Section of the Conference. The Council of the Conference 
passed a Resolution in which they noted with satisfaction the establishment 
of the Bhavan and congratulated it for its vigorous programme of research 
and literary activities. 

I Dr. Manilal Patel is elected President of the Vedic Section of the forth- 
|coming Eleventh All-India Oriental Conference to be held at Hyderabad (Dn.) 
|during the Christmas Holidays, 1941. 

% * * ♦ * * * 


The Forbes Gujarati Sabha, Bombay, celebrated its 75th Anniversary- 
Day on March 1, 1940. The Bhavan congratulates the Sabha on this aus- 
picious occasion and notes with great pleasure the contribution made so far 
by the Sabha to the enrichment of the Gujarati Literature by several worthy 
publications including its Quarterly, 


The progress of Shri Mumhadevi Sanskrit Pathashdld has been quite 
satisfactory. Two students appeared for the Third Part of Sdhitya-Shdstrl 
Examination of the Benares Government Sanskrit College and passed with 
first-class marks. One student appeared for the Vydkarana Madhyamd 
(Second Part), and two for Sarva-Sddhdrana-Prathamd Examinations of the 
same College, and all of them have passed. Two students appeared for the 
Kavyn-Prathamd Examination conducted by the Bengal Government Sanskrit 
Association (Calcutta). Their results are not yet out. 


Dr. I. J. S. Taraporewala, B.A., Ph.D., Bar-at-Law (one of our Foun- 
der-Members, and Member of our Executive Committee), is appointed, we 
have the pleasure to announce, Director of the Deccan College Post-graduate 
and Research Institute, Poona, from June 1, 1940. Whilst welcoming this 
appointment, the Bhavan places on record the invaluable services rendered 
by Dr. Taraporewala to its various departments with his scholarly advice 
and active co-operation. We are grateful to Dr. Taraporewala for the assu- 
rance he has given us that he will continue to take the same active interest 
in the activities of the Bhavan and assist it in the same manner as before 
though from now onward he will be stationed in Poona. 

Shri S. D. Gyani, M.A. has been appointed “ Shri Rameshwardas Birla 
Reader in Ancient Indian History” in the place of Pandit Jayachandra 
ViDYALANKARA, who resigned from the beginning of this session. The services 
of Shri Vishwanath M. Bhatt had to be terminated for reasons of internal 
discipline on November 30, 1939. 



Supplement 


DURGADEVA’S 

RISTASAMUCCAYA 

By 

AMRITLAL S. GOPANI, m.a. 




PREFACE 


Ri^tasamuccaya is a small work containing 258 verses in Jaina 
Sauraseni Prakrit by Durgadeva, a Digambara Jaina writer of the first halt 
of the 11th century A.D. It deals with evil signs indicating death (RislasO. 
Durgadeva finished it at Kumbhanagara ruled over by a king named 
Lab§minivto, on the 11th day of the bright half of Sravana in 1089 V.S. 
when the moon was in the Mula, as is seen from the following colophon : 

II II I 

Two MSS. of the said work were available to me. Their description is 
as follows : 

B This is a photo copy of the MS. written in a Devanagari script. 
It was procured from the Oriental Institute, Baroda. Its acc. no. is 13190 
under subject “Jain” in the Sanskrit section, and its extent is 11 folios 
or 20 pieces. The handwriting is good and uniform throughout. The 
copyist seems to be cautious but it appears he has inherited some mistakes 
from^ the original. Its first page has twelve lines while all the remaining 
(except the last which has got ten) have thirteen lines each. Roughly 
thirtyseven letters are accommodated in each line. It begins with ^ 

^ I I and ends with 

II II At many places especially from the eleventh 
verse right up to the twentieth verse and from 162 up to 176, 200 to 208, the 
MS. is not legible. It has some lacunae here and there. The total num- 
ber of versesi in this MS. as it is in the other also is 258 if we take verse 28 
as a Sanskrit quotation placed in the body of the text and counted as a 
regular part of it. 

p : This is a second manuscript procured from the Bhandarkar Ori- 
ental Research Institute, Poona. Its number as stated on the cloth cover 
is 392 of 1879-80 — ^new no, 35. It has got five folios or ten pages written 
on both the sides. Each page, except the last which has got twelve lines 
exclusive of Dvaragdthd, contains eighteen lines of approximately sixty let- 
ters. The MS. is in a fairly good order, is in Devanlagari script and is) legi- 
ble throughout. It begins with qii; | 

and ends with 3^ II II There 

are seven more gdthds at the end, the first of them being a Dvdragdthd. But 
they seem to have been added later as they reveal a different hand altogether. 
In the margin, there are marginal notes in Sanskrit at three places. There 
are some scribal errors and lacunae also as in the first MS. In this MS. 
verse no. 28 which appears as a Sanskrit quotation in the first MS. is not 
to be found. Verse no. 34 is numbered twice, no. 36 is missing, no. 77 is num- 
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bered twice, no. 196 is missing, no. 221 is numbered twice while no. 249 
is missing. In short, three verses are numbered twice with the result that 
three appear to be missing though not really missing. Thus the total num- 
ber of verses comes exactly upto 258 as in the first MS. 

I have based the text of Ri^tasamuccaya on the first MS., styled B, as 
it has preserved some of the outstanding characteristics of Jaina Sauraseni 
in which the author seems to have written this small work. The illegible por- 
tion in this photo copy of the MS. was filled up fromi the second MS. which 
is named ?, as both the MSS. belong to the same family. I have suggested 
in rectangular brackets the emendations which claim to be merely tentative 
in the case of common lacunae and also of common plain errors. Most of 
the variants are scribal slips and guesses but when there was a radical dis- 
agreement I have adopted that reading which appealed to me most and 
relegated the other to the footnotes. At many places in both the MSS. 
the nom. has been used for the acc. and many incorrect grammatical forms 
are also to be met with. At such places I have kept the text as it is, re- 
moving grammatical inaccuracy of the text in Sanskrit rendering. Still how- 
ever at one or two places the text was baffling ; I have, therefore, put a 
question mark there. 

I have attached a Sanskrit chayd along with English translation, and 
variants in the footnotes. Subsequent fascicules will contain an introduc- 
tion fixing the probable date of Durgadeva and tracing the history and deve- 
lopment of the idea of Rhtas as well as their scientific background com- 
paring them with modem pathology. I have also a mind to give adequate 
notes, where necessary, and exhaustive indexes. For a comparative icudy, 
parallel passages from sources — Jaina and non-Jaina — are also to be added. 

I take this opportunity of expressing my heart-felt gratitude to the 
Editorial Board of the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan for undertaking to publish 
this work. I am also thankful to the Curator of the Bhandarkar Oriental 
Research Institute, Poona, and to the Director, Oriental Institute, Baroda, 
for their kindness in lending us their MSS. mentioned above. 


Amritlal S. Gopani 
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qtol VFTlfq’ ftsif II 

qqft qrqi^ giqojsr^ ^ II 
^ q^ ar qgarg fqiq 3^#^ ft ^ftar a^ftt 1 
q*qt ftljO^ftit ^ ftft=r3?ftciT'' II 
» qgsTt ff It? qeoT3Tf^>i3it i 

qffqtwrq^ q;ei?3Tt =^3^591'# ii 


1 


\ 


^ sifT; ^ ftnpi I 



Hcwr qoiiftf ftg# II 


5 :%:i qg SFftft gqjig^ft q II 


sift ^ qgstft ^ I 

qft ftt%sft^ qqft ftsrd 11 


sift qgsT ^ »?qft sq^rqift^: | 

srfftqswi^JlTl: ^qiftq: qg:wft: II 


1 Om !' Bow to Jina. I describe the evil signs (Ri§tas), having bowed to 
the pair of feet of Vira which shine on account of the splendour of the 
rays (shooting) from the costly gems of the crowns of gods and goblins 
bowing (to it). 

2 It is true that (this) soul gets, indeed, auspicious humanhood with great 
exertion wandering over the world in a large variety of classes. 

3 Even though (this) humanhood is obtained, love, Lato^mT and life is 
transitory. Religion preached by the Jinas is undoubtedly permanent. 

4 Even if Jinas' religion is resorted to, a human being is overpowered here 
with miseries as he falls prey to various types of carelessnesses and a 
quaternary of passions. 


% P. p. fJt 5 r. V B- P- ^ 
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sjarnfipfTO- [=^3 t] I 

^3?fi cirt II 

^ sri:i#R q 3Tg?^ sRioHI f^qf^ gq I 
JIMR>I%ooit fqf ^ i%3Tt^ II 

\s ^aqoi^ ^lt3Tt ^ q^’ gsqfg arigft I 
^q^pn m ^ II 

<' 3Tj^PJ3Tt ^ q ^qcr qjqq^] 

q<^3Tg[|0icq' if^arf^^ji^ II 

^ =qq^d3T qi«xi qiie =q q=q i 

m qq “ qior sr n 

H ipqaqqqRf# Tl'# =^ [ =tt4 ] T^qW: I 
qqrf^t II 

% q^ qrg^q^ sqqqf^j#^ gq 5f|q; i 
qiqidni^: qq^f 1^^?^ ii 
's dqioir qqf^q q^ ssjigqfe; | 

qqqq^: qg^iqreiqi ii 

^ qq^qd^ip^qt h ^q|^ q^ I 

q?^«qiqqi#rRql^^^fqip: n 

^ qg: wiq q[of ^ifqi m^qqi<Si q^ I 
qiq snsqt qqt %qi ii 

5 Objects of adversities in the world as taught by the Jinas are gambling, 
honey, wine, meat, prostitute, hunting, stealing and other’s wife. 

6 A being is verily full of diverse diseases in this world even though he is 
devoted to religion and devoid of (aforesaid) addictions. There is no 
doubt as to that. 

7 There are five crores, sixty-eight lacs, ninety-nine thousands, five hundreds 
and eighty-four diseases. 

8 Being attacked by diseases of this type and overtaken by sensuous 
pleasures, he does not think of religion in order to be happy in the next 
world. 

9 Eye, ear, nose, tongue and skin are the five senses. Form, voice, smell, 
taste and touch are their objects. 


B. qwt. 
P. 'R^qqrfqf. 


P. dqm. 

B, 


B. 

v*. B. !cqq»nt- 
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? o cffoi ^3T? ^ 3T I 

*[^t^ ^ II 

^ STiji =q sfirtgo^ q^ot aT%g4c|pT | 

5T55fqgqf^ II 

U q 3Tf|e^| | 

|iqie^tqr';f f^^r II 

3Tf^qcRq[f|ftq[ ^ e^tou qq^q | 

3Ti^q^ I qffIftqT II 

\ » qi^3Tt ^ 3T0Tgu|q I 

^ I? qisf fqii ftftf 3r%ai II 

%<• %qT gl^qq^ q^Tiq^ i 

[ sftJTWif^ %'|5E5q I; II 

1 % 3TJqw spirit q^orq^Mc^q I 

1 ’I qg3]55|% 55®^ vjq ^ii|qia^r^ 1 

f5i%qg%€qTqi l^:^55i sftqi: ii 

1 \ 31VJirRin?II ¥R^ aqf^q 1 

3TWT^i ^ argjT ii 

• 1v tf^fqilcRl^l^ qs^ 1 

q If qraqq |qrf^ ftgifq ii 

10 Wind, Bile and Phlegm. Their combination is called Sannipata (Pneu- 
monia). Vitality or life is thrown out of order without fail by these (?). 

11 In the case of all beings, death precedes, it is preached, another birth. 
(It takes place) through poison, snake-bite, weapon, fire, water, falling 
from a precipice and diseases. 

12 Few people undertake Sariilekhana which is two fold — though they might 
have obtained human existence which is difficult to be obtained as well 
as a religion the characteristic mark of which is non-injury. 

13 Samlekhana is of two types : — external and internal. Sarhlekhania in 
the case of passions is called internal Samlekhana and it is styled external 
Samlekhanla^ if it refers to physical objects. 

14 If one, who is fit to get emancipation and whose body and the organs are 
well restrained, wants to die an excellent death by fasting, sees these 
Rii§tas if due care is taken. 

1, P. g|. P. f>|, B. q(Tt. P adds marginallyn arfiRi^ II 
* The portion from the latter half of the 11th Verse up to the first half of 25th 

which is put in the bracket is taken from Poona ms. as the photo copy of Baroda 

ms® was so spoilt that nothing was intelligible or readable, 
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3T li 

35q(q(tq??lfqq ^q^r^f^lq j 

q^q(q'^f|qr<^ ft^nq q#q ll 
\\3 f^5cq q qqcq ^qcq qfq ^f^qq I 
q^qqj^ fti e^d 1 1 

\<c q =q fti 3=q5if ri f^?cq I 

q f%q qatq^q qjqsq gcqf^glq || 

1 % qf qjc^q^ 535Ri^ fqq qf^ifeq i 
3 - 4 ^ qg^qt qi ftt qiiJt? ll 

1'^ sTRra^qqsBT 4t qioiri^ qftqfr^ i 

qqr^ q ftqqt ftaifji 11 

1 % qfifqq^Bqni^ 35«q I 

^ II 

iv* fq?pf ^ qf# ^«f 1 

5 ftq?q q?'n^ fts 11 

1 <« qq 1 

Iff^sq ^irer^qr II 

<1 ^ qi^ ^ ^5^55 §f qRqftr q qqcqi^f.ftqri^ I 

^5?PTqg5q: ftg q^q || 

15 I describe the Ri§tas of one who remaining in this world undertakes the 
vow of Aradhanapat^, having conquered troubles. 

16 Listen to (these) Ri^tas described by wise Durgadeva from an excellent 
treatise called Maraqalcai^dika having got them by way of tradition 
handed down by ancient teachers. 

17 There is no doubt that threefold Ri§ta can take place at the time of one's 
death namely the Rii§ta referring to body or to external objects or to 
form. 

18 Ri$ta taking place in a body is called Pmdastha Ri^ta. According to 
SSstras it is also to be known as consisting of various types. 

19 If a delicate pair of hands becomes black and very tough and if the fingers 
crack — ^knpw that it is a Rista in his case, 
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1^51 [^OT] 1 

^ l^lll 

^ \ n^f^qqqot f^e? [f^'^^l] #^Tt li^ ^'qit I 
jfiitqit q ^ f^oiTt II 

qqqn? qwlloTt ^ 3 ?! [l] I 

d S'® II 

:{\ ^.iftsif #a?§qif»R 3T3%=qqoi i 

1^ I JICT II 

^5? ^^xi =q fSJr4 3T^ *Ilt ^qoT =^ I 
I sn^lf II 


\\ 

n 

vt 


^^3»i55 ^ii!cig?f^ I 

ii^?if^ «n3ci^ 3 » 

»Tff?cT I 

^J3dl#r 512^ ^ ^ 5f|f^ l^liJt g|q II 

spppiRi^ f ’ 

ml* ?r ^ II 

H »n^ n 

^;5l^ ^ Jigt ?|t|^ 3^"^ i 

^5r sag snsni^ ^ ^wig: ii 


20 If both of his eyes are stationary, if his lustreless body becomes wood- 
like and if the forehead sweats, he lives for seven days. 

21 He lives for seven days only if his closed up mouth opens (at once), if 
his eyes do not wink, and if the nails and hair get rotten or fall off. 

22 It is clear that he lives only for a month who shakes even when he is 
inactive, who becomes fat (all at once) even when he is (constitutionally) 
lean and vice versa and who sleeps with hand on head. 

23 He lives for a month whose fingers, when they are placed round the neck 
to effect a fast bondage, do not give rise to such a bondage. 

24 He lives for thirty days when he does not know, while eating, whether it 
is pungent, bitter, astringent, sour, sweet or saltish. 
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^ I 3|f 1 ] * 

% ]<JTr^ a II 

qqotoT ^ ^ siqolpR q ^Jiiqf I 

f^fl [lt]oTt 3TIOTI q=i <i?e II 
^v9 m ^ wr ^ wr^itoir^ I 

qigfiq^l? 3?F5 l%f|? II 

\<^ fqq %,0| ilt-qr e5f qlf'' q,R0T qf?-? | 

«5qf ^3T(^ gr^ ^1 q^g ^1% tl 

q ^ qiqt^ f^srinij^ ?fe ^q^qqftCtqr i ] 

^qq^qq^sqqi^it qqsik q l^qiqlq u 
\% #rt q i 

ftstri^oT qNtq qg[^5 ii 
^\s arvRq^i^qr qqqi; i 

qraivqcRqrgf^^ q^q 511^ I 
g<3f^q qq frs5t Rtqr ^ qa^ ^Rq qrfer i 
fqfq 35 qcjRT^q qijftq H 

25 Know that he is lifeless if he does not feel his limbsr— if his si^ht is 

raised upwards and without motion and if the hands and feet do not 
move. 

26 Know that he is to die soon if blood is coming out of his mouth and if 
he is panting ceaselessly. 

27 It is stated in the Scriptures that he is to die within a month if his lips, 
nails and teeth become dark without any reason. 

28 Know that he is fast approaching his end if his mouth and tongue get 
dark, if his neck droops swiftly without any cause and if his heart is 
choked. 


"l. B. i^anotf. B. arftq^, B. y. P. l%?i. B. qf. 

* The portion up to this was taken from Poona ms. as the ]Aoto-copy of Baroda 
ms. was not intelligible. 

tThe following verse in Sanskrit occurs as the 28th verse in B. but I have 
dropped it from the body of the text as» firstly, it does not occur in P and, secondly, 
it appears tq be a quotation from some other book of the author or of some other 
writer. The verse is as follows : — 

qqs 1 ) qqqgflRifew i 
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5 T ii 






^ f^3Tf q;f|3T || 



qqorfiq qireqif^ 3# qqiqt 1 



^ fqe^xqiait [ 

^ ^ II 



q u 





X*) 

q ^ q%«r^ q^ 1 

q sftqj^ fi[qqqqft^ II 

• 

x^ 

qq% qrfesiqr qqi wi to: qsR: l 

cTPI ?53 qqi^ qqq II 


XX 

\t qqqqiq% 1 

q^q f^qqf sftf^qqq ii 


29 He lives for seven days, if the joints of the fingers of his hands and feet 
do not crack and if he does not hear the (ringing) voice in his ears. 

30 It is said by those who are well-versed in sciences that he lives for a 
month whose tip of tongue becomes ver>^ dark and whose big forehead 
mark is destroyed. 

31 It is said by ancient preceptors that he lives indeed, for three days if water 
placed on his hands and feet dries up. 

32 It is also said by them that he dies very soon if cold wind is coming 
out from his mouth, nose and private parts. 

33 It is stated that his life here on this earth is for fifteen days if his body 
is lustreless and if his breath trembles when it is coming out. 


P. sftfiJf. P. 3T5f 6'. B. i^3Tf^3T. X. P. P. 

P. 
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sRg ariTO I 
II 

i%^i ^e ^cf II 
gc^rrd'' TOf^oiid ^ ff I 
3?ff5Rfoi?qr^ 3 f^3Tf II 

1 ^sT^ftn [t] i^arf^ot mi it ^ \ 
sfrer*^ f^Rr f^ar^r ^ql^sr^r ^ || 

^ ^aroiciRiq q=^ i 

f^artlf 3?ig; f3T[|aT] 5icq|%i| || 

\-^ sT^Rfi sr^sfsMt hjRi q^rRer ^T^qprq^ciR. i 
5[^i5n vrqR^T f®»n: ?r sftq^ ii 

^'^ ?sqi an^ERTiff fiRtf%q II iiw I 
i^qir^ jRof f^(% lilWNm: n 

’fRww: viqrftf i 

5^1^ f^r?it 5 ?i ii 

n ^ q^qf^ wt5rfSri5i^?l^ irq^ 3 ^ 513 : i 
inw 5pqt j^i iiq i^?rai^5 aq^n ii 
^c ?ia =q ^-ciirffKqi^qsn^ q^ I 

f^iR irqcqifftRf nM 11 

34 He lives for seven days if the water drops fall continuously from his eyes 
without any reason and if his teeth become black. 

35 It is expounded that he dies undoubtedly within a couple of days if the 
disc of star does not revolve with the revolution of his eyes. 

36 He lives for four months if he loses patience, if he does not hear and if 
he cannot walk. Also if he sleeps much or if he does not sleep at all. 

37 He lives for a day here if he does not see his own tongue ; in the case of 
his nose, three days and nine days in the case of the middle of his eye- 
brows. 

38 He is to live for seven days if he does not hear the voice in his ears and 
for five days if he does not see the pupils of his eyes — it is so said by 
experts. 

B. 9t(^. B. t^vPn. B. ^(cqqil?. v P. v,. B. Jil^[«n^. 

%. B. \». B. c. P. B. fq. 
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ST I 3s*1f ?bIdt I 

^irri^f # f%3Tf II 

8 o fl^ ftsnoi iifoTST ^owqiojgi^'Ti i 

^W^ ^Hsiqfat gqi^or'' || 

cT 3 TTfSiSIf kt qip?^^ ^'^fl II 

8R STiqiflqf^fJiq ^ fq ^ f^lfsqqc^oT I 
siroir^csqiiqTJT srfqsmiq d 
8 ^ feqif Toit I 

3l^i l^sTit II 

^Tgn® ^ gjT^ ^s?iH 1 
TfH l^lf^ TI II 

Vo ftgqof ¥lf0tw ^flcTigni^ I 

f^^tl, 'fqc^r HiITtJt II 

v<i 5if^Tj5^<rar^:Tmfts^ 4 qq; i 

M qq#q g#: ii 

v^ qRiq^firfi|5f I 

qRRIT^q^ ^ToqJTM l?t5trJPI«qg II 

v^ s«jF!T Rraq^i^%q-T: ftrciPT^®r: l 

'^rfilRqi ^PTJmiqfiTq^q qsgig^ II 

39 He lives for seven days when his folded hands do not unite in such a way 
as to give rise to Samputa or when his hands disunite with difficulty after 
they have once formed a Samputa. 

40 So these are the Ri^tas ccmcerning body described according to the doc- 
trines of the Jinas. (Now) Listen to Ri^tas indicated through external 
objects outlined in brief. 

41 If one sees whichever of these — ^the moon, sun, tlie lamp etc. as an in- 
auspicious indication, then it is called by the best amongst saints a Rista 
regarding an object. 

42 There is no doubt that it is also distinguished by a lot of varieties. 
Listen to that which is narrated according to diverse doctrines. 

43-44 Let him see the Ri§*ta of the object as described in Jain scriptures, 
having washed his body, having put white garments, anointments, and 

1. B. B. 555*?#. P. V. P. ftgtef g. B. qqiutoi. 

P. 5f%. V». B. 
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^ ft* 3Tftf^irot ^ 

II ’iM I 

goT ^3 TO I fti ^cirereot ^tforar || 

^ f^3T#| [ ^3Tt ] I 
f^ff f [ ^ ] ci^e 3Tr3i fff II 
8^ rif ?|J?e q f^q l^iqi f3f[oiJiJ 3Totq#f| | 
qfoTSIC 3T(g; qf^^q g-:«^f| || 
cTf qm f^^'3iqr qfi^fr q q i 
^ fqqf q^e ’^rqq qft^q ^ \\ 

«c I gnr srotn^qf i ^ fqar^ l 

Ilf ii^'q ^r f?’ il 

-rfY 35> |f qRfqiii ;Rq% ^ H SrS^'l ^i?t 

qqoi qq^cqi i^qqqq^'i^^i^qra: gq: q^qg qq?q fts 
f^jRiiqq qforqq ii 
q#sf^ 3tn^ qqt q|i%qqqqf qs: i 
qq% II 

x% qqr ^?q q ftq q^pit^ feqq^^qiq: i 
q?q qoqq srig^q^ II 

>1^ qqr qiqq^ f^^rqrq^ q|(^47q fesiq i 

q: qijq^ q^q qfqq q% qfti^qqq ii 

»q5%qiq%q;qqT ’as q: q?q^ i 
q^q 551 qq<^ iR<q # qf^ ii 

decorations, having worshipped the Lord of the Jinas, and having charged 
twenty-one times his mouth with the divine power of the following 
mantra — Om Hrim namo Arihant^am Kamale Kamale Vimale Vimale 
IJdara devi itimiti pulindini svaha \ 

45 If a moon, which is only one in this world, is seen by one in various 
forms and full of holes then he lives, verily, for one year. 

46 So also if he sees the disc of the sun cut into diverse pieces, it is said by 
those proficient in sciences, that his life will be for one year. 

47 His life here is said to be for one year if he sees the sun, moon and stars 
having no lustre, assuming various forms and abounding in holes. 

48 He dies immediately if he sees a single flame of lamp in manifold forms. 
There is no necessity of saying too much on this point. 


P. 31^. 
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551 ci^ rRoj II 

Ho 


^ if 1 



=^gsf|%3n’‘ 51 ^ =g3f^f II 

HR 


cuf ^ qrlW cif q 1 

3Tfq;ji^^ d II 

H^ 





3tW5«t % q^l?l qr | 

55f cT?Ji jRflt snr^qq ii 



q: gq 1 

aqsq %Tit qiRq ii 



i 

qq# qfras qqr q qqift f^rfSr ti 



q^ q«n qrac qqi q g*i^ q i 
qqi^qg: q q|qi% qq l^qqr^r ii 



qf q^ql^ q: qig i 
^ q^qig^^ II 


It is said by the best amongst thinkers that his death will take place 
shortly if he sees the highest tree (palm tree) burnt as if it were with 
frost or fire. 

There is no doubt that he is to live for three months if he sees revolv- 
ing the bright disc of sun, moon and stars for seven days. 

He lives for four Ghafikas if he sees in all the four corners discs of 
sun and moon ; and lives for four days if he sees four holes of them both 
in four directions. 

If he sees a hole in the middle of them, he fives for a month or two or 
ten days respectively (?). 

His life is stated to be for twelve days if he sees the disc of the sun and 
the moon containing many holes and falling on earth. 


B. missing. P. JT. P. v. P. B. 

B. grfr v*. B, 


49 

50 

51 

52 

53 
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m\^ ^ ^ II 

^ ^ qs^ct^ II 

^3^5[ror Iq^f qia^^sq I 

^ 4lqf ’wm fgt gcqig^i^ II 
*^^9 fvi^ g>ft fq^^ ^Iq^i^ sriq ?qi q I 
^*qna «ti^ f^r fg| II 

q^otf ^rai f^3Ti f^3Tf ^qoft I ^ qq^ | 

^ df ^ ^I°if ^ [ 5 [ or ] II 

?rrci q^sqf^ q: i 

creqrjfqqqqgsi qrf^q ii 

'A'A ^nqq q?q^ assRs^qn: i 

q 5f)q^ qq ii 

q?5rg^^qTn«q^ I 
ff 5ftff^ qwrra 5imig?n^ ii 

^'» fipT 5lt: q^qfq qi I 

tRq q'wmrqigftiq ii 

'A'l 5W»I^ ^ l^€ feqq ?3H} q; SR^q^' l 

?req 553 iRoi f% n 

54 It is said by the excellent amongst thinkers that he lives for four days if 
he sees the stars, the sun and the moon in blue colour. 

55 He lives for six days if he sees the disc of the sun or the moon emitting 
smokes or in flames or discharging water or blood. 

56 It is said according to ^lastras that he lives for six months if he sees 
(something) resembling a line of collyrium in the middle portion of the 
moon and the sun. 

57 It is said by the ancient that he lives for six months if he sees the disc 
of the sun or of the moon broken with arrows or in pieces. 

58 He dies immediately if he calls day a night and night a day. Where is 
the scope for doubt here ? 


1 P. p. f^q=5r. B. 5r55)5%t f^a?q 
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'A'?. ^ gqf quotf | 

^ il?f ^ ^ II 

^o ^ f^qq =q qftggf | 

3T^3Tr35r 5if || 

qt3Tqeqoifq| qf ^ SRg ft|f3* | 

qNI^’* I qil'^q qi q|^q^ II 


’A'^ a^cra^ q grpti^r aqot^ i 

q fqq% qf^ qf^ ?^fq fqqqqi«ft5f*t II 

A » iq#aft qq qtqqrq fi[qpq% q qrftgsq^ i 

q qtq^ qql^q m^lqg ii 

% T ?qrr qf qrqf ^ ?iqf^ crea ( 

s^rtsfq^i'jofr ql^ ¥r^ qg; 1 1 

qtqqqqqq|5 qt 3?Rq gq^q q^ ftsij: i 
qiq^ w|%q ns q|qqfg ii 

59 He dies at that very moment even if the lord of gods protects (him) if 
he does not feel the burning sun, (but on the contrary) says “this is 
cold 

60 He lives for seven days if water placed on his moustaches dries up at 
the end of the day — this is only with reference to dark-half but the 
reverse is true regarding bright-half. 

61 Having taken a cavity ful of rice, he cooks (them) ; (having cooked) if 
the cavityful of rice becomes less or more, he dies soon. 

62 There is danger of his life if (they) place a bone, in his dish, sofa or 
house ; many deaths occur in his house if (they) run with a (bone). 


1. B. ^qRL P- 5^. 

'A. P. q 55f qqg. 


P. tel 


V. B. 
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^ =530! Hf^^oi ^OT I 

3Dt^^ ^ II 

3Tfe3?%{Rg’tftq[ ^ 3T5Re arcqOTt I 
^cqoi^ q 3f iRoi ?i?^i II 

^aTi<^ f^3Tf =5 eqqftlW i 
gq#f ^ II 

3155 qqqi^lt'JT qf^oi^ =5^ = 5 '' 1 

^ ^31f qRR3T ^31 ^ 155?J?f| II 


% ^ srfqq^if ^ tRtit qiqfqcqr %5 ^iqiR I 
gjRf^ 5RI5 qiftq 35% ^ 5t5f% qrl^R II 





54 % 5 551 51% 555 f%fq5R II 


f|%t5t5T 0^5^ ^?i*T 5 I 

qqft i5^5Wf45 51 5 sft#! II 

%% smf R>IIf^#T 5i%5 Mi 5 15551^^ I 

q 3ft5^ qr5l%^ft^ I 

63 Having enchanted the thread with spells and having measured the foot 
with it at the time of evening and having again measured the foot at the 
time of day-break, if the thread is found less, he lives for a month. 

64 It is said he dies immediately if he sees his own teeth or other’s as black, 
white, red and yellow in the mirror. 


65 On the second day of the bright half if one sees that the disc of the moon 
has three cusps or has no cusp and also if he sees smoky envelope over 
it, he lives for a part of the day. 

66 It is declared by the ancient seers that he lives for a month if he sees that 
the moon is without the sign of a deer, is dusky, or resembles a man (in 
appearance) . 


1 P. 7fI5. ’I. B. 8T%!3T, V B. Y. B. IStsM. \ B, M^. 






